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CHAPTER I. 
THE FLOWER OF GALA WATER. 


“Wan water from the Border hills 

Dear voice from the old years, 

Thy distant music lulls and stills, 
And moves to quiet tears. 


“A mist of memory broods and floats ; 
The Border Waters flow; 
The air is full of ballad notes, 
Born out of long ago.” 


HAVE a friend. 
Her name is 
Katherine Jan- 
farie.” 
In these words 
Jessy Telfair 
usually answer- 
ed any remark 
about the soli- 
tude of her 
home. It was 
only an appar- 
ent solitude, for 
Jessy knew the 
Laird’s fine 
house was just 
over the nearest hill, and that there the 
sweetest maid of Tweedside dwelt—her 
friend, Katherine Janfarie. 

She was talking this morning to a 
stranger who was waiting to see her father. 
But many strangers called upon the Min- 
ister of Kirtle-hope, for he was a famous 
angler, and the lonely manse among the 


hills by Gala Water was well known to 
the brothers of the rod and reel. Such 
visitors however had usually been of mid- 
dle age, dressed for their intentions in 
rough gray tweed and well-greased boots, 
with a long light waterproof and creel 
slung across their shoulders. But this 
caller was fashionably clad in the nattiest 
of travelling suits; moreover he was 
young, and had the air of a highbred and 
thoroughly assured gentleman. 


Standing by the window of the manse 
parlor, he looked up the winding valley 
that led to the sources of the river in 


the heart of the hills. The slopes were 
covered with sheep and lambs—hundreds 
of hidden hollows were full of them—and 
their bleating, and the murmur of Gala 
Water, hurrying down through archipel- 
agoes of boulders, and flashing over tiny 
waterfalls, were all the sounds that broke 
the stillness of the lonely place. So he 
turned to Jessy then, and made some re- 
mark about the solitude, and she answered 
him : 

“T have a friend. 
erine Janfarie.” 

There was a childlike abrutptness and 
confidence, a sense of sufficiency in this 
assertion, which was very attractive. It 
was evident also that she wished to be en- 
tertaining, and that she could think of no 
subject more delightful than her friend. 
Yet far as the eyes could see in every di- 
rection, the hills and valleys were set to 
song and story. Names that lilt through 
the noblest ballads‘in the world—that 


Her name is Kath- 
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sanctify the most desperate struggles for 
religious liberty—that are foremost in the 
chronicles of valor and science are its 
familiar names. But Jessy thought of 
none of them, she said only when the 
stranger spoke of the loneliness of the 
famous land : 

“T have a friend. 
erine Janfarie.” 

Then he looked into the pleasant face 
of the speaker. He had been expecting 
to hear of the Douglas and Buecleugh— 
of the Elliots and Armstrongs—* Crack- 
spear” and “ Out-with-the-Sword” ; or 
at least of the Covenanters, and Erskine, 
and Chalmers, preaching cn the heathery 
heights to vast unbonneted reverent con- 
gregations ; but Miss Telfair did not men- 
tion any of these heroes. Her heart was 
with her friend, and she smiled as her lips 
made the musie of her name. Perhaps 
if she had considered the matter she 
could not have been more entertaining, for 
the young man waiting for the Minister 
knew all about the romance of the past ; 
it was the romance of the present he de- 
sired; and “Katherine Janfarie” fell 


Her name is Kath- 


upon his ears like the preluding of music. 


“Ts your friend pretty enough to de- 
serve her pretty name?” he asked. 
“Pretty! Katherine is beautiful! 
Katherine is the ‘ Flower of Gala Water!’ 
On all Tweedside there is none like her.” 
“Then I hope she lives near to you.” 
“She lives just over the hill. I can sit 


here and watch her come into sight. If 


she does not see me, when she gets to the 
little burn by the garden gate she begins 
to sing and then I run to meet her.” 

“Some one is coming over the hill now 
—but it is not Miss Janfarie.” 

Jessy looked up and smiled. “ That is 
the Minister, Rab Hays is with him. Rab 
is one of the Duke’s men, and is worth 
the knowing. Rab went ‘out’ with the 
Free-kirkers, and when father asked him 
‘what the Duke would say to that,’ he 
answered, ‘ Indeed, Minister I dinna kea ; 
but I must think o’ the Day o’ Judg- 
ment. The Duke willna answer for me 
on that day.’ If Rab sees the Minister 
going to the hills, he is sure to ‘daunder 
up the water’ to meet him. Now I must 
go and welcome father home. He would 
think it strange if I did not.” 
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The Minister entered the front door as 
Jessy stepped into the hall. He called to 
her cheerfully, and patting his creel said 
“The burns are a perfect Piceadilly with 
anglers, Jessy, but I have gotten a few 
fine fellows.” Then Jessy peeped into his 
creel and answered “ There are a dozen 
fine fellows at least, father.” 

“Maybe so; but O, Lassie! for the 
days when a man could fish down stream, 
and yet fill his creel, and his cap, and his 
pouches with speckled trout!” 

“There is a gentleman in the parlor. 
He is waiting to see you. Here is the 
vard with his name printed on it. I never 
heard of the man before.” 

The Minister wanted his dinner and 
he did not want to see strangers at that 
hour. He took the card reluctantly, read 
and then re-read it. “There is a kind of 
familiarity,” he muttered. “ Richard 
Mowbray, Mowbray Hall, Westmore- 
land?” His brows went together. Then 
his face brightened. “To be sure, Jessy,” 
he said, “Mowbray! I know the man! 
We were at Edinburgh College together.” 

“This Mr. Mowbray is not very much 
older than I am.” 

“Then it is Richard Mowbray’s son. 
Dear me! How the days go by! Look 
to the dinner, Jessy ; the young man will 
eat it with us. I will give you half an 
hour, my dear.” 

Jessy was glad of the interval. She 
varried the trout to the kitchen to be 
broiled, and then ran to her room to 
change the gray winsey she wore for 
something pretty in silk and plush. She 
made her black hair a trifle more fluffy 
and pinned her gold brooch in her lace 
at her throat. And with her brighter 
garments she put on a brighter spirit, a 
more hospitable manner and intent. Yet 
through all her toilet she was thinking of 
Katherine—wishing she would come— 
wondering what Mr. Mowbray would 
think of her—speculating as to what 
Katherine would think of him— inventing 
a little romance in which a certain Jamie 
Wintoun interfered considerably—and 
feeling to a large extent all the excite- 
ment of her imaginations. 

Then she hastened down stairs and 
found the dinner on the table, and her 
father and Mr. Mowbray just entering 
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the dinning-room. They were talking 
polities, and the elder man was quite ex- 
cited. “ You are just a deaf and blind 
Tory, Mr. Mowbray,” he said, “and 
your father was one before you. You 
cannot discern the signs of the times 
any better than the Tories of two thous- 
and years ago could. Go to Galashiels 
and bide; among the weavers a wee. 
They will give you something to think 
about.” 

“Tt is matter enough for thought, Sir, 


ik} 
aS 


to see the men who ‘marched’ the Bor- 
der for centuries take to a loom and shut- 
tle. But I cannot understand how it was 
possible to make Radicals and Socialists 
out of them!” 

“Man! they were aye that and noth- 
ing else. Generations ago their forefath- 
ers anticipated the pleasant theories of 
Mr. George and Mr. Hyndman, and ‘had 
a persuasion that all property was com- 
mon by law of Nature, and was therefore 
liable to be appropriated by them.’ In 


fact the Border men have always favored 
the good old plan, that 


‘They should take who have the power. 
And they should keep who can.’ ” 


And the Minister smiling helped him- 
self to another goodly portion of broiled 
trout. The sentiment called for an ex- 
ample, and he gave it. 

So the wordy warfare went on through- 
out dinner until the quiet dreamful old 
manse had the aura of a town hall at 


is 
— —_— 
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Katherine enters. 


election time. All the political and so- 
cial struggles of the day and hour filled 
the little room, and Jessy heard, as afar 
off, such stimulating, irritating names as 
Gladstone, Salisbury, Parnell, Labouchere, 
until this restless atmosphere of the pres- 
ent was suddenly invaded by a voice 
from the restless atmosphere of the past 

a clear sweet voice singing an old Bor- 
der lilt: 


“For a’ that, and a’ that, 
And twice as much as a’ that, 
We'll harry the cattle and malt and grain, 


And over the Border hame again!” 


At the first line there was a sudden si- 
lence, and a smile flashed over the Minis- 
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‘*Never mind the hat, Jessy.” 


Jessy looked at 
Mowbray 
glanced from father to daughter, interested 
and curious, and the merry voice came 


ter’s disputatious face. 
him and she too was smiling. 


nearer and nearer. In a few moments 
the door of the room opened, and Kath- 
erine Janfarie stood in its place, like a 
picture in a frame. The song was yet 
upon her lips and the musie of it on her 
face. 

Mowbray felt his heart leap and he 
rose to his feet. It was an unconscious 
and involuntary homage, for the girl was 
marvelously beautiful, an exquisite little 
creature with a face fresh and radiant as 
a new blown flower; eyes like two stars, 
and lips that were made to kiss. Some 
fine instinct had taught her to robe her- 
self this Spring day in the very colors of 


WATER. 


the Spring. A darkish 
green dress of softish cash- 
mere fell straight to her 
feet, but the pleated vest 
was of pale primrose silk. 
She had in her hands a 
little basket of rushes filled 
with fresh primroses, and 
she looked like an angel 
of the flowers, 
But the loveliness words 
», describe so tediously was 
an instant revelation to 
eyes and hearts, and 
Katherine had not cros- 
sed the room ere Richard 
Mowbray was conscious 
of some new element in 
his existence. Through 
all his being the full tide 
of love swept like a fate- 
ful fire with irresistible 
surge and flow; and he 
was carried off his feet— 
far beyond his reason—by 
its unforseen impetuosity. 
Even when the Minister 
spoke her name to him, 
and he was conscious that 
she was at his side and 
looking into his face, he 
was not able to collect or 
control his: outward man- 
hood. The fire she had 
kindled in his heart radi- 
ated from his eyes, and she 
dropped her eyes beneath their gaze, and 
was vaguely troubled and yet pleased by 
the mysterious shock they gave her. 

A moment or two of embarrassment 
followed the meeting, but the Minister 
quickly relieved it with a very common- 
place remark. “I thought you had a 
new pony, Katherine,” he said, “and I 
was sure you would be just distracted to 
ride him over here.” 

“T had also a new hat, Sir, and the hat 
carried the day.” 

Then she took it from her head and 
turned it about on her hands, and smiled 
at Jessy, and was quite unconscious that 
the revelation of her fair, bright hair wav- 
ing and curling around her brow was a 
fresh enchantment. “You see it is a 
sailor hat,” she said, “and one could not 
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be so impossibly absurd as to wear a 
sailor hat on horseback. I wanted to 
wear the sailor hat so I walked.” 

“ Well, my dear, we will all walk back 
with you. I want to see the Laird, and I 
know well the Laird wants to see me. So 
my bonnie lassie go away for half an hour 
and talk your hats well over, straw and 
ribbons and a’—and let Mr. Mowbray 
and me get through our argument. He 
has the last word now and that you know 
is far wrong.” 

“The last word belongs to women, 
doest it not, father? ” 

“To women by courtesy, 
ministers by right. Now Mr. 
you were saying : 

The parlor door closed the 
as far as Jessy and Katherine were con- 
cerned. They went slowly up the stairs 
hand in hand, not speaking until they 
were in Jessy’s room. Then Katherine 
said : 

“Who is your guest, Jessy Telfair? 
And where did he come from ?” 

“His father was at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity with my father. They were 
friends—or enemies—I am not sure which. 
The elder Mowbray died last Christmas 
and left father a token. The young man 
brought it to him.” 

“A token of what, Jessy?” 

“Tt might be a love token. Father put 
it in his vest pocket and never said a 
word,” 

“Only think of Minister Telfair having 
a romance! Such a nice comfortable 
middle-aged gentleman with a love token 
in his vest pocket ! ” 

“T did not say that it was certainly a 
love token, Katherine.” 

“ But let us think it was. I have an 
idea there is a great deal of hidden ro- 
mance in life. And please, Jessy, where 
does ‘the young man’ come from?” 

“Over the Border—somewhere in 
Westmoreland.” Jessy was trying on the 
new hat, tilting it this way and that way, 
and she was not as interested in the ques- 
tion as Katherine thought she might have 
been. 

“Never mind the hat, Jessy, you can 
get another just like it in Galashiels to- 
morrow. But ‘the young man’ could not 
be matched at all, I should say—unless 


Jessy ; to 
Mowbray 


argument 
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we went over the Border, somewhere in 
Westmoreland, to find his marrow.” 

“ Do you think him so handsome? ” 

“ Do you not think him so handsome.” 

“ He is not to be compared with Jamie 
Wintoun.” 

“Perhaps not, if the comparison be 
compared by inches. But then Mr. Mow- 
bray is all alive. His hand was hot, its 
clasp went straight to my heart, his very 
finger tips tingled. I know, for I touched 
them. Jamie Wintoun is made of clay 
—you never doubt it.” 

“ Mr. Mowbray also is made of clay.” 

“Informed with spirit.” 

“ Jamie has some spirit. He is a bit of 
a laggard truly, but generally speaking 
he does what he wants to do. Mr. Mow- 
bray is only a bird of passage; he is 
here to-day and to-morrow he will be 
gone.” 

Katherine did not contradict this 
prophecy. She walked to the window and 
looked out over the green desert and up 
to the gray firmament above it. “ It will 
rain at sunset, Jessy,” she said. “ Let us 
hasten the Minister’s argument. This 


‘| cannot come down to-night, mama.” 
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bird of passage 
will want some- 
where to sleep. 
Are you going 
to ask him to 
stay at the 
manse ?” 

“ Father has 
said nothing to 
me. I will 
speak to him 
as we walk over 
the hill.” 

Perhaps it 
was the sup- 
posed need for 
obtaining this 
information 
which led Jessy to range herself at her 
father’s side and with a smiling movement 
indicate to Mr. Mowbray that his duty 
was to he Katherine’s escort. It seemed, 
however, the most natural of positions ; 
neither of them felt a moment's surprise 
at their sudden companionship. They 
sauntered through the garden which was 
full of early flowers, and Katherine point- 
ed out the sweet treedom and democratic 
friendships that were permitted there. 
“Pansies are everywhere you see,” she 
said, “and the rose trees have no upper 
beds to grow in, and the lilies are not 
too saintly to mingle with the gad-about 
honeysuckle vine and the very worldly 
poppies.” 

“Yet the place is pretty now and it 
will doubtless grow more lovely with the 
summer. My gardiner has but one idea, 
and that is to make geometrical shapes 
and fill them with colored leaves or blos- 
soms.”” 

“Ah, the poor little flowers! Set out 
so primly, they must feel as if they were 
at school and not enjoy themselves at all. 
If I was a flower I would rather be a blue- 
bell and grow out on the mountain side 
just where I pleased. But we have afine 
garden at Levens-hope, and the house is 
old enough to have stories about its 
rooms and queer dreams in all its chairs. 
There is even a ghost in the long corridor 
—not one of the modern scientifie ghosts 
full of psychological suggestions—-but a 
plain, simple, straightforward ghost.” 

“ Have you ever seen it?” 


‘ An English gentleman?" 
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“ Very often 
in the twilight. 
There is noth- 
ing that fears 
me inthe harm- 
lessmelancholy 
wraith.” ; 

“Some un- 
happy lady of 
former days, I 
suppose ?” 

“Ah no! A 
brave young 
laird of Levens- 
hope who fol- 
lowed Prince 
Charlie. Do 
you see yonder 
narrow road winding across the mountain- 
breast southward? The Highland host 
took it, and young Walter Brathous was 
with them. He was only twenty years old 
then and he never came home again—in 
the flesh. His picture is in the corridor— 
a gay handsome looking boy, with the un- 
lucky white rose of Stuart ever his heart. 
All the Janfaries too have been men of the 
sword. My own father died at the head 
of his company, in the onset of battle.” 

There did not seem to be any answer 
proper to this statement and Mowbray 
did not attempt a platitude ; yet he made 
Katherine feel that he was interested and 
sympathetic. Indeed his whole nature 
was in a condition of happy turmoil, and 
he could not command the words he 
wished. It was as if a door of his soul 
hitherto closed had been suddenly opened 
by Katherine’s hands, and he was confused 
and amazed and under a kind of enchant- 
ment. The green hills on which he walked 
with her were not earthly hills, the air he 
breathed with her had in it some diviner 
element. Herlow voice, her sweet rip- 
pling laugh, the sway of her garments 
against him, the miraculous light in her 
eyes, threw him into a delightsome trance ; 
in which he saw the vision of Love, like 
unto Katherine; and all his soul and all 
his senses were subjugated by the sudden 
splendor of the revelation. 

And Katherine knew that this lumin- 
ous still serenity had nothing whatever to 
do with insensibility. She understood in- 
tuitively that it was the natural express- 








“What do you remember?” 
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ion of feeling that had not yet learnt how 
to speak. 
some emotion new and strange. She 
talked about a score of idle things be- 
cause her instinct told her that silence 
would be indiscreet. She was a little fear- 
ful and she knew not of what she was 
afraid. Her lips voiced pleasantly all 
the proprieties that guard every-day life ; 
but below her lips her heart was asking 
with a persistent iteration questions which 
as yet she answered only with a peremp- 
tory “ hush.” 

The Minister and Jessy walked a few 
yards behind them ; they were talking of 
the entertainment to be given to the 
stranger. “ He is welcome a day or two 
at the manse,” said Dr. Telfair, but with- 
out much cordiality. “You know Jessy 
there are always my sermons to write, and 
the thought of a visitor is the thought of 
the burns and the fish in them, and you'll 
allow, my dear, that there is not much 
spirituality between trout and sermons.” 

“ His father was your friend.” 

“Until a woman parted us. 


That is 


long ago, and I hope I have Christianity 
enough not to visit on the lad the ill-will 


All alight with smilies. 


She herself was conscious of 
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I once had towards his father. Ask him 
to stay a week, or two weeks, if you like 
his company.” 

“You seemed to enjoy talking with 
him, father.” 

“Not much. He has no political sense, 
and he is an Episcopal in religion, and 
fishing he has no right kind of respect 
for. His company is neither ‘here nor 
there’ for menfolk, and for young girls 
he might be dangerous.” 

“ Why should he be dangerous.” 

“He has ‘a way’ with him, and | 
could see that he was fairly bewildered 
with Katherine’s beauty. I’m thinking 
the Laird may ask him to stay a few 
days, for Brathous knew his father well 
enough, they were in the same classes, and 
the young English Squire was a well 
kent figure. Brathous was proud in those 
bygone days to have a bow or a word 
from him. The young man favors his 
father, though he is not handsome.” 

“ Katherine appears to be pleased with 
him.” 

“ Katherine should keep mind of her 
manifest destiny. She would be a foolish 
girl to bring complications into it. I see 
Brathous is coming to meet us, so I will 
just step forward with Mowbray and in- 
troduce him.” 

He did so, and with the young man at 
his side walked briskly towards the ad- 
rancing laird, while Katherine waited 
until Jessy joined her. They both 
watched the meeting with interest, for 
both knew the uncertain disposition of 
the Laird of Levens-hope. Fortunately 
Brathous was in a very good humor. He 
had just received an American reaper 
and some fine Jersey cattle, and he was 
ready to welcome any one who was ready 
to admire them. But apart from this fa- 
vorable condition he was pleased with 
his visitor; pleased with the memories he 
called forth and pleased with his gentle- 
manly appearance and quick appreciation 
of the scientifie farming, which was the 
special pride of the Laird of Levens- 
hope. 

Katherine and Jessy watched the three 
men turn towards the barns and the 
farm buildings, and they understood 
what would be sure to follow. “For an 
hour at least their talk will be of bul- 
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Listening with soft sighs and sympathy. 


locks,” said Katherine, with an air of dis- 


appointment. “ Let us go into the house 
and sit with your mother. And yet what 
a perfect afternoon it is for a walk!” 
They were at the wide entrance gate, 
and at Katherine’s tone of regret both 
turned and looked back over the moun- 
tain-path they had just trod. It was 
flushed with the most delicate tints of 
green. There were tufts of primroses 
where the meadow was the dampest, and 
the air was full of fragrance from the 
yellow blossoms of the broom. The wan 
cold water flashed and rippled with 
translucent tints in the bursts of sunshine. 
The ousels were flitting from stone to 
stone, the linnets lilting in every bush ; 
and all over the grassy parapets by the 
gates there was a mist of bluebells nod- 
ding in the soft wind a welcome to spring. 


The loveliness, freshness and the sweet- 
ness of the scene went forever into Kath- 
erine’s memory, blending itself magically 
with the face and voice of the stranger 
who had walked by her side. 

Slowly the girls went through the gar- 
den together, stopping to admire the 
white powdered auriculas and the bud- 
ding lilacs, and lingering long by the 
pond that was shadowed by the large 
white thorn, for it was just breaking into 
a wonder of snowy blossom. The house 
of Levens-hope stood in the midst of the 
garden. It was built of rough weather- 
beaten stones, touched here and there 
with moss, and it was old enough and 
lonesome enough to be the habitation of 
all the ghosts and dreams Katherine’s 
fancy gave it. But the interior had an 
air of heavy old-fashioned comfort, bright- 
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ened with many modern elegancies, mak- 
ing it altogether satisfying and even pict- 
uresque. 

The girls went leisurely to a parlor on 
the second floor, a long low room with 
many windows, and bright fire on the 
hearth. Here they found Mrs. Brathous. 
She was sitting in a comfortable wicker 
chair, with a basket of tangled silks and 
worsteds on her lap. As the girls en- 
tered she smiled and pointed to them. 

“T wish I had been born a good meth- 
odical creature,” she said with a long 
sigh, “for I would need to be a very 
saint to unravel this weary tangle and 
keep my temper the while.” 

“Have you finished your screen at last 
Mrs. Brathous?” asked Jessy. 

“TI have my dear. Some day also I 
will finish my cooking book. You say 
‘at last’ very wisely Jessy, for little 
duties must give way to great ones, and 


the writing of a book or the working of 


a screen are things that can keep; but 
wasteful servants require to be watched 
and guided every hour of the day. Did 
you meet the Laird as you came through 
the garden?” 

“ He is gone with the Minister and an 
Englishman to see the Jersey cows.” 

“ An English gentleman ? ” 

“Yes, the son of an old college ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Then I must set by my worsteds and 
look to the cake basket and the pantry 
shelves.” 

She rose with the words and began to 
put away her sewing materials. Katherine 
looked lovingly after her mother, who was 
an exceedingly pretty woman, small and 
plump, and very becomingly dressed in a 
plum-colored silk gown and a little white 


lace cap, tipping the abundant coils of 


her dark brown hair. 

“You might put on a lighter frock, 
Katherine,” she said. “Jamie Wintoun 
will be sure, someway or somehow, to find 
himself here, and then there will be four 
pairs of feet for a reel or two.” 

But though Katherine went to her 
room ostensibly for this purpose she did 
not fulfill it. “ You could not look love- 
lier, Katherine,” said Jessy ; and Kather- 
ine touehed the cashmere softly, and _re- 
membered that she had put it on that 
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afternoon fresh and new. And dresses 
have their destinies ; in this one she had 
spent the most wonderful hour of her 
life, and she would not alter a ribbon or 
add a brooch. Neither would she reason 
with herself as to the “why” of this re- 
solve. The dress had had a happy be- 
ginning ; to make question about it might 
spoil all. 

“It just suits you, Katherine,” con- 
tinued Jessy. “ It ‘jumps to the eyes’ as 
your gowns usually do; so different to 
Clara Heriots, which always have a 
second-hand look. Let us go into the 
garden ; we can saunter about in the sun- 
shine until the Laird and the others come 
to us.” 

So Katherine replaced the sailor hat, 
and threw around her shoulders a little 
red cloak, and as they went out together 
Jessy said, “There must be poets around 
taking notes, for it was but yesterday | 
read a verse that was surely inspired by 
you, Katherine. 


‘First, a small cloak of faded red ; 
Then a soft dress of laurel green, 
Then a beloved brown-rippled head, 
With fair sweet face the curls between,’ 


I wonder if I made it up myself, for I 
tell you, Katherine, you turn every one 
either into poets or lovers.” 

Then Katherine would have kissed her 


friend, but the Laird suddenly came 
round a private hedge, and the Minister 
called to his daughter and Mowbray 
stepped to the side of Katherine. Thus 
they went through the garden together, 
talking of many things, smiling, laugh- 
ing, touching hands as they swayed down- 
ward the branches of the budding trees, 
almost touching cheeks as they bent their 
faces among the hot-house flowers, full of 
intoxicating scents and dreams of love- 
laden blossoms. 

Here they lingered a little behind the 
party and Mowbray looking suddenly in- 
to Katherine’s face, asked in a low voice: 

“How long have I known you, Miss 
Janfarie ?” 

“T cannot remember; it seems a long 
time ago. I must have dreamed about 
you when I was a child. Do you re- 
member ? : 

at 
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“What do you remember?” 

“That your name is—Katherine— 
Katherine !” 

She paled divinely and drew a little 
away. But his eyes were upon her— 
eyes full of piercing light, yet languishing 
and lengthening like the eyes of Love. 
Virgin passion burns to whitenesss, and 
the brightening pallor of Katherine’s 
cheeks was that “complete steel of 
saintly chastity” that “angels lacky.” 
Mowbray bowed before it. She 
passed onward and he felt that an 
atmosphere had fallen between them 
that he could not even by thought 
invade. Yet he was strangely hap- 
py. He had been permitted to take 
this great step forward and he had 
not been sent back. That was much. 

And Katherine Janfarie could never 

now forget him. As for himself he 
knew that Katherine was his lost Pleiade 
found again; the star of all his future 
life. 

A few steps brought them out of the 
warm perfumed air into the cool fresh- 
ness of the mountain breeze. Jessy was 
waiting at the door of the hot house. “I 
dare not enter it,” she said, “ the heat and 
scents always give me a headache. I 
am not from the Tropics, that is evident.” 
She was astonished to find Katherine and 
Mowbray so quiet. 
“anything had been said.” Being her- 
self yet of the uninitiated she did not 
understand that silence is the first speech 
of hearts invaded by the melancholy and 
mystery of love. 

The mirth of the evening was a dis- 
cord. The Laird was in that riotously 
happy mood which was the next disa- 
greeable thing to his unreasonably ill- 
tempered mood. He made jokes with 
the Minister and snubbed Katherine and 
scolded his servants, and imagined him- 
self to be very imposing, because every 
one remembered he was their host and 
tolerated him. During the evening Jamie 
Wintoun, as Mrs. Brathous had predicted, 
“found himself present ;” and then she 
carried out the rest of her plan and 
played some merry reels which Katherine 
taught Mowbray how to dance. It was 
a charming lesson, for Wintoun was one 
of those fair, tall, long-necked youths, 


She wondered, if 


Jessy’s face flushed. 


who are always glad to be accommodat- 
ing and happy to make others happy. 
Also he had more influence over his 
uncle than any other mortal, and he suc- 
ceeded in partially subduing the offensive 


prominence of that gentleman. For he 
had not as yet the least jealousy of Mow- 
bray. He had known Katherine nearly 
all his life. He had no more fear of los- 
ing her than he had fear of his estate 
slipping away from him. When Kather- 
ine was twelve years old and he was eight- 
een they had been told they were destined 
to marry each other at the proper time; 
Katherine had made no objections then 
and no active one since. Therefore Win- 
toun looked forward to his marriage with 
the Flower of Gala Water very much as 
he had anticipated the coming of his 
majority. Both events were the ordained 
blessings of the heir of Wintoun-Lands 
and Lawers-Moss. 

About ten o’clock the Minister said 
“There is light now of moon and stars, 
Laird, and I will be moving home with 
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my daughter and my guest.” Then the 
Laird was specially effusive ; he wanted 
all to remain; he wanted Mr. Mowbray 
to stay a few days, a few weeks if he liked. 
It was hard for Wintoun to make him 
see the impropriety of asking the Minis- 
ter’s guest to remove to his house. But 
Mowbray’s serenity threw an air of pro- 
priety over all mistakes and enabled him 
in his short adieu to give Katherine at 
once both the assurance and the hope he 
desired. The Laird and Wintoun con- 
veyed the party to the gates, and Kather- 
ine took the opportunity to slip away to 
her room. She stood in the dark and 
watched the three figures like three 
shadows disappear. Then Mrs. Brathous 
spoke to her and Katherine turned and 
saw her mother at the open door. 

“The Laird bids you come down stairs, 
Katherine.” 

“T cannot come down to-night, mama.” 

“The Laird will be angry.” 

“ He is neither king nor kaiser. 
cares?” 

“ Katherine!” 

“Tndeed mama, darling, I am in re- 
volt. And if you would ‘ dare him’ only 
once he would creep into a mouse hole. 
I am not going to answer his summons 
this night, nor any night again, unless I 
wish to do so. I will follow the Janfarie 
motto, and ‘do my will and fear not.’” 

“ He will rage round and make every 
one miserable.” 

“ Jamie will not let him. Good-night 
mama !” and she took her mother’s cheeks 


Who 


He spoke with an eloquence which denied ali objections. 
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between her hands and kissed her face 
many times, saying between the kisses ; 
“You are such a darling mama—such a 
lovely mama—TI cannot tell how you 
ever stooped to pick up my disagreeable 
step-father—young as I am I could find 
a better and nicer man—I am sure [ 
could. Good night! and good night ! and 
mama, do make up yonr mind to ‘do 
your will and fear not.’ ” 

Then she turned the key and stood 
still to listen to her mother’s retreating 
footsteps. She feared the Laird would 
come blustering to her door, and she 
stood ready to “do her will,” every 
nerve at high tension, her head lifted, 
her eyes gleaming, her lips parted—a 
little woman all on fire, with sudden and 
just rebellion. 

There was no challenge, however, and 
gradually the expression of her face soft- 
ened into smiles and tender recollections. 
She slowly unfastened her green and 
primrose gown, and let it fall to her feet. 
Then with infinite neatness she folded and 
laid it away in a wardrobe smelling of 
violets and lavender. This common act 
of daily life soothed and calmed her un- 
usual feelings. She sat down in her 
snowy skirts, lifted her small right foot, 
and began very slowly to unbutton her 
boots. At every little button she paused, 
for she was full to the lips of sweet 
thoughts and sweet hopes and dreams of 
happiness. 

“He called 


!” she whispered. 


me Katherine! Kather- 
ine! “Indeed I think 
he calls me now!” But it was only the 
strong vibration of her heart that struck 
upon her ear. 

She rose and she sat down. She rubbed 
her pink palms with pleasure ; she sighed ; 
she smiled ; and both alike for very joy. 
All that Mowbray had looked and spoken 
she recalled, and then musing she thought 
of what she would say when he returned. 
And she was troubled because with every 
change of words “ something” seemed to 
be lost. 

Mowbray also was at this hour as little 
fit for human companionship. With many 
excuses he declined Dr. Telfair’s further 
hospitality at that time. He said “the 
man who drove him to Kirtle-hope from 
Galashiels expected to return that night, 
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that his own valet was waiting in Edin- 
burgh for him, and that he had urgent 
business in that city on the following 
day.” 

In reality he felt the same need for soli- 
tude as Katherine felt. He wished to 
rid himself of all necessity to consider any 
mortal but the beloved one. He was 
glad when all necessity for courtesies were 
over, glad to obtain the solitude of his 
own dreams. ‘God be thanked!” he 
said, as he recalled his visit, but especially 
those few rare minutes in the conservatory, 


“(od be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides! one to face the world with; 
One, to show a women that he loves her.” 


and his whole countenance brightened 
and flushed to the last line. 

“ Drive quicker, Wat Forster,” he said. 
“Drive quicker, the wind begins to 
whistle, it is really ‘getting up.’ Let us 
hear the music of the horse’s hoofs.” 
And Watty set them beating to an old 
border gathering song, in a voice that 
woke all the echoes far and near: 
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“You do. You know you do!" 


‘Doughty Dan of the Houlet Hurst, 
Dan that was always good at a burst, 
Good with a bow, and better with a spear, 
Come thou here! 
Fie Lads! Shout! 
A’ a’ a’ a’ 
My gear is a’ gane,’ 


The rattling syllables seemed to be 
struck out by the iron of the horse shoes 
and the flint of the road, and they stirred 
Mowbray’s blood like a trumpet. But 
there was a far different melody in his 
heart, and beneath all the marching the 
sense of shaking bridles and clashing 
spears he was singing softly to himself 
this far more sweet prophecy of love: 


“ By earth and heaven she shall be mine! 
The bonnie lass of Gala Water.” 


CHAPTER II. 


BETWEEN THE PRIMROSE AND THE 
ROSE. 


“ Beauty formed 
Her face, her heart Fidelity.” —¥. 
We shape ourselves the joy or fear, 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with eds. 


— Raphael. 





‘Then tell me, dearest.” 
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THE first dawn of love is to any fine 
character a mystic polarization; and no 
woman whose face had reflected for one 
instant the luminous ardent gaze of such 
a lover as Richard Mowbray could escape 
this result. Katherine indeed was not 
one of these foolish souls who are forever 
questioning their own consciousness, yet 
she was aware of some distinct change— 
though only as a butterfly might realize 
it had suddenly arrived at wings; or a 
bud that it had become a rose. 

No one else perceived that Katherine 
had crossed that line “where the brook 
and river meet.” The Laird was going 
to a magesterial meeting, and was there- 
fore in a judicial and authoritative tem- 
per; and Mrs. Brathous was far too 
much occupied with his wants and orders 
to detect a difference in her daughter, 
which was rather to be felt than seen. 
The girl kissed her mother, bowed slightly 
to her step-father, and silently took her 
place at the breakfast table. She ex- 
pected a reproof for her disobedience, but 
the Laird said nothing until he was just 
ready to take the road. The he called 
her to him. She answered the summons 
promptly. He was standing on the broad 
flag at the open door and Mrs. Brathous 
was at -his side. 

“ Katherine,” he said, “ when I sent for 
you last night you refused to come. I 
shall look over the fault this time, but I 
warn you never to attempt such rudeness 
in my house again. Good morning, my 
dear Helen. Tell Robert to go to Stowe 
for the new gardiner. I shall be home 
this afternoon,’ and he whipped the 
team into a galop before Katherine had 
an opportunity to say a word. 

But she looked at her mother and the 
look needed no interpretation. Mrs. 
Brathous answered it at once. “He is 
very angry with you, Katherine ; and you 
must remember he is your guardian, and 
can send you back to school if he wishes. 
le was saying that this morning.” 

“Why was I wanted so particularly 
last night? Surely I may go to sleep 
when I am sleepy. He has meddled with 
everything else.” 

' “ He says you totally neglected Jamie 
—and that is true—also, that you paid 
unnecessary attention to Mr. Mowbray.” 
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“ Jamie is not interesting—he tries to 
be—but I am so tired of his efforts.” 

“ Heis to be your husband, Katherine.” 

“So my guardian says. But the will 
of Alexander Brathous is not Fate. I 
have a will also.” 

“ You! You can only obey the decision 
of those who have your affairs in their 
hands. Your own father wished you to 
marry Wintoun in order to bring back 
the land to the Janfaries. It is the will 
of your dead father, and is not to be set 
aside for a fancy.” 

“Tf my father was alive I am sure he 
would now will differently. The dead do 
not know how men and things change. 
When you were my age, mama, would 
you have given up Captain Janfarie for 
the Wintoun lands?” 

“There is no Captain Janfarie in your 
case, Katherine, and therefore no question 
of ‘give up,’ and your marriage with 
Jamie has been part of your education. 
Yes indeed! I may say part of your 
very life.” 

“ Mama, dear, I warn you that about 
my marriage I shall follow the Janfarie 
rule and.‘do my will and fear not.’” 

Mrs. Brathous did not answer. She 
knew that most people have to submit to 
the force of circumstances. She said to 
herself “The days and weeks will go by, 
and the wedding will be announced, and 
the invitations sent out, and the presents 
and dresses will arrive, and every con- 
gratulation will be a fresh rivet; and at 
the last Katherine will take the good for- 
tune provided for her and be thankful. 
For Jamie Wintoun is a kind, good lad, 
and she might go farther and fare worse.” 

So she went about her household duties 
and did not worry herself concerning 
Katherine’s “will.” She heard her play- 
ing marches and mazurkas with a vehe- 
ment rapidity, and she smiled a little and 
then sighed. She was thinking how futile 
were the petulant rebellions of youth, and 
how soon the emotional girl would learn 
to accept calmly the inevitables of life, 
and make the best of them. Butshe did 
not leave her domestic duties to moralize, 
and at dinner there was a new soup anda 
new servant to discuss, and the subject of 
matrimony seemed to be alien and very 
far off. 
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After dinner Katherine put on her 
habit and rode over the hills to the manse. 
It had been a fine morning, but before 
noon the clouds heaped themselves in 
watery folds over the highest peaks and 
everything was swathed in mist and vapor. 
Then came the rain as it only can come 
down among the mountains, and the wind 
drove the sheet of water on her back, but 
the air was so invigorating that she tin- 
gled all over with life and rode up to the 
manse door with her wet face all alight 
with smiles. 

Jessy was there to meet her, and then 
the damp clothing was changed and the 
parlor fire stirred to a blaze, and the girls 
kissed each other again and sat down be- 
fore it. “Father has gone to Galashiels,” 
said Jessy. “He does not like to ride 
fast because it is not ministerial to galop, 
but I think this wind and rain will whip 
his horse to his best trot.” 

“The Laird is out too. I hope he 
will get wet through. Then he will 
stay in bed to-morrow for fear of rheu- 
matism.” 

“Has he been scolding again? If I 
was you I would get married. Jamie 
will never say a cross word to you.” 


“ When did your visitor leave, Jessy ?” 

“ He went to Galashiels last night. He 
is in Edenburgh ere this, no doubt.” 

“Have you seen the token, Jessy ?” 


“Father gave it to me. Look here!” 

“A sapphire ring! How lovely! I 
wonder who it was bought for.” 

“ A woman whom my father loved.” 

“ Was the Minister troubled much?” 

“No. He said that his life had been 
long enough for the forgetting of sorrow. 
But he looked sadly at the ring. He 
told me he had bought it with many 
months of self-denial of all kinds, and 
that I might wear it for the sake of a 
good woman now with God. That was 
all.” 

“What had Mr. Mowbray’s father to 
do with it?” 

“ He said nothing of him.” 

“Do you think Mr. Mowbray will ever 
come back here?” 

“Why should he?” 

“People do come for the fishing and 
the scenery.” 

“ There are far more fashionable places. 
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He did not seem anxious to prolong his 
visit. Father asked him to stay all night, 
but he would not.” 

“ Nevertheless I am sure he will return. 
Have you ever seen a more interesting 
man ?” 

“ Many a time.” 

“Now we have something to quarrel 
about.” 

“Oh no, Katherine! Why should we 
quarrel about Mr. Mowbray. Besides he 
will never come here again.” 

“Never come here again!” The 
words struck her on the heart. She 
turned sick and faint with the blow, but 
instead of crying out to Jessy, as she us- 
ually did when anything hurt her, she 
summoned all the strength of her own 
nature for help. In a few minutes she 
said : 

“ He may possibly find more fashiona- 
ble places, but where will he find a coun- 
try so interesting as Tweedside? Our 
hills and dales and trout steams are not 
mere earth and water ; they have a kind 
of humanity—they have so many heroes 
and events linked with them, that they are 
like story books. A good angler likes a 
living land to fish in.” 

“A good angler thinks of nothing at 
all but fish. Father would catch trout in 
a canal; and father said Mr. Mowbray 
had no proper respect for fishing. Ji Mr. 
Mowbray ever does come back to Gala 
Water it will not be for fish of any kind, 
he will come seeking the Flower of Gala 
Water; and I for one do not want any 
Englishman to carry her over the border. 
Are you going to read to me to-day Kath- 
erine?” 

Then Katherine lifted a book and Jes- 
sy took up the long heavy fishing stock- 
ing she was knitting, and while her nim- 
ble fingers flew in and out between the 
bright steel and the gray wool, Katherine 
read aloud the sweet poetic raphsodies of 
“ Lalla Rookh.” The rain beat upon the 
windows, and the wind shrieked around 
the house, but these two maidens sat smil- 
ing in that 


“Bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream,” 


listening with soft sighs and sympathy to 
the poet’s praise of love and quite sure 
that they too, could 
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“Love on through all ills, and love on till 
they died ;” 


contented to believe that if there was 


“ An Elysium on earth, 
It was this, it was this!” 

About four o’clock the Minister came 
back from Galashiels and the scents of 
Arby the Blest, and the love dreams be- 
hind Persian lattices, vanished before his 
homely wants and complainings. 

“Reading Lalla Rookh! Roses and 
water! Love and water! Perfect non- 
sense!’ he cried, with that touch of dia- 
lect he fell into when events troubled 
him. “A cup of hot tea, and a bite of 
mountain mutton, will be more wiselike 
at this hour of the day, Jessy. What do 
you say Mr. Bull?” and he stooped and 
stroked the dog which had been his com- 
panion through the storm, and which was 
now stretched on the rug before the blaz- 
ing fire. “ We are both wet and hungry, 
Bull, and these girls are reading about 
Love and Roses. What do you think of 
such foolishness ? ” 

Then Katherine burst into hearty 
laughter, as all must do who take the 
trouble to notice the irony in the lifted 


eyelids of a dog when it hears any person 


reproved. “ Look at the creature,” she 
said,” if he could only talk, Minister, 
what a lecture poets and young women 
who read poetry, would get! But he is 
like you, Sir, and prefers mutton.” 

“ Bull is not an exacting dog, but he 
does expect his little personal comforts to 
be attended to. Have a drink of tea, 
dearie,—and then galop home as quick as 
youcan. Itisan East-windy, West-windy 
storm; the East wind has about done its 
worst, and when the sun sets the West 
wind will show us what it can do.” 

“As long as it is light I like the 
storm,” she answered. “The rain is full 
of life, and the wind is full of life, and 
the spirit of the firmament thrills my 
spirit, and there is nothing better than a 
galop through wind and rain, except it 
be a plunge into the summer sea.” 

“But the Laird will be home before 
you, and then he will fret himself and 
your mother, and hurry and worry the 
whole household.” 

“The Laird will go straight to his bed. 
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He will call for blankets and herb teas, 
and watch for twinges of rhumatism, and 
send for mama every ten minutes. Min- 
ister what of your guest ?” 

“ He went away last night Katherine. 
Here is your pony, now finish your tea, 
and loiter no longer.” Jessy was helping 
her with her boots and habit as he spoke, 
and as soon as the last button was in 
place Katherine drew her crimson Rob- 
roy cap tight over her brows and went 
singing into the rain. They stood a few 
minutes at the open door and watched her 
headlong race through the swirling 
wreaths of vapor, her vivid crimson cap 
the only point visible in the gray banks ; 
yet for those few moments they heard her 
voice as some higher note pierced the wet 
shroud in which she was enveloped. 

“ Will no one tell me what she sings?” 
quoted the Minister, as he turned pleas- 
antly to his fireside; and Jessy took up 
the verse and finished it. 


“ Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow, 
From old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


Jessy was partially right, but it was not 
Katherine’s nature to sing sad songs. Be- 
sides the wind and the rain made her 
happy, and her heart refused to believe 
that Richard Mowbray had gone away 
forever. ‘“ People do not come into a life 
for nothing,” she argued, “ and it was into 
my life he was sent. The old ring and the 
old friendship were just the only introdue- 
tion Fate could manage. And it is far 
more likely he came for my weal than for 
my woe. At any rate I will believe this.” 

To such thoughts, mingled with the ex- 
hilarating storm, she reached Levens-hope 
in high spirits. Her habit was water- 
proof, and she flung it off with a laugh, 
and then removing her cap she shook her 
hair free again. Her cheeks were rosy 
and the rain drops lay like dew upon 
them. Her eyes sparkled, her mouth was 
curved with smiles, and she brought the 
very spirit of youth and vital joy into 
the room with her. Jamie Wintoun was 
sitting by the window pretending to read. 
He was really watching for Katherine. 

“Why, Jamie!” she said, “will any 
kind of a storm keep you away from 
Levens-hope? ” 
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“ None, while you are here, Katherine. 
I have been so uneasy; but I knew you 
you would be annoyed if I came to meet 
you.” 

“Indeed I should! This lonely ride to 
the manse is the last shred of liberty left 
me. I do not know what I should do 
without it. Every other hour of the day 
is, in some way or other, under his con- 
trol or surveillance.” 

“Uncle’s words are always worse than 
his intents, I think.” 

“ He says he is going to send me back 
to school.” 

“What: have you been doing, Kather- 
ine?” 

“T was, it seems, too civil to a guest, 
and not attentive enough to you.” 

Wintoun colored painfully, but he re- 
plied with a great deal of spirit, “ Uncle 
Brathous is too interfering in my personal 
affairs. I have not complained of your 
treatment, Katherine. Even if I had 
cause for complaint, I should not ask him 
to interfere.” 

“And Jessy was quite as attentive to 
Mr. Mowbray as I was.” 

“Yes,” he answered, but the tone was 
dubious. He felt that Jessy had a free- 
dom in this matter Katherine ought not 
to claim ; but then it was useless to say so. 
Then there was a few moments of embar- 
rassed silence. Katherine wanted Win- 
toun to continue the conversation about 
Mowbray, and Wintoun knew this, but 
the subject was a painful one; he could 
not instantly compel his own acquiescence, 
and while he hesitated Katherine asked 
with a forced indifference: 

“Jamie, what do you think of Mr. 
Mowbray ?” 

“You ought not to ask me that question, 
Katherine.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because you know I love you. How 
can you expect me to praise a man who 
may be my rival?” 

“ Nonsense!” she said, bnt Wintoun 
noticed that a vivid blush covered her 
face and throat, and that she went to the 
window and began to sing in order to 
hide her feeling. In a few moments she 
returned to the fireside and said : 

“ He has gone to Edinburgh.” 

“ But he will return.” 
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“ How can you tell that? Did he say 
so to you, Jamie?” 

“My heart tells me so. He admired 
you very much, Katherine. I do not 
blame him for that. Who could help it?” 

“Yet my guardian blames me for it. 
Jamie, you will not let him send me back 
to school ? 

“Give me the right to protect you, 
dearest! Then no one shall ever say a 
word to cross you.” 

“ Always that is the way?” she cried 
with tears in her eyes and voice. “I 
am to become your wife in order to cscape 
my step-father’s dictation. It would be 
simply a change of masters. Now no one 
van be generous because no one is un- 
selfish.” 

“Do not be so unjust, Katherine. I 
will not ask you to be my wife one hour 
before you are so willingly. Dearest! 
I love you so truly that I can live with- 
out you, and yet live for you.” 

He came towards her as he spoke, and 
Katherine looking into his face saw it il- 
luminated by his generosity of unselfish 
love. At that moment the tall ungrace- 
ful youth was almost handsome ; and she 
gave him her hand and said simply, 
“Thank you, Jamie!” 

Then a footman brought in a tea-tray, 
and Mrs. Brathous came down stairs. 
She was flushed and worried and said: 
“The Laird has taken cold and fears a 
fever.” Wintoun made some sympathetic 
remark, but Katherine was lost in thought 
and the meal was not a pleasant one. It 
was scarcely finished when the Laird sent 
for his wife, and Katherine casting about 
for something to pass the evening which 
would not permit Wintoun too much op- 
portunity for conversation, bethoight her 
of a new book of Border music; and she 
proposed they should learn some of the 
songs together. 

Wintoun was delighted. He knew 
that he could sing and to mingle his voice 
with Katherine’s voice was a rare pleas- 
ure. So they looked through the book, 
and Wintoun struck boldly out with 
“March! March! 


, 


Etterick and Teviotdale! 


He played the stirring notes with spirit 
and decision ; their voices blended charm- 
ingly, and the room seemed suddenly full 
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of mounting troopers and the stir and 
bustle of galloping horses. There was no 
weak note under Wintoun’s fingers, the 
men of Eskdale and of Twistdale went 
flying past to bugle tones, and they were 
just calling musically one to the other, 


“ All the blue bonnets are over the Border!” 


when Mrs. Brathous entered the room 
with a worried face and a lifted hand. 

“Katherine! Jamie!” she _ cricd. 
“You must stop playiug to-night, the 
Laird is very nervous. He says it excites 
him and he has some fever already. He 
thinks both of you are very unkind and 
he insists on the piano being closed at 
once.” 

Of course he was obeyed and Katherine 
then suggested a game of chess. But a 
chill had fallen upon her sunny mood ; 
she was distrait and discouraged, and she 
moved her pieces without consideration. 
Wintoun had no wish to checkmate her, 
he played as badly as she did. At last 
Katherine stood hastily up. She laid her 
hands over the board, looked steadily at 
her antogonist, and said in a voice whose 
tone was authoritative and decisive : 

“Jamie, we are both playing a false 
game. Let us withdraw before either of 
us have to say ‘I have lost !’” 

She then swept the pieces into their 
box, closed the lid, and put them away. 
The action had a kind of prophetic fate- 
fulness, a prescience unforseen and un- 
planned, endued with somewhat of om- 
nipotence. Its effect upon Wintoun was 
almost that of a sign from heaven. He 
did not doubt it, or analyze its meaning, 
or ask “ why” it affected himso. He only 
felt that in a moment all had changed for 
him. A sudden despair invaded his 
heart; he knew that he had lost Kathe- 
rine. He might reason himself back to 
hope, but at the end all her flattering 
tales would vanish, he was sure. A _ piti- 
less truth had been flashed upon his con- 
sciousness that hour, and he could not dis- 
pute it. 

Katherine was annoyed at herself. 
Why had she said those words? Why 
had she suddenly stopped their play? 
She felt in the silence that followed a 
strange regret that she had spoken, and 
that he had understood. For once her 
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ever ready thought failed her. She could 
not find a sentence, no, nor a word to say. 
She stirred the fire and moved the small 
table aside, and then almost unwillingly 
looked at Wintoun. And her eyes opened 
on him like a Book of Revelation. 

Sighing deeply he arrested his dismayed 
soul, and tried to find some commonplace 
remark which would dispel that uncanny 
sense of fateful foreknowledge. He went 
to a large window and drew aside the cur- 
tains. The whole land was wrapped in 
winding ‘sheets of mist, with a ghost of 
moonshine in them; and for the first 
time in his life, he was aware of that oc- 
cult world which every one carries about 
with him. 

“ Katherine,” he said sadly, “I will 
go home now. I have got an ailing heart 
to-night.” 

“IT am sorry, Jamie. But an ai’ing 
heart is better than a bad one and Brath- 
ous has spoiled our evening.” 

As she uttered the words Mrs. Brath- 
ous entered the room. “Jamie your 
uncle wants you” she said. “I hope 
you will not contradict him about any- 
thing to-night. He is so nervous and 
hard to manage.” 

Wintoun only bowed in reply. He 
was by no means in a conciliatory temper, 
and the sight of the unreasonable imagin- 
ary invalid was an irritating one. His 
head large and oblong had the hoariness 
of yellow mixed with gray; his sheep 
eyes were watery and furtive; his tongue 
—always too big for his mouth—was the 
organ of a voice hollow, querulous and 
yet authoritative. He was sitting up in 
bed with a large tartan plaid over his 
shoulders. 

“You see what a man gets who serves 
the public,” he cried; “little honor and 
no sympathy. You and Katherine were 
singing away as if the Laird of Levens- 
hope was in the very height of perfect 
health.” 

“Have you sent for me in order to 
quarrel, uncle?” 

“Quarrel? Quarrel! Who speaks 
of quarreling? Think shame of yourself 
James Wintoun! I sent for you because 
I want you and Katherine Janfarie to 
tie yourselves together as soon as may be. 
I am tired out with so much love making 
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in my house. I have finished my own 
share of that silly business and it is not 
pleasant to have song singing and reel 
dancing and such like havers night after 
night.” 

“1 cannot marry Katherine until she 
gives me permission.” 

“ Permission, indeed! I wonder who 
is her guardian? I have given you per- 
mission. Go back and tell her I will al- 
low her to choose any day between this 
and Michaelmas.” 

“JT will tell her nothing of the kind, 
Sir. I doubt if Katherine and I will ever 
marry. I do not think she loves me, 
and I do not wish to marry her unless 
she does.” 

“ Are you gone clean daft James Win- 
toun ? 
course you will! I intend to see to that. 
Do you think I will have dead folk wor- 
ried out of their graves, and live folk wor- 
ried into them, for Katherine’s nonsense ?” 

“ Katherine’s feelings are to be con- 
sulted.” 

“ Katherine’s feelings! Heard one ever 
the like? A bit of a school girl that has 
not come to her feelings any more than 
she has come to her reason! I will re- 


mind you that I hold a mortgage on Win- 
toun lands and.that you are looking to 
Katherine’s money to pay me.” 

“T am doing nothing of the kind, Sir! 
I would not marry Katherine for her 


money. I do not care that for her 
money !” and Wintoun snapped his fingers 
passionately, almost in his uncle’s face. 
“You are a born fool then! The man 
of this day who does not care for money 
can go out of date and break his heart 
if he likes to. Out of my presence any- 
way, Sir! You have made me a great 
deal worse and likely as not I shall bide 
awake all night for your ridiculous non- 
sense!” Then he rang the bell furiously 
and called out at the same moment 
“Helen! Helen! Come you here! Helen 
send for Doctor Musgrave! Peter Sym- 
ington ride for the doctor! I have had 
a chill! Ill be having a fever next! 
What kept you, Helen!” and so on, 
until Wintoun was glad to escape the 
rasping, unreasonable voice. The chill 
wind and the drifting vapors were more 
kindly and comfortable companions. 


You will marry Katherine, of 
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The next morning the Laird was still 
sick and the house was wretched, but 
the mist was so thick Katherine did not 
dare to go over the hills. And this con- 
dition continued for four days. Then Sab- 
bath came and she found her way to 
church and afterwards to the manse, but 
there was no great comfort in either place. 
The Minister was pre-occupied and Jessy 
never named Mowbray. Moreover she 
treated Katherine’s one question about 
him as if the subject bored her. 

“He has forgotten our very existence, 
I dare say, Katherine ; and we need not 
worry ourselves about his. He was seek- 
ing pleasure and we made an hour or two 
for him. Iam quite sure that he will 
just mingle us up with the fine views, the 
driving, the fishing, the sight-seeing and 
the other bonnie lasses that he will dance 
a reel with.” 

“Then I am real sorry, Jessy! I liked 
him more than that, and I will even tell 
you so.” 

“Dear! why should you? Men are 
never to trust to. Father said this one 
would be ‘dangerous.’ ” 

“Oh Jessy! If you would love me a 
little!” 

Then Jessy understood her friend’s 
trouble and she talked sensibly no longer. 
She turned her tongue and began to 
praise Mr. Mowbray. She said the like 
of him in looks had never been seen on 
Tweedside, and that a blind man might 
have known that he gave his heart away 
the moment he looked at Katherine. 
“Yes, dear!” she said, “as he sat there 
and you stood at the open door, he got a 
wound he will never get over.” 

It was not that Katherine confessed her 
love, it was that Jessy divined it and 
that with the unselfishness of a true friend 
she hasted to give the only sympathy that 
is of value—the assurance of whatever 
we wish to believe. This conversation 
began before the morning service and was 
continued in the noon interval. Kath- 
erine’s heart was full of her small domes- 
tic troubles and she could no longer re- 
strain her confidence. She told Jessy 
how ill-tempered and tyrannical the Laird 
was to everyone, but especially to herself. 
“T am at his mercy ;” she said, “ and he 
makes me feel it every hour. If I prac- 
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tice my music the piano affects his nerves ; 
if he finds me with a novel he asserts that 
it is improper reading and takes it away. 
Poetry offends him still more deeply.” 

“ Father says the Laird is very narrow 
and bigoted about literature. He thinks 
Robert Burns covers the ground.” 

“ Yesterday I put a piece of heliotrope 
at my throat and he made me remove it ; 
he said the scent of the thing made him 
have a faintness. I pointed out several 
pieces in the vases and he answered if I 
would wear a vase full of other flowers 
with heliotrope he might perhaps endure 
it. He makes the same objection to any 
other flower I choose. He takes dislikes 
to all the gowns I look well in and I really 
can only dress myself in a gray winsey 
or a Galashiel’s tartan with any comfort. 
All my friends are in some way objection- 
able. The Heriots are flighty ; the Neth- 
erby girls are extravagant; the Hislops 
are vulgar; the Fenwicks are beyond 
bearing for their pride; and so on and so 
on. If it was not for the Minister he 
would cross you off my visiting list also.” 

“Why does he do such things?” 

“Only because he is a natural tyrant. 
He loves to show his power and I am 
completely in it. Until lately I did not 
mind him very much. I had mama and 
you and everything outside gave me joy. 
I wore my pretty dresses when I came 
here and played and sang when he was 
out of the house and carried my novels 
and poetry to my own room, and as long 
as I could visit Jessy Telfair, I cared 
nothing for the Heriots or for anybody 
else.” 

“You have Jamie Wintoun apo on 
your side. Jamie is a multitude.” 

“ Jamie is well enough.” 

“Well enough! And Jamie is to be 
your husband !” 

“No, he is not. I vow I will never 
marry him. Jamie knows how I feel. I 
made him understand the other night. I 
did not mean to hurt him but I fear I did; 
for he has not been to Levens-hope since 
and the Laird was fretting and fuming 
about his ‘nephew’s wrongs’ all the time 
I ate my breakfast this morning.” 

“Poor Jamie Wintoun! He is such a 
good-hearted honorable sonl.” 


“He may have all the good qualities 
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that exist, Jessy, and yet he has never 
made me in all these years care for him 
as some one made me care with a glance 
and a sigh and a touch of his hand. And 
this Some One has all Jamie’s good qual- 
ities added to his own special ones.” 

“ Besides, all those other excellencies 
which you are constantly inventing for 
him?” 

“ Very likely I do invent some. Every 
woman has to invent for the man she 
loves her ideal virtues, not one in a 
thousand has them naturally.” 

On these topies they talked with an 
ever increaseng interest. The kirk bell 
rang and the Minister prayed and 
preached and the congregation scattered 
over the hills and Katherine still lay up- 
on Jessy’s bed with a headache and a 
heartache, telling her griefs and despairs, 
and listening to hopes and likelihoods ; 
angry a little, weeping a little, but with 
all finding great comfort in Jessy’s rea- 
sonable and unreasonable friendship. 

When Dr. Telfair came back from the 
afternoon service Jessy boldly defended 
her own and Katherine’s delinquency. 
“ Katherine is really sick,” she said, “and 
I staid at home with her. And you 
ought to go and give the Laird a good 
scolding, father. He is simply an out- 
rageous domestic tyrant.” 

“ He thinks he is doing his duty.” 

“He knows he is overdoing his duty. 
And it is the overdoing that delights him.” 

“ What was Katherine crying about?” 

“Crying?” 

“ Yes, I heard her sobbing. Poor little 
lassie! What was she crying for?” 

“ For the moon, I think.” 

“You mean for that Mr. Mowbray she 
met here?” 

“Yes; that is what I mean.” 

“ Jessy, you are a wise wee body, and I 
will tell you something. You must judge 
whether to speak or to be quiet. I have 
had three newspapers from the young 
man. His name is in all of them. I 
have no doubt they were intended for 
Katherine. He was sure I would tell 
you and equally sure that you would car- 
ry the message to Katherine.” 

“Where are the papers, father? Why 
did you not tell me before? A Babylon- 
ish signet would have been more wisely 
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read by you than a roundabout love 
message.” 

“I am not altogether without a sense 
of the tender passion, Jessy. I live yet, 
my daughter, in a shadow of the bygone. 
But I was thinking of Wintoun, who is 
a very pleasant young man and living 
within my own bounds and parish.” 

“Katherine will never marry Jamie 
Wintoun.” 

“The Laird wiil make her.” 

“She is beyond his ‘make’ now.” 

“ Not until she is of age.” 

“Pshaw! She came of age the day she 
met Richard Mowbray. Father, you are 
ten times greater than the Laird ; stir 
yourself up for poor Katherine, who is 
like to be driven distracted between Brath- 
ous and Wintoun.” 

“ A word in such a matter, Jessy, is 
like a inustard seed, and may grow into a 
great tree, and with all my college learn- 
ing and soul wisdom I might be put to 


the wall by two bits of lassies not out of 


their teens yet. I am not even very sure 


if I ought to let you have the newspapers.” 

“] have taken your first word on that 
subject, father, and so I will never heed 
your second, which is nothing but a doubt 


anyway. Mysie will give you a good tea, 
I looked well to it. Mine has gone up- 
stairs with Katherine’s. We would only 
be talking unsabbath like if we came 
down, and besides you would feel it to 
be your duty to forbid us looking at the 
papers to-day, and that would be a 
dreadful trial.” 

An involuntary glance at the papers 
when Dr. Telfair first spoke of them had 
revealed their situation to Jessy. They 
were on a bookshelf and she took posses- 
sion of them with a nod and a smile, and 
ran upstairs with the fleet feet of love. 
The evening meal had been set by the 
window, and Katherine had risen and 
was pouring the boiling water upon the 
leaves of the tea as Jessy entered. The 
peculiar refreshing odors of Pekoe and 
young Hyson filled the room and _ there 
was a wan smile upon Katherine’s face, 
for the young have to be very despairing 
indeed, before the succulent juices of flesh 
and luscious sweetness of creams fail to 
interest them. The idea of a good meal 
had been accepted by Katherine at first 
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with the resignation which a sense of per- 
sonal duty inspires, but it was fast be- 
coming a pleasureable anticipation. 

Jessy’s face flashed to her hope and 
expectation, and Katherine put down 
the little brass kettle and looked at her 
friend with breathless interest. Selfish 
people like to play with good news, to 
make riddles and surprises and please 
themselves, but Jessy shut the door and 
said promptly. 

“ Dear! if you want to know about 
Mr. Mowbray, here are three newspapers 
with his name in them. He sent them 
to father. Of course he knew they would 
be given to you. Love has many strange 
postmen. Only think of him sending the 
Minister—Dr. Telfair himself, and no 
less!” 

She was turning over one paper as she 
spoke and the others were in Katherine’s 
hands. <A pencil mark quickly directed 
their attention to the proper lines. “ Here 
is the first notice,” said Jessy ; ‘ Balmoral 
Hotel, Edinburgh, Richard Mowbray. 
Mowbray, Westmoreland. How the 
name stands out among a score of other 
names.” 

“ He looked at it,” said Katherine, and 
the words caught light from his eyes— 
“here is the second notice: ‘ Perth, Rich- 
ard Mowbray, Mowbray, Westmoreland.’ 
What is he doing in Perth, Jessy? Did 
he speak of Perth before I came?” 

“T think not. This is the latest paper, 
May 15. ‘Wick, Caledonian Hotel.’ ” 

“Wick! Whatever has he gone to 
Wick for? It is almost at John O’Groats 
—at the last foot of Scottish ground.” 

“Think I know. He spoke of an 
aunt who lived in the Orkneys. The 
next paper I dare say will come from 
Kirkwall.” 

Katherine’s headache and heartache 
were now gone—blown off John O’Groats, 
far away over the great Northern Sea. 
It was charming to see how brightly and 
swiftly the color came back to her cheeks 
and the light to her eyes. She was hun- 
gry then and she poured out the tea and 
enjoyed her slice of mountain mutton, and 
very much enjoyed her tarts and tinctured 
cream ; the while she talked softly and 
smiled and dimpled and was as happy as 
she had been miserable. The Laird was 
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now a nonentity. She felt even a trifle 
belligerent towards him. Wintoun’s ab- 
sence was no longer annoying; Jessy 
promised to see the young man and find 
out what was the worst of the trouble 
there. And after a delicious delightful 
meal Katherine rode slowly and hopeful- 
ly home, between the two lights, with 
three little scraps of newspaper in her 
silk purse. As for the purse, it was hid- 
den away safely close to her heart ! 


CHAPTER III. 
DESTINY. 


What is love! ’tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter. 
What’s to come is still unsure; 
In delay there lies no plenty. 
Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 
—Twelfth Night. 


WueEN Mowbray came first to Gala 
Water the primroses were starring the 
meadows and hedgerows, when he came 
again the roses were beginning to bloom. 
The interval was not a happy one to 
Katherine, for if love makes a man cun- 
ning it makes a woman self-willed. With- 
out actual knowledge of Mowbray’s char- 
acter she had assured herself that he was 
the mate of her soul and that it wonld be 
a kind of sin to hesitate in her allegiance. 
She had seen Mowbray but a few hours. 
Wintoun had been her familiar for years, 
but no doubt had troubled her decision 
against Wintoun. Almost without con- 
sideration or without conscious intent she 
had made her old lover understand that 
she had decided against him; and Win- 
toun, not usually quick to apprehend, had 
been positive of this decision, though the 
words which had enlightened him ad- 
mitted of another construction. 

His uncle’s temper had suddenly forced 
him to take a position which he had not 
considered, and which on reflection he re- 
gretted. He had in fact spoken more 
proudly and chivalrously than he felt. 
The next morning he could not endure 
the thought of resigning Katherine. To 
give her up implied the unsettling of all 
his life, and he was a young man whose 
happiness depended upon it being fixed 
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and methodical. Unusual events and 
emotions disturbed his equilibrium, threw 
him out of his orbit, and he felt like some 
forlorn castaway. Katherine was lovely 
and lovesome, and he had got the habit 
of loving her. In tearing herself from 
him she inflicted a wound, and suffering 
of any kind was a new sensation to 
Wintoun. He resented it and his uncle 
had been the first recipient of his re- 
sentment. 

But his heart suffering was not all. 
Katherine’s desertion would wound his 
personal and family pride in the keenest 
manner. He could imagine how young 
Heriot and Jack Netherby and Harry 
Forster would condole with him. He 
was aware that he had “peacocked ” 
about Katherine’s love for him and _ his 
alliance with the Flower of Gala Water 
in a way to merit the sympathizing re- 
taliation which was sure to come. How 
they would twit him with the English- 
man’s triumph! How they would con- 
dole with him because he lived three hun- 
dred years too late and could no longer 
“ride” into Westmoreland and “lift” 
Mowbray’s cattle and corn and carry off 
Mowbray’s wife. Not naturally a very 


bright young man his imagination had 
at this crisis a terrible vividness. 
Nor could he afford to be quite oblivi- 


ous of his uncle’sthreat. It was true that 
Brathous had part of his estate in pawn. 
He had been made fatherless at an early 
age and his mother had not been equal 
to her position as guardian of a large 
landed estate. She had left it in diffi- 
culties which Brathous had assumed and 
hitherto managed with great skill; but 
in financial matters if his uncle went 
against him what could he do? 

These reflections added to a severe cold 
produced a fever which kept him at home 
for a week. Katherine thought she was 
to blame for his absence. The Laird was 
sure his nephew was brooding over the 
angry words he had said—bogh were 
blaming themselves somewhat and both 
were anxious to be friends again. Dur- 
ing that week there had been hours, if he 
had known them, when he might have 
greatly influenced both his love and his 
creditor ; for it is not in any life oppor- 
tunity is wanting; it is the soul, alas! 
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that is either ignorant of its “hour” or 
else too fearful to claim it. 

In any case Wintoun let it slip and 
every day took it further away. Kather- 
ine received the hope which had been 
sent to her through the vagrant news- 
papers, and after that Sabbath day she 
felt no more compunctions about Wintoun. 
Her rapturous joy in the peradventure 
messages overcame such weak and tran- 
sitory regrets and doubts as had assailed 
her in her loneliness. 

“T will have the blessedness of loving 
as well as of being loved;” she said to 
herself as she went home with the three 
bits of paper in her possession. “Jamie 
may love me, but I do not love him; and 
even Jamie has the habit of loving more 
than the divine passion of the condition. 
I will wait for Richard Mowbray. He 
is sure to come.” 

She was then sorry that Jessy had 
promised to say a conciliating word to 
Wintoun. She wished she had told her 
to leave affairs as they were. The Laird’s 
anger at his nephew’s absence would be 
easier to bear than Jamie’s reproachful 
eyes and the frightened attempts to please 
her which he would be certain to make. 
She hoped some good fate would prevent 
Jessy seeing Wintoun until she could 
contradict her desire. But Jessy was no 
lukewarm friend. She peasuaded her 
father to take her to Wintoun House 
early on Monday morning, and while the 
Minister went to talk with a sick plough- 
man Jessy took the unhappy lover seri- 
ously to task. 

“ Running away even before your rival 
is on the ground! Iam ashamed of you, 
Jamie Wintoun! The man may never 
come near Gala Water again. He may 
have seen some other pretty girl as he 
went through the Scottish land. He 
may have a sweetheart in England.” 

“He is sure to come back here. I 
feel it.” 

“ Nosone’s feelings are to trust to. They 
are simply the most unreliable of evidence. 
Suppose he does come back! What then! 
Lord Taunton admired Katherine and 
came back, and back, and then went his 
way and married another woman.” 

“Mr. Mowbray fell in real love with 
Katherine. I know he did.” 
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“What do you know of real love? ” 

“T think I know all about it, Jessy.” 

“You do not. If you were in real 
love would you stop away from Kather- 
ine for anything or anyone? No. You 
would press your case morning, noon and 
night. You would get Katherine’s mother 
on your side. You would seek your 
uncle’s active help, for if he set himself 
to worry Katherine she would marry or 
drown herself to get beyond him—and if 
you had a thimble full of good sense you 
would be coaxing me this very minute to 
say the good words you have not spirit 
enough to say for yourself. Jamie Win- 
toun, order your best horse and put on 
your best coat and away over to Levens- 
hope and ask for what was promised you ; 
and then see to it that you let no one 
say ‘No.’” 

He looked at the pretty, bright girl 
standing before him, and he could not 
help admiring her. He also liked her 
lecture. It brought a flush of color to 
his cheeks and a very pleasant warmth 
to his heart. She was the incarnation of 


hope and resolution ; and her trig tweed 
suit, her soft derby with its one erect 
eagle’s feather and her gloved hands 


seemed to express to him the idea of en- 
terprise—of something to be done. 

“T will act in whatever way you think 
best, Jessy,” he said; “that is, I will do 
as well as I can. I do not know how 
Uncle Brathous will take my call. He 
told me to leave his house and he has 
not sent for me again.” 

“Are you waiting for a gracious word 
from this ‘son of Nabal?’ He has not 
such a thing in his keeping. But I war- 
rant he is longing to see you, for the 
number of people who care for his com- 
pany is very small indeed. Beck and 
bow a bit to his lairdship, there is no 
shame in humoring a spoiled man for 
your own ends. And in order to see 
Katherine you must see Brathous. Put 
your pride in your pocket and tell Kathe- 
rine you have done it for her sake. You 
may be in real love, Jamie, but it is 
clear to me you do not know the first 
thing about making real love.” 

“What is the first thing, Jessy?” 

“Ask Katherine that question and look 
in her face the way you are looking now 








and she will maybe answer you. Such a 
coat as you have on! Such old slippers 
on your neat little feet! You ought to 
think shame of yourself, Jamie, for none 
can look better than you can if you take 
the least trouble to look well.” 

“T wish Katherine thought so. Mow- 
bry is a very handsome man.” 

“He is different to you, but he is not 
handsomer. He has brown eyes and you 
have blue; he has black hair and you 
have brown. You are both slender and 
you are the taller. It is a matter of 
taste. Most women would think you the 
better looking. I am sure you have the 
best heart and the best temper. I dare 
say also, if it comes to the main argu- 
ment, you have the longest purse. It is 
not lady-like to bet, you know, Jamie, or 
I would bet on you.” 

“T ought to wait for the minister’s re- 
turn,” 

“Tt is not necessary. I will make a 
proper excuse for you. Father will talk 
to Tom Tytler for an hour if they get to 
socialism, and somehow even the Bible 
leads men there, now-a-days. I can 
amuse myself with the piano,” and she 
gave him a bright nod of dismissal, and 
degan to sing with a mocking lamenta- 
tion : 


“Oh, Love, you’ve been a villain, since the days 
of Troy and Helen ; 

When you caused the fall of Paris, and of 
very many more!” 


He went away laughing at her im- 
peachment and Jessy did not finish the 
verse. Her face grew sombre, even sad. 
She lifted a book, opened it upside down 
and pretended to read. The agitation of 
self-consciousness made her uncomfort- 
able; and she knew that she had been 
playing a part. 

“T do not care much for Jamie my- 
self,” she said; then she suddenly flung 
down the book and went into the garden. 
The tone of her own voice frightened and 
informed her, for there was undoubtedly 
in it that curiously unsatisfactory ring 
which may always be heard in the re- 
nunciation of the unaccepted. 

As she walked restlessly to and fro she 
saw Winton go out of the court yard on 
his finest horse, and she stood still and 
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watched him ride at a steady galop over 
the hills. ‘“ He is a good man and he has 
a sensible mind though he is never in the 
clouds,” she thought. “Poor Jamie! If 
he only had wings, and a little sacred 
fire, then Katherine might love him. 
What has Mowbray that he has not? 
Just that sacred fire that glows and 
warms, and makes a woman’s heart like 
wax before its flame. I am glad he did 
not look at me—nor sigh for me—may- 
be I would have caught love from him 
too.” 

Evidently Wintoun had not this sacred 
flame to impart to Katherine; indeed 
Jessy had often noticed that he was cold 
and ill-at-ease in the presence of Kather- 
ine. And this morning he was subjected 
to peculiarly adverse influenee. The 
Laird indeed welcomed him with unmis- 
takable pleasure, but the Laird had been 
very unpleasant to his wife and step- 
daughter all the morning and both of 
them regarded Wintoun’s unexpected vis- 
it as a golden opportunity for revenging 
his uncle’s bad temper. 

They therefore received the young man 
with a formal politeness which was chill- 
ing. Mrs. Brathous asked after his cold 
and his lungs, and then became absorbed 
in Katherine’s embroidery. Katherine 
gave him her hand and a few sympathetic 
platitudes and returned to her consulta- 
tion about colors with her mother. Then 
the Laird made some contemptuous re- 
marks about women, and Mrs. Brathous 
left the room while Katherine bent lower 
over her work, and Wintoun was miser- 
ably conscious of his unfortunate situa- 
tion. 

Somehow he felt also that the ladies 
had tacitly relegated him to the position 
of the Laird’s friend and nephew. He 
understood why he was being thus pun- 
ished and was angry at his uncle for 
bringing him into such disfavor ; and yet 
he knew that a quarrel with Brathous 
was a quarrel with all his opportunities. 
What then could he do but submit to cir- 
cumstances he found himself unable to 
control? Because it was only in submis- 
sion he could find opportunity to retrieve 
himself. 

He was unfortunately thirty-six hours 
too late, and it might as well have been 
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a lifetime. Had he sought Katherine’s 
presence on Saturday, instead of Monday, 
he might have found her in that mood of 
despair which is grateful for affection ; 
but Sunday had bronght her hope and 
she was sanguine and happy and far 
more inclined to look forward to her new 
lover than to enter into sentimental con- 
versation with her old one. 

Day after day Wintoun went the same 
hopeless road. The Laird scolded and 
threatened, but he could find nothing 
tangible to complain of, though he was 
quite sure there was everything to com- 
plain of. For though Katherine rode 
and walked and talked and sang with 
Wintoun, very much after the usual 
form, all could see that it was but a 
form—that the old girlish kindness and 
freedom which had been its spirit was 
gone, and that though they were very 
constantly together there was a wall of 
separation between them, transparent but 
more impassable than adamant. 

It was in this daily veiled antagonism 
that the Laird first found out the power 
of the majority. Katherine’s womanhood 
had made her her mother’s ally, and Mrs. 


Brathous began to show signs of restless- 
ness and rebellion under the Laird’s do- 
mestic autocracy which amazed her hus- 
band, and ought to have given him notice 


that his reign of terror was over. There 
were now two against one, and he was sure 
that Wintoun would join the enemy 
either on his first open disapproval or 
their first open favor. Then there would 
be three wills against his will. In that 
ease he doubted and consequently he 
feared. 

But the Spring grew to Summer and 
the roses were blowing in the rose garden 
and the blue heaven and green earth and 
soft wind made the place around Levens- 
hope a little bit of Paradise. Katherine 
however had been for ten days restless 
and unhappy, for the Laird as a last an- 
noyance had forbidden her visits to the 
manse. He said it was “because the 
hill sides were infested with ‘ Trippers’ 
and ‘ Tourists’ whom nobody knew, and 
who were not to be trusted.” He gave 
his gamekeeper the strictest charges about 
the woods and the trout streams, and 
vowed “he would be glad enough if some 


just the man to strain at a knat. 
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stravagers round Levenshope got a shot 
or two.” 

Katherine knew that he was hitting 
Mowbray over her shoulder and she 
talked scornfully to her mother about the 
coward wish. “Because, mama,” she 
said, “ he will not have the courage to 
utter one word to Mr. Mowbray if he ever 
does come here again. He will pretend 
to be delighted to see him. He will carry 
him to the stalls to praise his prize oxen, 
and then wink at the gamekeeper to do 
his dastard will for him.’ And Mrs, 
Brathous did not defend her husband or 
invent excuses for him as she had been 
wont to. 

However Katherine knew that if any 
news came, or any event occurred which 
was of interest Jessy would be sure to let 
her know in some way. Jessy’s resources 
were infinite, though generally it was 
enough to move the Minister to make all 
other moves successful. So Katherine’s 
heart beat fast one morning when she saw 
Dr. Telfair at the door very early. He 
said he had come to take the Laird to 
Selkirk for a day or two. There was to 
be an important meeting of the clergy 
there anent a matter of heresy, “and 
Brathous,” he added, “it is such men of 
the laity as yourself who must stand by 
the clergy.” 

Brathous was well pleased to go. If 
there was a tittle of creed to settle he was 
Before 
he had finished dressing for the journey 
he had persuaded himself that the meet- 
ing at Selkirk would be at a dead loss if 
he was not present. Yet amid all the 
theological importance he felt, he did not 
forget to give Katherine a strict injunc- 
tion not to leave Levens-hope unless in 
the company of her mother. The Minis- 
ter said he had a message from Jessy 
which would break that order, but the 
Laird would hear tell of no interference. 
“Tt was beyond talking of,” he said. 

When the two men were out of sight 
Katherine turned to her mother. “ Never 
mind, Katherine, my dearie,” said that 
lady cheerfully, “I am going to Gala- 
shiels this afternoon and I can leave you 
with Jessy till I return.” 

“Can you not go this morning, mama?” 

“No, I wish I could. But I have the 
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dairy and linen room to attend to this 
morning, else we would start immediately 
and make a day of it. But we can bring 
Jessy back with us.” 

“Mama, darling! you are as kind as 
you are pretty, and that is saying a great 
deal,” and the pleasant words and the 
kiss which went with them sent Mrs. 
Brathous to her household duties with a 
light heart. “It is such an easy thing to 
make people happy,” she reflected as she 
sat down with the dairy book and began 
to count the quarts of cream and the 
pounds of butter it represented. 

Meantime Katherine had one of those 
warm impressions, those instinctively 
sagacious presentiments which enable a 
sensitive soul to anticipate events. She 
knew Richard Mowbray was coming. 
The soft warm breeze told her so; the 
birds sang the news to her; the flowers 
nodded and waved and blushed their con- 
sciousness of the event. Her heart beat 
with the sweetest tremors; her eyes had 
in them that clear far-off gaze, which 
shows the soul to be on the look out. 
She was suddenly anxious about her ap- 
pearance; suddenly aware of being 


pressed for time, and she ran up stairs as 


if she had not a moment to lose. 

A simple little gown of finest lawn and 
white as light had just been laid upon her 
bed. She put it on, she belted it with a 
white ribbon, she loosened her braided 
hair, she tied on her pink garden hat and 
she took her rush basket and scissors to 
the rose hedges. A musk rose, pink and 
mossy, looked at her and she gathered it 
and placed it in her girdle. Then she 
heard footsteps—voices—a low laugh— 
a merry strain of song: 

“ Willie Foster’s gane to sea, 
Siller buckles at his knee, 
He'll come back and marry me, 

Bonnie Willie Foster !” 

She instantly divined the truth. Jessy 
was coming through the garden and some 
one was with Jessy. She knew who it 
was. All fear was gone, hope and love 
made glad her heart, made bright her 
eyes, made rosy her cheeks, dimpled her 
mouth with smiles, illumined her face 
with that ultra-terrestrial charm, which 
belongs to beauty transfigured by the 
heart, not by the intellect. 
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She stood motionless erect, every sense 
absorbed in listening. For one moment 
she had an impulse to answer Jessy’s 
song, the next moment she felt it would 
be an offence to destiny. Love knew 
where she was waiting. If Mowbray held 
her fate, he also ought to know. There 
was a slight hesitation, a cessation of hu- 
man voices ; they were plucking a flower, 
she could see the bush tremble at its loss ; 
and before she could breathe again Jessy 
and Mowbray came into sight. 

Her eyes went straight to her lover‘and 
they drew him like a magnet. In a mo- 
ment he was at her side. She gave him 
her hand and he kissed it. He spoke but 
cne word, and it was her name. But in 
that one word love said everything. It 
was impossible then that these two should 
ever go back to the formalities that intro- 
duce conventional lovemaking. It would 
have been as absurd as to turn back a 
scholar from the highest form to the low- 
est. They indeed asked each other some 
common place questions, but they meant 
no more than the runs and chords be- 
tween a singer’s versesmean. And Jessy 
was a good little Christian. In this case 
she at once resolved to do to Katherine 
precisely what she would have liked 
Katherine to do to her. She said “she 
could not wait for them to exchange 
notes; she had some important business 
with Mrs. Brathous, and they could find 
their way to the house and take their 
leisure about it!” 

Both watched her out of sight and then 
somehow the little basket fell from Kath- 
erine’s hands and Mowbray was clasping 
both of them in his own. “ Katherine, 
my beauty!” he said softly, “ you might 
have stepped out of the folded leaves of 
the rose blossoms! Katherine, my be- 
loved, say to me one word of welcome! ” 

Then she spoke and the roses nodded 
with delight ; and the small blithe wrens 
burst into a wild little jubilate at her 
answer. Mowbray needed only this 
slight encouragement. He gave her no 
time to qualify it. He wooed her as men 
ought to woo—with an irresistible will, 
with a-passionate desire. And love is a 
magistrate in language. He taught Mow- 
bray words that unlocked the maiden’s 
heart ; taught him words that swayed her 
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there among the lonely rose trees, as 
orators sway multitudes in the market 
place. They were often foolish words 
with no scholarly meaning, but they 
touched her with a delicious intelligence. 
They were often nothing but a sweet, im- 
pulsive, impetuous iteration, but this itera- 
tion was as potent as the quick recurring 
blows of the hammer on the anvil. If he 
said only “ Darling” he said it twenty 
times, and each time it came hotter from 
his heart and went closer to hers. 

Such wooing makes an ugly man hand- 
some ; it makes a handsome man but lit- 
tle lower than an angel. Mowbray had 
that beauty which catches and charms the 
eyes—a graceful form, a winning man- 
ner, regular features, and what is much 
rarer, flesh of finest texture; translucid 
in its paleness, so much so that his brown 
expressive eyes were not more lambent 
than the rest of his face. And Love 
transfigured him, he was even physically 
divine, under the celestial emotion. 

Swiftly went that wonderful hour 
among the roses—that delectable, exqui- 
site hour that never comes to any mortal 
but once. There were tears of rapture in 
their eyes, when at last they turned out 


of the flowery labyrinth, pledged to each 


other for ever! In their bliss they were 
assailed by a little of that weariness and 
melancholy which all mortals must expe- 
rience who dare the only earthly joy 
which holds the gift of immortality. 
Katherine fled to her room and fell upon 
her knees, and wept a little and prayed a 
little in those broken ejaculations which 
are at once so childlike and so acceptable 
to the Divinity. 

Mowbray held his cup of happiness 
with a steadier hand, but he was strangely 
affected by this sweet realization of man’s 
capacity for a double existence. For it 
was not so much that something new had 
come into his life, as that something old 
had been returned to him. To love 
Katherine had been no fresh lesson, he 
had found her at first sight familiar and 
the sense of “right” in her had been the 
earliest sensation she inspired. Admira- 
tion and affection followed quickly, but 
he was certain the instant and primal 
idea of his heart was that Katherine was 
anteriorily and inalienably his own. 
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As he stood feeling the sweetness of 
this right, but not in any reasoning about 
it, Jessy came to him. “ Where is Kath- 
erine?” she asked. “ Katherine is mine 
forever,” he answered, with the selfish ir- 
relevancy of a lover; for he had not yet 
been able to consider Katherine with 
reference to any person but himself. 

“Well, then, Mr. Mowbray,” said Jessy, 
“if you will take my advice you will go 
and talk to Katherine’s mother. She is 
just a most important person. This is 
your happy hour and all its work will 
prosper. So do make the most of it.” 

He went instantly to Mrs. Brathous. 
She had just put on a new summer gown 
in whieh she looked exceedingly pretty, 
and she was in that charming mood which 
a consciousness of good looks inspires ; so 
Mowbray was one of those welcome 
guests who come just at the right time. 
She made him feel that she was glad to 
see him, and he lost not one moment in 
opening his case. He seated himself be- 
fore her, he spoke with an eloquence which 
denied all objections. In a few minutes 
he was holding her hands and begging 
her to stand by Katherine and himself 
against all odds. She was not very easily 
persuaded. She said Wintoun had looked 
on Katherine as his future wife for near- 
ly seven years. She spoke of the Laird’s 
long, unwavering determination to unite 
the two estates by marriage; “ For Win- 
toun is his heir,” he said, “ and Wintoun- 
Lands and Levens-hope is no mean mat- 
rimony.” Mowbray however had words 
far beyond her reasoning; he talked with 
his heart and she grew silent. Then the 
tears came to her eyes and at this favora- 
ble moment Katherine entered the room 
and slipped within her mother’s arm and 
laid her cheek against her mother’s 
breast. 

Mrs. Brathous stooped and kissed her 
child. She had begun then to give way. 
And Mowbray’s adoration of the girl, 
his impetuosity, his determination to take 
no denial were irresistible. Undeniably 
also his beauty was a silent but powerful 
friend, for there seemed to be a natural 
fitness in the marriage of a man so hand- 
some with a girl so lovely. At the last, 
Mrs. Brathous surrendered uncondition- 
ally. 
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“Tt is enough, Mr. Mowbray,” she said. 
“T am convinced by something beyond 
your words. My heart is with Katherine 
and you, and I will stand by you to the 
very uttermost.” Then she stooped for- 
ward and kissed the young man an@ with 
the kiss took him fully to her love and 
trust. 

After this happy settlement the day 
went to Love and to Love only, for the 
generous mother set the whole household 
to this happy key. While Katherine and 
Mowbray wandered in the warm, sunny 
garden she talked to Jessy of the affair, 
and with her own hands spread a more 
festive table. “We will let them have 
a day or two in paradise, Jessy,” she said, 
“for the Laird will pull their happiness 
to pieces as soon as he finds it out.” 

But for once good fortune was on the 
side of the lovers. Wintoun went that 
very day to Dalkeith to assist at the mar- 
riage of a friend, happily oblivious of the 
stranger who was intermeddling with his 
own marriage. And the theological fray 


was more fierce than had been anticipated, 
before each man of both clergy and laity 
had said their say, four days had elapsed, 
and even then return was a little delayed, 


because the Laird had bought a Galloway 
pony, and a man was to hire who could 
ride it over to Levens-hope. 

So it was Saturday evening when 
Brathous reached home. He found noth- 
ing to mar the piece and happiness of his 
return. Mowbray had gone to Edinburgh 
to buy a betrothal ring, and he intended 
to remain over the Sabbath in the capital. 
Wintoun was sitting with Mrs. Brathous 
and Katherine giving them an account of 
the wedding he hadattended, and all three 
were in a pleasant mood of welcome. 
Besides which he had the further satis- 
faction of feeling that throughout all his 
journey he had seen no finer house, no 
more beautiful garden, no more admira- 
bly kept farm than his own. 

Sabbath increased his self-satisfaction. 
The elders who had not been to Selkirk 
were anxious to show him attention. He 
put a larger offering than usual in the 
plate, and was glad he had done so, when 
the Minister made an allusion to the Sel- 
kirk meeting, and to their delegate the 
Laird of Levens-hope. Then on Monday 
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the very thing happened which Katherine 
had forseen—Mowbray came to Levens- 
hope with the Minister. They met the 
Laird in the garden and Mowbray was 
welcomed effusively and carried oft to the 
stalls to see the prize ox and the Galloway 
pony. His stay to dinner was taken as a 
matter of course, and when Wintoun ar- 
rived Mrs. Brathous said “She thought 
the three young people ought to walk over 
to the manse for Jessy; and then they 
could dance a reel or two before supper.” 

Brathous did not like the proposition, 
but having been so good-natured hitherto 
he could not at once summon the necess- 
ary courage to contest either the walk or 
the dance. So Katherine with Mowbray 
and Wintoun went over the hill for Jessy, 
and the result was precisely what Mrs. 
Brathous anticipated. Jessy and Win- 
toun walked back together, and Kather- 
ine and Mowbray turned aside into Lev- 
en’s wood to see a Saint’s well; and then 
they were delayed by the roaring of a 
notoriously ill-tempered bull, and could 
not reach home until an hour later. For 
it had taken Mowbray all that extra time 
to put the circle of gems on Katherine’s 
finger and to tell her how long and dreary 
the two days had been without her. 

The delay, however, made the Laird 
very angry, and he did not scruple to 
scold Katherine for it on their return. 
“Tt was not Miss Janfarie’s fault, Sir,” 
said Mowbray quickly. “Pray do not 
let your position as host make you blame 
her in my place. I asked Miss Janfarie 
to show me the Saint’s well. Neither of 
us are responsible for the furious animal 
you keep so near the high-road and which 
—permit to say—ought to be shot at 
once.” 

“Mr. Mowbray you are a stranger. 
Your ignorance is your apology. As for 
Katherine,”—and he looked angrily at 
the girl who stood with her hand in Mow- 
bray’s hand. 

Then Mowbray’s dark eyes flashed a 
defiance which the Laird might have 
quarreled with had not Mrs. Brathous 
stepped between them with her charming 
smile. 

“Mr. Mowbray, Jessy is waiting for 
you! Katherine you are keeping Jamie 
waiting for you! And if you want me to 
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play a reel, you had better make haste 
while I am in the mood of being good- 
natured.” 

In spite of her merry words there was 
a look of anxious deprecation in her eyes, 
which both Katherine and Mowbray re- 
spected ; for she knew with what magical 
speed suspicion grew in her husband’s 
mind. He had entertained a doubt, 
twenty would follow, and confirmation be 
close behind. So though her fingers 
struck out the tingling notes and the 
light feet of the happy dancers kept time 
to them, she could see the anger and dis- 
like brooding in her lord’s white weak 
face ; and when he suddenly left the par- 
lor she knew he had gone to his room to 
walk himself into a passion of injury. 

It was upon her the storm fell. “ Near 
midnight!” he cried when she entered 
the room. “ A woman of your age daffing 
and dancing till such hours!” 

“Why not scold the Minister? He 
thought no harm of our daffing and 
dancing.” 

“He didn’t? Then he ought to have a 
reprimand and I will see that he gets it.” 

“I hope you will.” 

There was a threat in the “hope” 
which was provoking. The Laird felt it. 

“ Katherine behaved herself shameful- 
ly!” he continued. 

“ Let Katherine alone.” 

“T am her guardian.” 

“T am her mother.” 

“She was making love to that English- 
man. I saw her.” 

“You know nothing about love-mak- 
ing.” 

“Madam! Madam! I— I—— 

“You know nothing about it.” 

“T made love to you.” 

“You did not. If you had even tried 
I never could have married you. You 
asked me to be your wife and I agreed 
because you were Katherine’s guardian 
—and I thought it would be as well to 
watch the guardian.” 

“This is intolerable! I will not bear 
it!” 

“It is the truth. 
bear it.” 

“Tt is shameful !! 
ful!!! 

“Tt is shameful that I have to invent 


You will have to 


shameful!! shame- 
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excuses for your bad manners every timc 
we have company. There is no use in 
storming and sniffling, Alexander.” 

“T will not have that Englishman in 
my house again. I will order the sery- 
ants td turn him out.” 

“You, yourself, asked him here. If 
any servant turns him out, I will turn the 
servant after him.” 

“A Nobody! An Adventurer! Oh 
dear me! what a dreadful thing it is to 
have a kind heart!” 

“You said he was the son of your 
friend. If he is an adventurer what 
right had you to introduce him to my 
daughter? A fine guardian you are! And 
as for your kind heart, no one ever was 
or ever will be better of it. There is 
no use sitting up to worry, Alexander. 
Every one in the house is asleep and [| 
am going to my room.” 

“T shall not sleep a wink. How can I 
with such goings on?” 

“You will sleep well enough. 
might as well. Nobody will mind you 
staying awake. Good night.” 

But in feality he did not sleep much. 
He was troubled and anxious about Win- 
toun’s affairs, for after Alexander Brath- 
ous he regarded James Wintoun as the 
person of most importance. He was his 
sister’s son, and he looked upon him as 
his own heir. His marriage with Kather- 
ine was the pet project of his life, for 
Katherine’s money would redeem Win- 
toun Lands and beside this Katherine 
was of the best blood of the Border, and 
her beauty and grace would be suit- 
able adjuncts to his nephew’s wife. But 
there was another reason and though he 
seldom gave it, even to himself, it was by 
far the most potent. He had taken the 
mortage on Wintoun with some of Kath- 
erine’s money, and if Katherine did not 
marry James Wintoun, he would have to 
replace this money when she came of age 
and demanded an account of his steward- 
ship. And the sum was so large that he 
could only do so by mortgaging Levens- 
hope. 

It seemed to him therefore that it would 
be an outrageous wrong to permit the fan- 
cy of a mere girl to make void all his 
plans to save two fine estates—estates, 
which in the end were to belong to her 
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and her children. 

In fact he told 

himself that he would 

not and could not have 

any interference with a project 
so wise and so beneficial for all 
concerned. 

Nobody had interfered yet, 
but he had a suspicion of Mow- 
bray, for he noticed that the 
Katherine who talked and 
danced with Wintoun was but 
a colorless shadow of the Kath- 
erine who talked and danced 
with Mowbray. She was sweet 
and polite and cold to Wintoun. 
She was light and life and flame with 
Mowbray. If Wintoun said loving words 
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to her they fell like snow-flakes on steel, if 


Mowbray but looked at her his look light- 
e her eyes and burned in her cheeks and 
flashed in smiles her answer. The lovers 
had told themselves they would be very 
careful; they had promised Mrs. Brathous 
to do or to say nothing which would rouse 
the Laird’s suspicions; but whoever suc- 
ceeded in hiding love? And whenever 
were two lovers even ordinarily careful ? 
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She stood motionless 


The next morning a circumstance oc- 
curred which confirmed the anger of 
Brathous and brought about a crisis be- 
fore any one was prepared for it. The 
Laird got into a conversation with his up- 
per gardener and incidentally heard from 
him that Mr. Mowbray had been a con- 
stant visitor during the week he was from 
home. Immediately he sent a perempto- 
ry message to Mrs. Brathous. When it 
referred her to the seldom used large 
drawing-room she knew her husband had 
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‘Take thy pencil 
and write down 
what | say 


something particular to 

say, and that he con- 

templated saying it with 

all the emphasis he desired. And she di- 

vined at once the subject to be discussed. 
The temper in which she intended to 

discuss it was shown by the circumstance 

that she did not hurry herself in the least 

to answer the imperative order. Indeed 

she delayed so long that she found the 


Laird standing impatiently at the open 
door of the room, waiting for her approach. 
“Why do you not come quicker, Hel- 


en,” he asked fretfully. “I sent you 
word that you were to come in haste.” 

“T was talking to Katherine. Why 
did you send for me to come to this room? 
Are you really, at last, going to get a new 
varpet for it?” 

“No, Madam. I am not likely to 
have money for new carpets. I chose this 
room because I want to talk seriously to 
you, and I did not wish the servants to 
hear us.” 

She smiled scornfully and asked “ Pray 
what is the matter now?” 

“Matter enough! Why did you deceive 
me? Were you not afraid to ask a strang- 
er to my house while I was away? One 
would think you were trying to make a 
match between him and Katherine—try- 
ing to ruin both Katherine and ourselves. 
I am almost beside myself with the 
news.” 

“Will you remember that it was you 
who asked him? when he was here last ; 
you who said with your usual ridiculous 
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effusiveness ‘On your return, Mr. Mow- 
bray, come and stay a few days—a few 
weeks if you wish. If I had not made 
him welcome, you would have asked 
‘How I dared to turn one of your invited 
guests away?’ As for match-making— 
that, it seems, is your business, 
You have been planning to marry 
my poor little girl ever since you 
had the charge of her. It has been 
your one care for Katherine.” 

“T was planning for her happi- 
ness and welfare.” 

“You were planning for your 
nephew. Jamie Wintoun may not 
appear to Katherine all that he 
appears to you. Katherine may 
not think it a supreme joy and 
privilege to use her money to re- 
lease Wintoun-Lands—to spare 
you mortgaging Levens-hope! Oh 

I have reached the bottom of your plans, 
Brathous! Understand this! I will not 
have my daughter sacrificed to carry out 
your plans.” 

“T understand that you are going to 
ruin your daughter. Who is this Mow- 
bray?” 

“You said you knew him.” 

“T will tell Dr. Telfair what I think of 
him. I will that! What right had he to 
bring the fellow to my home?” 

“Speak to Dr. Telfair by all means! 
He will tell you some truths you ought 
to hear. Quarreling with you is no 
pleasure. I shall not continue it.” 

“T am going to send Katherine back 
to school.” 

“Mr. Mowbray will feel much obliged 
to you. Bolts and bars cannot keep out 
love. Do you imagine the ‘Rules’ of a 
ladies’ school will be more successful ? ” 

“You will see what I will do! Do you 
think I shall permit a couple of silly 
women to break my plans to pieces? ” 

“There has been some excellent fooling 
done by silly women in all ages, Alexan- 
der. You had better not try your wit 
against them.” 

“My will is sufficient. I say that 
Katherine shall marry Jamie Wintoun.” 

“Tf she wills, not unless.” 

Then she went out of the room and 
left him alone with his will. And there 
was a smile on her face, not like unto the 
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smile of an obedient woman. It was 
more like the smile of woman who is an- 
ticipating a controversy and is certain of 
victory. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“1 MUST SEE MY BROTHER.” 


“This earth whereon we dream 
Is on all sides o’ershadowed by the high 


Uno’erleaped 
Mountains of 
Necessity, 
Sparing us narrower 
margin than we deem.” 


—Arnold. 


“No joy so great but runneth to 
an end, 
No hap so hard but may in time amend.” 
—Southwell. 


Two letters arrived at the Manse very 
early next morning. One was from Mrs. 
Brathous to Jessy asking her to request 
Mr. Mowbray not to visit Levens-hope for 
two or three weeks. “She was,” she said, 
“fully resolved to stand by the promise 
she had made him with regard to Kath- 
erine, but she must have time to consider 
the kindnest and best way to manage the 
future.” In truth the lady was much 
troubled and perplexed. She had per- 
haps a more affectionate feeling towards 
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the Laird than she was really aware of ; 
at any rate she did recognize a certain 
loyalty to his interests as incumbent upon 
her. Also Jamie Wintoun has some claim 
to be considered. He had won a large 
share of her liking. She could not re- 
member one instance in which he had 
been thoughtless of her feelings or neg: 
lectful of her wishes. To injure him both 
in his affections and his estate did seem a 
little too bad; but she was in hopes that 
if time was taken to look at the situation 
reasonbly, some financial arrangement fa- 
vorable to Wintoun could be made. 
Hence she wished Mowbray to keep out 
of sight, since the Laird would only be 
irritated by his presence. 
The other letter was a very 
intemperate one from the 
Laird to the Minister. 


DEAR SIR: 
1 hope you will use the 
power given you to get 
the man Mowbray 
away from Gala 
Water. He is 
an offence to 
my sight 
and my 
ear, and 
he has 


been 


He called her. 


seeking Katherine’s love without word or war- 
rant from me. I think it is your duty as a 
minister to keep peace in families, and I ex- 
pect you to get the man o’er the border to his 
own home, and also to look well after your daugh- 
ter lest she make or meddle in matters beyond 
her judgment; and do more ill than either you 
or she wots of. Respectfully, 
ALEXANDER BRATHOUS. 


The Minister, who was a man of fiery 
spirit, answered this letter promptly with 
two words, which are better not printed, 
especially as Jessy pretended not to hear 
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them. The second reply was more elab- 


orate but just as truthful. 


DEAR LAIRD: 

I have your letter, and I am sorry for it. 
There is no excuse for such a bit of ridiculous 
writing. Mr. Mowbray going up and down Gala 
Water is on the King’s highway and he has as 
much right there as you, or any other man. As 
for my duty, if I fail in it, the Presbytery will 
ask me the reason ‘why. I am put under 
neither laird nor master. And I will beg leave 
to remind you of your own short-comings, for if 
all good people who offended your eyes and your 
ears were to be banished from Gala Water, you 
would find yourself in a desert. You are ill to 
please, Laird, and that is the truth; and if the 
truth hurts you I am only doing part of that 
‘duty’ you remind me of. As for the Flower 
of Gala Water, I see no harm in any good gen- 
tleman admiring her sweet beauty, and trying to 
win her. Katherine Janfarie is a woman, and 
is therefore not beyond wooing and winning. I 
believe in love marriages, Laird. I think the 
union of hearts is better than that of purses: 
And I will further ask you to remember, that 
though you may be Laird of Levens, I am min- 
ister of Kirtle-hope ; and that Levens lies within 
my parish and spiritual jurisdiction. You must 
give your own message to my daughter. I will 
carry ill words for no man. But I have no rea- 
sonable doubt that Katherine Janfarie and Jessy 
Telfair will continue to make and meddle with 
each other’s joys and sorrows, your orders and 
my advice to the contrary notwithstanding. For 
we are neither of us men to make the women of 
this day pay much heed to our likings and dis- 
likings. I hope tohear tell of you soon in a 
more wiselike and Christianlike spirit, and so 
wishing you well, I am your faithful minister, 

Jonn CALVIN TELFAIR, 


id ask you t 
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Having written this letter Dr. Telfair 
went up the Water towards Galashiels, 
He thought it likely he would meet Mow- 
bray who was staying at the Galashiels 
Hotel. He was not sure that he meant 
to interfere at all with the young man’s 
love affairs; he was simply in that men- 
tal condition which seeks the guiding of 
circumstances. He might meet Mowbray 
and he might not. If they did meet he 
might speak of Katherine and he might 
think it best not to do so. 

A mile up the Water he did meet Mow- 
bray. The young man was riding slowly 
and thoughtfully towards Levens-hope. 
He was very happy. He knew that Kath- 
erine loved him and he did not spoil his 
joy by questioning and qualifying it. He 
was going to see her, and the sweet air, 
the bright sunshine and the spirit of sum- 
mer were going with him. The prodigi- 
ous disquietude of a selfish lover he knew 
nothing of. He was carrying his soft hat 
and the fresh wind was blowing his hair. 
The bridle lay loosely in his grasp; he 
was humming softly to himself a little 
love sony. 

When the Minister joined him he 
alighted from his horse, threw the bridle 
over his arm and walked by his side. 
There was a little brown wren singing on 
the whin bushes, and they stood still to 
watch its body incline towards the sun, 
its head thrown back, its breast swelling 
with ecstasy. 

“ He is singing to his love,” said Mow- 
bray. “The bird is enchanted! See how 
his wings flutter!” 


“Wings! Wings!” cried the Minister, 


‘Wings! that our hearts may rest 
In the radiant morning’s breast!’ 


“Oh that I had wings like a dove!” 
His face was sad. he was already sorry for 
the letter which he had written. 

“T have been angry this morning, Mr. 
Mowbray,” he continued “and I am out 
of favor with myself; for I can tell you 
that the moment a man feels angry he 
has ceased striving for the Truth; and he 
has begun to strive for himself. I think 
you had better ride to the manse. Miss 
Telfair will have a word or two to say to 
you. <As for me I must talk with my 
own heart for an hour.” Then Mowbray 
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understood that there was some annoyance 
and the Laird’s behaviour on the previous 
night gave him the key to it. So he 
thanked Dr. Telfair and rode rapidly for- 
ward, his joy having been suddenly turned 
into anxiety. 

In the mean time the Laird had been 
making every one at Levens as unhappy 
as possible. He was scolding about the 
strawberry beds before breakfast and noth- 
ing at that meal satisfied him. The oat- 
meal was half boiled, the chops were 
burned, the rolls cold, the coffee muddy. 


order me out of the house?” 


He kept the footman on a trot between 
the breakfast parlor and the kitchen most 


of the time, and it gratified him to see 
the young man in a state of tears and 
trembling. For he was angry at the si- 
lent dignity of Mrs. Brathous and Kath- 
erine ; he felt that his complaints ought 
to have been endorsed by them; their 
non-interference was a tacit disapproval 
of his conduct. 

After the disagreeable meal was over 
the ladies were leaving the room together. 
He recalled them in what he intended to 
be a very authoritive manner, but Mrs. 
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Brathous detected in it that tone of blus- 
ter which is always the sign of cowardly 
timidity, and she asked promptly ; 
“What do you want with us, Alexan- 
der?” 

“T have something very important to 
say to Katherine. Come here Miss. You 
will be married on the twenty-ninth of 
September, it is Jamie’s birthday and he 
may as well make it his marriage-day.” 

“You are going beyond bounds on ey- 
ery side, Laird,” answered Mrs. Brathous 
for her daughter. “It is the right of the 
bride to choose her wedding day—and 
her husband also. And I doubt if you 
have word or warrant from Jamie for 
what you say. You may be Laird of 
Levens-hope, but Katherine Janfarie is 
beyond your ordering. 

“Tt is high time that I took matters in 
hand. Girls that are as good as married 
playing shuttlecock with two men’s hearts! 
It is not respectable. I am not able to 
bear it. I did not sleep well last night 
and to lose my sleep is as much as my 
life is worth; I am so nervous this morn- 
ing it is really pitiful. I will not suffer 
in this way for any girl’s vanity. Flirt! 
Flirt! Flirting! morning, noon and 
night.” 

“ Alexander take heed what you say. 
You are slandering my daughter.” 

“T say Katherine is a flirt. She is all 
the same as Jamie’s wife, yet I saw her 
making eyes at that Englishman, and 
whispering in corners with him. I saw 
her!” 

“Tt is not the truth.” 

“Ts she not betrothed to James Win- 
toun ?” 

-.” 

“ Helen Brathous! ” 

“T say ‘No,’ not unless she desires the 
marriage. A promise made at twelve 
years of age, could hardly be binding on 
a woman of nineteen, even if it had been 
an unconditional promise. Katherine 
nor I ever regarded it as anything but 
provisional—if she liked, if Wintoun 
liked—if we were both in the same 
mind.” 

“Well! Women beat all! I will have 
no more to say to either of you. But 
the wedding will take place. So you may 
make ready for it, or not, just as it pleases 
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you. It is no longer a question of wom- 
en’s likes or dislikes. I will take the law 
to my side. Just understand that, will 
you? For behind Alexander Brathous 
stands the Lord Chancellor aud the 
Court, and if I cannot manage my lady 
Katherine [ will even make her a ward 
of Chancery and put Mr. Mowbray—or 
whatever the fellow’s name is—under 
bonds for good behavior. Now you may 
go your ways—both of you—for I am 
just worn out with the care and worry of 
another man’s daughter. I lost my good 
sleep all night, and I have a palpitation 
of the heart even now, that is like enough 
to get worse.” 

“T suppose Katherine has some rights, 
Alexander?” 

“Rights! No. She has privileges and 
they are all and everything that a good 
girl wants. She has the privilege of as 
fine a home as there is in Tweedside. She 
has the privilege of a good mother and 
of a guardian wise and faithful beyond 
the common; she has the privilege of a 
marriage far better than she merits, for 
as a lot of fools have called her the 


Flower of Gala Water she has the very 
great privilege of owning many a bonnie 


brae and meadow by Gala Water, and of 


blooming her life away in them. And as 
sure as my name is Alexander Brathous, 
I will let no English body transplant the 
flower of Gala Water. The man that 
tries it will never cross the Border hame 
again!” 

“That is all gasconading and bragga- 
docio! You swagger like Pistol, and al- 
ways eat the leek at the end of it.” 

“Madam! Madam! I will “ 

“You do. You know you do. Come 
Katherine,” and though the Laird stood 
up and struck the table with his closed 
hand, and even mildly swore a little, the 
ladies went calmly out of his presence 
leaving him without a single promise, and 
with a very positive sense of defeat. 

But the opportunity to explain and de- 
fend himself was an absolute neccessity of 
his nature, and he was sorry now that he 
had written to the Minister. It was 
above all things desirable that he should 
have his good word and support. “ How- 
ever,” he mentally concluded,” I will just 
ride over to the manse. I will go on my 
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Barbarby mare with my man in the Ley- 
ens livery behind me. Telfair will give 
in a bit to that, and when I—the Laird 
of Levens-hope—say a few words with a 
ring of apology in them, the Minister will 
be glad enough to put the offense away 
with a whaff of the hand, or a_ polite 
word or the like of that. For it is true 
as Gospel that the Minister is just a no- 
body without the Laird behind him.” 

He put on his tightest-fitting riding 
coat and his Dent saddle gloves, called his 
Barbary mare and his man Archibald, 
and rode proudly down the main avenue. 
Before he reached the big gates he met 
the Minister’s man with the Minister’s 
letter. It was blow the second and rath- 
er harder to meet than his wife’s defi- 
ance. “Such a like letter,” he muttered 
when he had read it through. “The man 
writes to me as if I was a very sinner. 
‘The comely humility of a Presbyter’ in- 
deed! A more prelatic spirit could not be 
found in a High Episcopal. I am just 
distracted with the insult. Levens-hope 
in his parish and spiritual jurisdiction ! 
Humph—m’f—m’f! and snorting out his 
defiance of this truth he turned his finely 
vaparisoned animal to Wintoun House. 

He found Jamie in precisely the mood 
he desired. The young man was feeling 
hurt and wronged, and his uncle’s sym- 
pathy was sweet and his promises com- 
forting. “It is all in your own hands 
Jamie,” he said, “the woman you love 
and the estate which it would break both 
our hearts to see rouped and sold.” 

“T will do anything reasonable, uncle, 
but I do not like to give Katherine pain 
or annoyance of any kind.” 

“Katherine does not know her own 
mind. She has no idea of what is good 
for her. No girl at her age has. Fath- 
ers and mothers and guardians have to 
watch them as if they had a death fever. 
At nineteen years of age the whole gen- 
erations of women go demented about the 
man of their choice; they always have 
and they always will. It is a kind of 
crisis, get them over it and they take 
gratefully the sensible husband selected 
for them. You have been too kind with 
Katherine. Be more masterful. Make 
her take good fortune from your hands, 
and when she is married she will come to 
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her senses and thank you. I had to take 
the mastery with her mother. I have 
to do so yet, Jamie. I had to do it this 


morning,” he added, with a mendacious 
self-complacency that did not impose up- 
on his nephew. 
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I was thinking of going to Switzerland 
for a few months. I have heard that 
climbing glaciers is a cure for love.” 

“ And leave the ground to your rival ? 
I wish I could give you some of my spirit. 
On the contrary be at Levens-hope early 
and late. Keep every privilege you have 
gained with a tight grip. Tell Katherine 

you want to be married in Sep- 
tember. Speak of Paris, and 
Rome, and St. Petersburg, and 
the North Pole, if it suits her 
for a wedding trip. Send her 
rings and brooches of all kinds. 
Get the whole country -side 

talking of your 

marriage; most 


‘' Heartsease !'’ she said softly. 
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women would rather die than have people 
say their wedding was broken off. Man, 
Jamie! If you let that fellow, Mowbray, 
steal your wife you may just as well give 
him your estate, and if you let Wintoun 
slip I am not likely to trust you with 
Levens-hope.” 

“ Do not threaten, uncle, I need neither 
threats nor promises where Katherine is 
concerned.” 

“Then why are you whimpering here 
instead of being at Levens? And if the 
ladies tell you I gave them the scolding 
they deserved this morning, I give you 
leave to talk as they talk. You may say 
I am a perfect Bluebeard, if it will help 
you to win Katherine Janfarie. And 
mind! you are to fight for the wedding 
in September. Promise all things im- 
possible, the moon and the stars if she 
wants them. I did that way with her 
mother. I had to. And sometimes I 
wonder at the courage I showed in those 
days. But I feel it now. I lost my sleep 
last night and nothing touched my palate 
this morning and my heart beats too fast, 
I am very sure, and all this trouble for 
that conceited, meddlesome Englishman ! 
If it was not sinful to swear I have a 


mouthful of bad words waiting for him.” 
As the morning went on they visited 
the stock and walked into the fields, and 
looked at the grass now ready for the 
mowing, and at the growing wheat and 


barley. Then they had a good lunch and 
the Laird supplemented it by a long, 
comfortable sleep. He was in hopes that 
his absence would cause some uneasiness 
to his wife—that she might perhaps fear 
“something had happened,” and send to 
Wintoun House to inquire after him. 
He awoke about three o’clock and asked 
if she had done so, and Jamie answered, 
“No,” with the utmost indifference. This 
want of interest rather troubled him, but 
there was no comfortable course open but 
that of returning home in the most ordi- 
hary manner. 

He asked Jamie to go with him, and 
Jamie said he had been waiting to do so. 
The ride was a rather silent one. When 
all was said and done Wintoun felt very 
like a puppet in his uncle’s hands; and 
he resented the position. There had been 
moments that day when he had longed 
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to tell the Laird that he “did not wonder 
Katherine had resolved to choose a lover 
whom he could not order or interfere 
with.” 

They found Mrs. Brathous and Jessy 
Telfair on a little lawn near the rose 
garden. It was furnished with sheltered 
seats and a table, and on fine afternoons 
Mrs. Brathous frequently had tea served 
there. She smiled at her husband and 
made room for him on the rustic couch 
by removing her work basket. He was 
not able to resist this charming advance, 
and seeing that Wintoun was talking to 
Jessy he kissed the white hand that had 
prepared his place, and said: 

“Oh, Helen! How could you be so 
cross this morning? I have had a most 
wretched day. And you never cared to 
find out whether I was dead or alive.” 

“T knew pretty well what you were 
doing, Alexander. How are Wintoun 
fields looking? And what kind of a lunch 
did you have?” 

“I had no appetite. 
cross I never can eat a morsel. 
is Katherine? ” 

“Somewhere in the garden. I dare say 
Jessy and Jamie have gone to look for 
her.” 

He let his eyes follow the couple a 
moment and saw that Jessy was talking 
very earnestly to her companion. She 
was in fact telling him that Mowbray 
was with Katherine in the Hazel Walk, 
and that they all looked to him to pre- 
vent any disagreeable scene between 
Mowbray and the Laird.” 

“You do ask such hard things of me, 
Jessy,” he said, plaintively. “Do you 
think I like to be civil to this man?” 

“T am sure you do not, Jamie, but 
then we ask hard things of you, because 
we know you have a heart capable of 
them.” 

“He is handsome and captivating, 
what chance have I against him? I 
have nothing to put beside his personal 
advantages.” 

“Oh, Jamie Wintoun! You have 
a heart of gold! You are the most un- 
selfish soul that ever lived, and at the 
last Katherine must find out how capti- 
vating this noble nature makes you.’ 

Before he could answer they saw the 


When you are 
Where 
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lovers standing under the green roof of 
the meeting hazel boughs. A blackbird 
was fluting above them, recapturing again 
and again his few deliciously imploring 
notes. Mowbray with lifted face was 
trying to imitate them, his arm was 
around Katherine, her head was against 
his shoulder, and the bright sunshine sift- 
ing through the green trees fell all over 
her fair, brown hair and snow white dress 
“ Ter-a-tene! Ter-a-tene! Ter-a-tene!” 
he whistled soft and clear, but Katherine 
said: “ You have not quite understood. 
I know what he says.” 
“Then tell me, dearest 
“T learnt the secret from the shepherds, 
and the angels may have told them. For 
shepherds out on the hills all night do 
hear and see wonderful things. And 
they have known tor hundreds of years 
what is the sweet entreaty the blackbird 
makes every night and morning.” 
“ And now, you will tell me?” 
“Listen then!” and in low, mellow 
thirds she chanted the blackbird’s mass. 
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“ Magdalen at Michael’s gate 
Tirled at the pin, 
The blackbird sang on Joseph’s thorn, 
Let herin! Let her in!” 


The tender little prayer with its mourn- 
ful cadence blended with the pensive notes 
of the bird, and when it was finished Mow- 
bray kissed the lovely mouth that had 
made it. 

“T will go back, Jessy,” said Wintoun 
“T will wait by the raspberry bushes for 
you.” 

She understood and make no objections 
and so lifting herself the old world rhyme, 
she went singing it towards Katherine. 
“ The Laird is home,” she said, “and he 
is asking for you. And Jamie is by the 
raspberry bushes and you two must come 
out of Paradise and be just common mor- 
tals again.” 

They came out with a sigh, though her 
kindly imperativeness took away some of 
the sentimental regret. And then she so 
managed the situation as to place Kath- 
erine and Wintoun together, while she 
rather ostentatiously walked at Mowbray’s 
side. The Laird saw them approaching, 
and his loose mouth puckered and _ his 
eyes sought some explanation from his 
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wife. She was arranging the tea cups 
and as her hands moved to and fro she 
said sweetly : 

“ Now, Alexander, you must not be less 
than a gentleman. Mr. Mowbray has 
come to bid you ‘ good-bye.’ You gave 
him welcome for his father’s sake, do not 
spoil your kindness at the last hour.” He 
had no time to rebel against the charge. 
Mr. Mowbray’s perfect manner and cour- 
teous words asked for the same return, 
and with his wife’s eyes upon him the 
Laird did not feel equal to a dispute. 

Wintoun also treated his rival with a 
courtesy which however cold was at least 
irreproachable. Evidently he was deter- 
mined to give the Laird no opportunity 
of lifting his quarrel and Brathous could 
hardly quarrel on his own account with- 
out making Katherine the cause, and 
there were many considerations against 
such a step. So the Laird said “good 
afternoon, sir,” and determined to speak 
no more. But no one was long proof 
against Mowbray’s charming geniality 
and he had almost lifted both his host and 
his rival to his own pleasant temper when 
a servant brought into the cheerful group 
a telegram. It was for Mowbray, and 
had been sent to Galashiels and from 
there to the Ministers and so on to Lev- 
ens-hope. 

He read it with a polite impassiveness, 
handed it to Mrs. Brathous and said: 
“ The message hurries my departure—for 
the Mr. Abraham Hewett, who is dying, is 
my father’s oldest friend. I cannot neg- 
lect his request—and must say ‘ farewell’ 
at once.” He bowed to Wintoun, thanked 
the Laird for his hospitality and then 
turning to Mrs. Brathous gave one hand 
to her and one to Katherine. There was 
not a word uttered by Katherine. Mrs. 
Brathous spoke some hurried sentences 
that meant nothing: at all, and at the 
same time answered his entreating eyes 
with a look that meant all he asked. His 
last glance was for Katherine, and he was 
turning rapidly away when Jessy said: 

“Will you uot shake hands with me 
also, Mr. Mowbray? I thought I was one 
of your favorites. Goodbye! Be sure 
and write to us. Father will want to 
know if you forget Gala Water.” She 
gave a meaning to this injunction which 
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he understood and answered; and then 
he was gone, and the tea had lost all 
flavor, and the Laird was gruff and in- 
jured and had nothing to say; and the 
girls stole off to Katherine’s room to talk 
about the lover and the telegram. 

“ He did not look much troubled,” said 
Jessy. “People do not asa rule worry 
about their father’s friends. You will 
get a letter to-morrow. A love letter! 
Oh, Katherine, a love letter!” 

The girls looked at each other with 
shining eyes, and then sighed for the very 
joy of anticipation. They took a map 
and a railway guide and followed the line 
Mowbray would be likely to take; and 
Katherine said over the names of the 
stations softly and musically. They were 
little stations on a crowded map, but they 
were clear and vivid to her eyes. She 
speculated as to the moment at which her 
lover would pass each of them. “ And he 
will reach Mowbray about sunrise I should 
think, Jessy,” she said. 

He reached it in that still chill hour 
before sunrise. The village was asleep ; 


the sheep on the mountain slopes were 
asleep; the silence and mystery of sleep 
brooded over everything animate and in- 


animate. Mr. Hewett’s- house was on the 
outskirts of the place, a pretty stone dwel- 
ling in the midst of a flower garden. Mow- 
bray opened the gate and with swift steps 
passed the flagged walk to the door. It 
stood wide open. Mowbray knew Mr. 
Hewett’s room and he went there. He 
found his friend sitting by the open win- 
dow and evidently suffering. 

“T saw thee coming, Richard,” he 
said. 

“T am sorry Mr. Hewett; I am very 
sorry indeed ?”: 

“Nay, nay, Richard! I have had my 
hour, and done my work. I am ready to 
go as soon as I have a bit of a talk with 
thee. Take thy pencil and write down 
what I say. Why man! Never look so 
scared. There is nothing to hurt thee. I 
haven’t murder, or theft, or anything 
wicked to tell thee.” 

“T am not fearing for myself.” 

“I know. I have heard tell. I can 
fancy a bit more. A bonny lass—a 
Janfarie beauty. There have been many 
of them. The Janfaries are a handsome 
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lot of men and woman. Well it is be- 
cause of her I speak. There must be no 
mistakes made—all must be open and hon- 
est—eh, Richard ?” 

“To be sure Mr. Hewett. 
what I wish.” 

“ Then put down first that Squire Reg- 
inald Mowbray, deceased, was married at 
Edinburgh, at St. Giles church, January 
4,1821. He was then just of age. He 
married Annot Fae, a beautiful gypsy 
girl who bore him one son and then died. 
The boy lived and was called Thomas.” 

“Ts he still alive?” 

“T think it is very likely.” 

“Then he is my half-brother, and my 
father’s heir.” 

“Not exactly. He proved to be a 
very handsome and lovable lad; but un- 
sayable and unbiddable beyond every- 
thing. He ran away from all schools. 
He was sent to sea and deserted his ship. 
Customs and fashions he despised, and dis- 
obeyed. In fact he was a gypsy and not 
an English gentleman. When he was 
eighteen he was allowed to travel wher- 
ever his fancy led him. Your father 
hoped to weary out his roving temper; 
on the contrary it confirmed it. He came 
back with the wild life of California and 
Colorado and Texas in the middle of his 
heart. There was no life worth living but 
that of an Indian or a Cowboy. He 
talked to the Squire until even he some- 
times felt as if he must sell Mowbray and 
go with his boy to the prairies. But the 
wish was only in the Squire’s imagination ; 
and it was his son’s blood. I'll say this 
—the lad could not help it. It was his 
nature. And at last his father understood 
that he could no more make an English 
Squire out of Thomas Mowbray than he 
could make a plough horse out of a red 
deer. They did not quarrel or angify 
about it. They talked the case sensibly 
over in my presence and the young man 
was glad to take five thousand pounds as 
his portion and go off with it to the West 
to make his own life, and be his own 
master.” 

A painful silence followed this story. 
The lawyer breathed with difficulty and 
had been obliged to rest frequently dur- 
ing its recital. Richard sat with a trou- 
bled face. He needed no one to point 


That is 
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out to him the unfortunate influence this 
position would have on his relations with 
Katherine. The Laird would very justly 
refuse to sanction an alliance while his 
social standing was so undetermined. He 
looked anxiously into the lawyer’s face 
and asked : 

“Was not this agreement formally au- 
thenticated ?” 

“Certainly. I put it down myself in 
black and white, and your brother signed 
it.” 

“ That is, he relinquished all claims on 
Mowbray for five thousand pounds?” 

“Te” 

“Then my title to Mowbray is clear 
enough.” 

“Your father thought so until just be- 
fore his death when I was going through 
his papers with him. Then the real con- 
dition of the agreement struck him: 
Thomas Mowbray was not of age when 
he signed it. A minor could not alienate 
his rights. The transaction had been con- 
cluded three days too soon.” 

“ And you did not know this?” 

“Certainly I did not. Whether your 
father had mistaken the date of his son’s 
birth or whether he overlooked the con- 
dition altogether I do not know. I con- 
fess that it never occurred to me to ques- 
tion the majority of Thomas Mowbray, 
for travel had given him a very mature 
appearance.” 

“Had you not known him all his 
life?” 

“By no means. Until your birth 
Squire Mowbray scarcely ever lived at 
Mowbray. His son Thomas was never 
here to my knowledge, but on the one oc- 
casion when he freely resigned his right 
in the property for five thousand pounds. 
I doubt if the villagers knew of his exis- 
tence. The action was in accord with his 
own urgent desire and there was nothing 
but affection in your father’s willingness 
to accede to it. He went with his son to 
Liverpool and watched him sail away 
forever from his sight. And he took on 
a deal about his going—he did that! Then 
he met your mother and was comforted 
by her love and by your birth.” 

“Did not Thomas Mowbray write to 
father from America? ” 

“ At first he did. Letters came at in- 
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tervals from California, Arkansas, Mexico 
and Texas, and soon after your mother’s 
death—when you were ten years old—he 
sent an announcement of his marriage, 
This letter was dated La Guadalupe and 
was mailed from San Antonia. The 
Squire wrote him a long reply and sent 
him a picture of your mother and _your- 
self. Since that time there has never 
been another word from him.” 

“And Thomas Mowbray might come 
back and lawfully claim an eldest broth- 
er’s right ?” 

“That is the case in its absolute possi- 
bility. But I do not believe Thomas 
Mowbray would do such a thing. Your 
father had the greatest confidence in his 
honor. He was opposed to my making 
any formal memoradum of the agreement : 
he said it looked like a doubt of his son’s 
word. When Thomas signed the paper 
he got up and went to the window and 
looked at nothing rather than see him do 
it. He always thought for other people’s 
feelings that way, did your father.” 

“ And after all the agreement is value- 
less?” 

“ Quite so.” 

“What would you advise me to do?” 

’“ You might go on as your father did.” 

“No. He had a surety—or at least he 
thought he had one. I know I have none. 
Besides, I cannot marry Miss Janfarie in 
a character which may not be mine.” 

“Ts Miss Janfarie marrying the Squire 
of Mowbray or is she marrying Richard 
Mowbray ?” 

“That is a question by itself. She sup- 
poses I am the owner of Mowbray. Her 
guardian even in that position objects to 
me. To ask for her hand in any lower 
one is to subject myself to the rudeness 
of a very vulgar and ill-natured man.” 

“ What will you do then?” 

“T must see my brother. Though he 
wished to let his own right slip, he may 
now have sons and daughters whose rights 
he will feel bound to consider. I must 
see him though I go to Texas to do so. 
Have you any more certain address?” 

“La Guadalupe and San Antonia are 
enough I shall think. I know none 
other.” 

“Texas is a large state.” 

“From what I saw of Thomas Mow- 
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bray I should say it would take a very 
large state indeed to lose him in it.” 

“Then I shall find him if he is alive. 
I must find him.” 

“Yes. I am muchof yourmind. But 
go at once and don’t dilly-dally about it.” 

«JT will stay with you as long as you 
need me.” 

“JT want no one with me. I have lived 
alone. I will die alone. When God says 
‘Abraham Hewett, come!’ I wish to be 
alone with God. My dear lad, at the 
last hour no human creature can keep 
you company. “There is none then like 
unto him’! * I have told thee all. The 
case is in thy own hands now. Do what 
is right with it.” 

“Can you give me any further advice 
in the matter?” 

“T should say--trust thy brother. I 
think thou may do so. I do indeed! He 
had his father’s great heart. His wild 
nature was in his blood and came through 
his mother—‘ a very noble creature’ I 
heard thy father call her. Yes, Richard, 


I heard him whisper her name on his 
deathbed. She was Squire Reginald’s 
first love. 
thing everlasting in first love. 


And there is a deal of some- 
You are 
a bit put about, I see?” 

“Yes I am, Mr. Hewett. 
never expected.” 

“T know that. But it will turn mid- 
dling well, I dare say. It is near strike 
of day, Richard. -I would get a-going, if 
I was thee.” 

“T will start for America at once, I 
think. Farewell, sir!” 

“ Farewell! Richard Mowbray. It 
will be many a long day ere we two meet 
again.” 

“ After all, I ought to stay with you, 


Once for all I 


It is news I 


sir.’ 

“T have told thee no. 
mean no.” 

“ Farewell then! ” 

“ Fare thee well heartily! Be good and 
do good, and God be with thee evermore!” 


CHAPTER V. 
GUADALOPE AND GALA WATER. 
“ All his words bristled with passionate threats.” 


— Phedus. 
*Jeremiah x: 6. 
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Some men can more easily hold fire in their 
mouths than keep a secret. Whatever they 
hear gets abroad, and excites their world with 
sudden reports.—Petronius Arbiter. 


Mowpray left his friend’s death room 
in a mood of mingled sorrow and stress 
of events. A great and sudden cloud had 
come over his hopes, and all the lover in 
him was angry at the false position which 
his father’s blind trustfulness or careless- 
ness had induced. He drove very rapid- 
ly to his home, and the beautiful park and 
stately building looked more desirable 
than they had ever done before. Only 
yesterday his sole thought with regard to 
Mowbray had been how best to adorn and 
furnish it for his bride. All through his 
midnight journey he had been planning 
new decorations; and now he could not 
even feel as if it was certainly his home. 
This unseen, unknown brother might yet 
covet and take possession of it. 

During the next two hours he fought a 
great battle with himself. For a little 
while the meaner man within him pleaded 
for his own way. He said, “ What your 
father did, you may surely continue. To 
attempt to alter what he arranged is tan- 
tamount to accusing him. Your brother’s 
right must have lapsed ; he has been once 
fully paid for it, and as for yourself you 
have always been your father’s acknowl- 
edged heir. “No one could blame you for 
keeping what has been so long given to 
you.” Amid such pleadings it was some 
time before the braver and nobler soul 
contending for the right could obtain a 
hearing. 

At last, however, Mowbray rose like a 
man who has made a good decision. “I 
will go and see Katherine,” he said. “I 
will tell her everything; if she will wait 
until I have found my brother and we 
have settled permanently the succession of 
Mowbray, I shall be all the happier for 
this proof of her love. But whether or 
no, I must see Thomas Mowbray ; I must 
find out whether I be really Squire Mow- 
bray or only Richard Mowbray, the 
Squire’s brother.” 

He spent the day in giving instructions 
to his stewart ; in providing himself with 
funds for his proposed search ; in secur- 
ing an early passage, and in ordering his 
house for a few months’ absence. ‘There 
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were papers to destroy and papers to 
write, for he believed it to be proper to 
leave behind him the story of his father’s 
first marriage and the probable residence 
of the heirs from it in case of any acci- 
dent to himself. 

When all duties were performed he left 
at once for Galashiels; but it was after 
midnight when he arrived. He had 
thought of nothing but Katherine on his 
journey, yet he could make no definite 
plan for an interview with her. Finally 
he resolved to go to Dr. Telfair. It 
might be that he could make a confidant 
of him. He was beginning to feel the 
weight of his disappointment, and the 
uncertainty of his position very much. 
He craved sympathy; he wanted some 
person to say to him, “ You are doing 
right.” 

It was Friday morning, and the doctor 
was busy on his Sunday sermon, but he 
met Mowbray with unaffected pleasure, 
and listened with great interest to the 
young man’s story. 

“1 knew of the gypsy Annot,” he said, 
“but I never heard of the marriage nor 
yet of the child. Squire Reginald must 
have made her his wife immediately after 
entering the classes at Edinburgh; for 
during his last year in college he was 
deeply in love with a woman whom I also 
loved—the daughter of one of our pro- 
fessors. However, sir, your course is quite 
clear. You cannot ask the laird of 
Levens-hope for the hand of his ward, 
Miss Janfarie, until your right in Mow- 
bray is absolute and undoubted. When 
do you leave for America? ” 

“To-morrow afternoon, if I can speak 
with Miss Janfarie in time to catch the 
steamer. I expected to see Miss Telfair. 
I have been disappointed.” 

“ My daughter is at Levens-hope. She 
will return about eleven o’clock. Kathe- 
rine will be sure to convey her part of 
the way home. Why not go and meet 
them?” 

“T will, sir.” 

“ You had better leave your horse here 
and take the upper road.” 

He nodded pleasantly to the suggestion 
and followed both. The upper road was 
very private ; he would not be likely to 
meet any one on it, unless it was a shep- 
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herd counting his flock, or a little child 
going a message for its mammy. And 
from its elevation he could see the girls 
leave Levens-hope, and so arrange mat- 
ters as to descend to their level at the 
most favorable point. 

All happened as well as he could have 
desired. Just before reaching the stile 
by which Levenswood was entered, the 
girls began to linger; then they stood 
still, and it was evident Katherine was 
hesitating about her return, and equally 
evident that Jessy was urging her to go 
back, for the midday, sun was very hot, 
and there was no shade after the wood 
was passed, the road then being a bare 
path over the mountain breast. 

He foresaw that Jessy would gain her 
way, and that he might meet Katherine 
at the stile leading into the wood. So he 
hurried through the timber and across the 
patches of moss-berries, and when he 
reached the stone wall which enclosed the 
plantation, he saw Katherine resting be- 
neath it. She sat upon the grass, a large 
tree overshadowed her, and she was al- 
most up to the chin in purple foxglove 
bells. 

He called her, and she stood up, eager, 
all attent, all radiant with smiles. The 
next moment his arm was around her and 
his face against her face, and they were 
laughing softly together. 

“T knew you were coming!” she whis- 
pered. “I felt sure you were near me.” 

For a few moments their rapture had 
the perfection of all that is spontaneous. 
In them Mowbray forgot his anxiety and 
Katherine forgot her fears and her posi- 
tion. Then consideration came and 
forced them to realize that they were yet 
bound by mortal conditions. “You 
must come with me to the Saint’s Well, 
my sweet Katherine,” said Mowbray. 
“ T have something important to tell you 
and there it is not likely we shall be dis- 
turbed.” 

So, still full of childlike happiness, 
they went hand in hand over the stile, 
and through the wood to the glen where 
the well dripped into its fern-bordered 
basin. Here there was a natural seat 
formed by the rocks and carpeted with 
the fragrant pine needles; and there they 
sat down. 
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“TI have come to tell you a strange 
story, Katherine, one that may perhaps 
part us forever.” She smiled a saucy 
negative, and moved closer to him. 

“ Nothing but death can part us,” she 
answered, “and death has no ‘ forever’ 
for true love. Let me hear this story.” 

He told her all, and as he proceeded 
he forgot to be very serious or anxious, 
for her face grew brighter and brighter 
and the pretty wrinkles she made were 
rather marks of deprecation than of 
worry or annoyance. It was not nearly 
so hard to tell as he had thought it would 
be. She did not interrupt nor exclaim, 
nor even try to give an air of romantic 
misery to the complication. Her sympa- 
thy and approval were shown in ways 
quite as intelligible and far more delight- 
ful. When he began his story he felt it 
incumbent to wear an air of uncertainty 
and distance—to presume nothing on the 
past or to take no advantage from it. 
He had withdrawn a little from her side 
with his face slightly dropped towards 
his folded hands. 

But as he proceeded Katherine went 
close to him; she took one and then both 
his hands in hers; she laid her head 
against his shoulder, and as he finished 
his confession she kissed him. “You are 
doing quite right,” she said. “And, 
pray, what does it matter whether you are 
Squire Mowbray or not? You are Rich- 
ard Mowbray; that is enough for me.” 

“JT shall be comparatively a poor man 
if my brother asserts his claim.” 

“We have enough and to spare, Rich- 
ard. We are rich. Is it any matter 
which of us has the money? If I was 
the minister’s daughter, without a penny 
of tocher, I’am sure you would gladly 
marry me!” 

“God knows I would, most gladly!” 

“Do you think, then, that I am less 
unselfish ? ” 

“ Your guardian 

“ Will make trouble under any circum- 
stances. He says if I do not marry Mr. 
Wintoun by the end of September he 
will send me to school or make me a 
Chaneery Ward, or do some other im- 
probable and disagreeable thing. I am 
not afraid of him; yet I must affect to 
acquiesce, or else face a sea of troubles 


? 


? 
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and annoyances. Can you be back be- 
fore that date?” 

“Tf I am alive, I will be back.” 

“T shall then be within sixteen months 
of my emancipation. Is ,sixteen months 
too long a bridal trip in countries where 
he cannot follow and interfere with us? ” 

“My love! My love! How happy 
you make me!” 

“You understand then? I will be 
your wife when you return. I do not 
care whether you are squire or master. 
I do not care for a splendid wedding. 
Jessy and I and you and the Minister are 
enough. Mama will give us her consent 
and her blessing, and the blessing or ban- 
ning of Mr. Brathous will make no dif- 
ference. Do your part, dear Richard, 
do it honorably as you wish to do it, and 
whether it leaves you rich or poor you 
will be just as welcome to me.” 

“You dear, brave girl! I feared you 
would ” 

“No, Richard, you did not fear I would 
fail you in the least. You knew better. 
As for Mowbray, if it is yours, I shall be 
glad for your sake. If it is not, we will 
buy a lovely site and build up a far finer 
home. Be true to me darling! that is 
all I ask.” 

They lingered until mid-afternoon in 
the lonely wood, saying over and over 
the same fond words; giving again and 
again the same strong assurances. But 
at last Mowbray knew they must part. 
There were no tears and no lamentations ; 
Katherine was cheerful to the last mo- 
ment, and she sent him away with a heart 
tuned to sweetest accord with her own. 
And all things now seemed possible and 
all things endurable, for he felt sure that 
whatever he might lose, Katherine was 
his own forever. She had heard his story 
without one doubt; she had faced his 
poverty with her wealth, and where his 
humility had feared to ask for anything 
she had planned happiness for both. 

The journey across the Atlantic was a 
summer sail, a mere pleasure trip on the 
water. He had only one annoyance, the 
sense that time was flying fast and he had 
so far to go and so much to do. Yet the 
spirit Katherine had inspired enabled him 
te enjoy the marvels of the new, great 

world which he saw and felt and which 
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encompassed him round about. His in- 
sular conceptions of what was vast, re- 
ceived a wondrous enlargement; he felt 
that Europe had only shown him the 
world in miniature, but that in America 
he had the architype of al! his dreams of 
greatness. 

“T am not astonished Thomas Mow- 
bray gave up his rights in the old world 
for his franchise in the new one,” he 
thought, and the further he traveled the 
more confident he became of his own 
position as squire of Mowbray. 

All the way down the Mississippi Val- 
ley his ideas expanded, his mind enlarged ; 
he searched his memory continnally for 
new words to express his emotions. But 
when he breathed at last the wondrous 
air of Western Texas and tasted the free- 
dom of its life, he had not a doubt or 
fear left. For his wish had become an 
indifference. “If Thomas does want 
Mowbray,” he thought, “ he can have the 
place and all that belongs to it. Kather- 
ine and Texas would be joy enough for 
one mortal. We will make our bridal 
trip here and choose some noble location, 
with wide horizons and lofty skies, and 


so build in paradise. O! how the Flower 
of Gala Water would bloom on the bor- 
ders of these honeysuckled creeks, pon- 


tooned over with lilies!” And the idea 
so enamored him that he almost hoped 
his brother would have a hankering for 
the gray, old house of Mowbray, with its 
homely air of northern lands—would re- 
member fondly the little river flashing 
past it in swirls of broken water full of 
good bull trout; and the rounded hills 
on which the plaided shepherds watched 
patiently their flocks of wandering sheep. 

In San Antonia he found his first dif- 
ficulty. No one knew a Mr. Thomas 
Mowbray, and people smiled when they 
were asked to remember some one whose 
latest record there dated back seventeen 
years. “Our population drifts a good 
deal,” said the hotel keeper, “but I would 
trust to the Guadalupe Valley, for if he 
once lived there, I reckon you couldn’t 
get him to live long anywhere else.” 

So Mowbray rode into the rich upper 
valley of the sparkling Guadalupe. He 
could not avoid the feeling that he was 
again in Greece. The sky was the same, 
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the climate was the same, and when he 
passed Kerrville he was sure it ought to 
have been called Athens. At four dif- 
ferent farms he called and asked after his 
brother. But the name of Mowbray 
seemed quite unfamiliar. One owner was 
a Spauish gentleman, and he could not 
well say the word “ Mowbray ;” another 
was a German who gave it an unpro- 
nounceable accent. A Scotchman at the 
third farm said he “ didna ken the man.” 
An American at the fourth, “reckoned 
Signor Tomaso at the next farm might 
remember, as he was the oldest settler in 
the valley.” 

So Mowbray rode forward to the house 
pointed out to him. In the clear atmo- 
sphere it looked close at hand, but it was 
really a distance of six miles. “I'd ask 
you to stay till morning, stranger,” said 
his director, “but you’ll get better quar- 
ters at the Signor’s. He is always ready 
for company, and set up beyond every- 
thing with a stranger.” 

Just before sunset Mowbray reached 
the Signor’s house. It was a very hand- 
some place with deep latticed galleries 
and a tangle of sweet herbs and shrubs 
all around it. A negro boy took his 
horse and showed him a little path that 
led to the principal entrance. As he 
followed it he heard the tinkle of a guitar 
and the feet and voices of children play- 
ing on the piazza. He did not need to 
announce his approach ; a stout pleasant- 
faced lady, evidently Spanish, met him 
with a welcome. She gave him a seat 
and brought him a cup of chocolate, and 
told him the Senor would be home at 
sunset. She asked him no questions, for 
she was sure he had come from San An- 
tonio to buy wool. But she talked of 
the fashions and the city, and said: 

“T have a desire for the great city, for 
to be sure, my good father lives there 
yet; a man of most noble and illustrious 
family ; and my good mother also, whom 
I forget not, though as you know, it is 
the man and the woman, and the woman 
is nobody.” 

“San Antonio is indeed a most roman- 
tic city,” said Mowbray. 

“Ah, yes! He is loved of God who 
lives there. The Senor he loves not the 
city, but as for me, I am always happy 
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to be there. I say so because it is the 
truth. Here then comes the Senor, and 
in a good hour I hope.” 

Mowbray rose and looked at the ad- 
vancing man. Nothing in this home in- 
dicated any certainty of information, and 
yet he felt as if he was on the verge of 
the information he wanted. The Senor 
was coming through the shrubbery, and 
it was nearly dark, but he could see a 
tall stout figure that walked leisurely 
and lifted his head expectantly as he be- 
gan to mount the piazza steps. Then 
two little children rushed forward to 
meet him, and he seemed satisfied. He 
delayed a moment to kiss them, and 
came into the house holding a hand of 
each. 

The candles were lit as he entered the 
parlor and his hat had been left in the 
hall. Richard looked at him and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation put out his 
hand and said : 

“Brother! Brother Thomas!” 

“ Why, God bless my soul, this is little 
Dick! Dick! Dick! If an angel from 
heaven had called, I could not be more 
surprised and delighted. Dolores! Dol- 
ores come here! This is my brother. 
‘You never heard of him?’ I know 
you did not. But it is Dick. I am 
sure it is. Why you are the very pic- 
ture of our father, Dick!” 

Nature had instantly spoken for each. 
Richard felt a strong drawing towards 
this brother who looked at him in such a 
fatherly way; and Thomas was not 
ashamed to take the handsome youth to 
his breast and kiss him. “I am old 
enough to be your father, Dick, and I 
never have been able to think of you ex- 
cept as the pretty boy whose picture 
father sent me. He sent your mother’s 


also.” 
“She is dead long ago. Father died 
And 


last Christmas.” 
“God give them peace forever. 

you have thought of me, and come all 
this way to see your prodigal brother? 
Why, Dick, it is the best news I could 
ever have.” Then he called together all 
his family, and with marked pride intro- 
duced his eldest daughter Jesuita. It 
was her guitar Mowbray had heard, but 
the sight of a stranger had sent her away 
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until she understood herself to be the 
niece of the splendid youth who dared to 
kiss her cheek with such very English 
presumption. 

No lovelier type of a mixed race could 
have been found in all the South than 
Jesuita Mowbray. Her uncle watched 
her with a delighted curiosity. She was 
so indolently graceful that her move- 
ments had a rhythm like music. Never 
before had he seen a complexion so like a 
lily-leaf blushing to dazzling carmine— 
such large slumbrous dark eyes—such 
purple black hair—such full red lips— 
such small dimpled hands—such lan- 
guors and such coquetries! A woman 
more completely the antipodes of the 
bright, fresh, alert Katherine it would be 
impossible to imagine. The one was like 
a tropical jasmine, heavy with scent, 
white with shade, loving the moonlight 
and the passionate songs of the mocking 
birds. The other was like the blue bells 
of the Northern mountains; elegant, mo- 
bile, responsive to every breath of the 
fresh winds; swinging gently to the song 
of the lark and linnet in the morning 
light. 

“ Jesuita is a beauty,” said her father 
proudly. “Her mother was a beauty— 
she is still one to me. I took a wife from 
a strange race. My mother was an alien 
also.” 

“Yes, but our father loved her. 
called to her on his death bed.” 

“T am glad to hear that. Dick why 
did you come here? To see me only? 
Was it brotherly love that brought you ?” 

“No.” 

The little word came painfully, and 
Thomas Mowbray looked troubled for a 
moment. But it was only a moment’s 
shadow. “Never mind my boy,” he 
said. “I have a way of expecting too 
much. After we have eaten supper we 
will empty our hearts to each other. Are 
you in trouble Dick?” he asked sudden- 
ly. “Have you done something? Do 
you want to keep out of the way?” 

“No, no, Thomas. It is only a matter 
of money—and a dear girl whom I love.” 

“Then it is all right;” yet Thomas 
Mowbray fell frequently into silences 
which he suddenly broke with a forced 
laugh or joke; and as soon as supper was 


He 
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over and the ladies and children had gone 
to their apartments, he took his brother 
to an upper gallery apart from the other 
galleries and only approached through a 
room which he locked behind them. 

There was a glorious full moon and 
the lovely land lay bathed in its light. 
Far off the mocking birds were singing 
in the woody belt that followed the river 
and from the cabins there came the echoes 
of a banjo or a mandolin. 

“Sit, down Dick,” he said, pointing 
to a rude but comfortable chair and then 
he brought another from a shady corner 
and placed himself close to his brother. 
“Smoke, Dick ?” he asked, : and Dick nod- 
ded and took out his cigar case. Thomas 
lit a pipe and put his feet into a comfort- 
able position. Now my boy we can talk. 
What brought you to see me? Show me 
truth and I don’t mind how ugly she is. 
I will give her a fair hearing.” 

“T have told you that our father is 
dead. I am supposed now to be Squire 
Mowbray. I am not. You are the 
Squire.” 

Thomas puffed his pipe a little quicker 
and said, “Well? Go on. Who told 
you so? ” 

“Lawyer Hewett.” 

“If any stranger knows anything 
about it, he does.” 

“Yes. But I did not know until last 
month, Thomas. Indeed I did not know 
of your existence until then. So I am 
not to blame if I usurped your right.” 

“T sold my right. Father bought my 
birthright. I was a son of Ishmael, he 


could not make an English gentleman of 


” 


me, 

“But the sale was not legal. Hewett 
told me it was made while you were a 
minor. It amounts to nothing.” 

“God in heaven! it amounts to all I 
signed it for.” 

“Do not be angry Thomas. The 
question is to come before a man who 
knows nothing of you and who*hates me.’ 
Then Mowbray told his brother about 
Katherine Janfarie and her guardian, 
and Thomas grasped the situation at 
onee. 

“T understand,” he answered ; “ Dick, 
I was at Mowbray last May. You were 
in Scotland at, the time. Some one—I 


just how the succession stood. 
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suppose it was Hewett—sent me the news- 
paper which contained a notice of my 
father’s death, and I just took a run over 
to see the old place. When I got there 
I did not feel as if I belonged to it at all. 
The only spot of land that claimed me 
was my father’s grave. I staid at the 
Inn in Mowbray village for three days 
and no one knew me—not even old 
Hewett.” 

“ Yet the place is legally yours, 
as.’’ 

“T have sworn it is not. I may have 
a right to a place in the Mowbray vault. 
I have no other right. The place is y ours, 
Dick ; and I will go with you to San 
Antonia and make it yours so sure and 
fast that even that old Laird of Levens- 
hope shall not be able to pick a flaw in your 
right or in your children’s succession.” 

“Are there lawyers in San Antonia 
clever enough for this business?” 

“Where land is concerned a San An- 
tonia lawyer will fix matters so certainly 
that it will take an English Parliament 
to unfix them. Does this promise make 


Thom- 


you easy, Dick?” 
“ ; " 2 , , 
Quite, Thomas ; and now that I have 


seen you face to face I could trust your 
word as well as an Act of Parliament; 
but you have children and I may have, 
and what man can tell the things that 
may be done when he is in his grave?” 
“Dick I have known for many years 
If pover- 
ty had followed me I would have gone to 
my mother’s people and been quite con- 
tent with a donkey and a brazier and as 
much solder as a tinker needs. But I 
would never have claimed a crust from 
Mowbray. I am on the contrary a rich 
man. Look north and south, east and 
west, and the land is mine further than 
you can see. This divine sky, this heav- 
enly climate, this life of individual free- 
dom and national liberty is mine! I built 
this fair wide spreading house and no one 
but myself and my wife and children 
have lived in it. Its rooms have no sad 
memories—no writings on the wall 
against us. Death is not forespoken for 
us, nor evil fate by wraiths lingering for 
their revenge. I was oppressed by the 
spiritual influence of the Mowbrays in 
their ancient home. I could not live in 
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it. I do not belong to the family. Neith- 
er does England please me now. The 
rains and fogs and wailing winds made 
me wretched. I was hungry for sunshine 
that had life and glory init. My boy, I 
am sorry for you. I wish you had an in- 
heritance in Texas—virgin fields and an 
unhaunted house. But every man must 
dree his destiny.” 

“T can be happy anywhere with Kath- 
erine.” 

“That is the right spirit. To-morrow 
we will go into San Antonia and I will 
quit myself and my children forever of 
the Mowbray place. It is not ours. We 
have no natural right in it. Come closer, 
brother, for I must not lose you again. 
We had the same good father. Are you 
happy now, Dick?” 

“Very happy. To-morrow I will be- 
gin to go back to Katherine ; but Thomas 
I will bring her here tosee you. We will 
turn our faces to the Guadalupe as soon 
as we are married. I think Alexander 
Brathous will not follow us to Texas.” 

“Three men kept this secret, Dick, for 
thirty years. I wonder how long three 


women could have kept it ?” 


“Three women, I think, know it now. 
I told Katherine, and asked her to tell 
her mother, and I am sure she would also 
tell her friend, Jessy Telfair. There is 
no reason why our relationship should not 
be acknowledged; for my part, I wish 
your honor and unselfishness to be widely 
made public. I am proud of such an 
eldest brother.” 

“Those are fine words, and I like to 
hear them from you, Dick. And to have 
found you just such as you are is better 
than to find a fortune. I am proud of 
you; not every young fellow would have 
traveled nearly five thousand miles to be 
sure he was right.” 

“ To-morrow, then, I may begin to go 
home. You know ‘ why’ without apolo- 
gies.” 

“ To-morrow by sun-up we will turn to 
the east. We may be delayed some days 
in San Antonia. The man I want may not 
be there, or he may be sick or busy, or not 
in the mood for business ; but we must do 
the thing right, and then it will not be to 
do again. Do you fear what three women 
may «lo or say in your absence?” 
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“No; none of the three will say a 
word more than truth. I do not fear the 
truth.” 

But it was not necessary for any of the 
three women to speak a word to set trou- 
ble brewing. The telegram from a dying 
lawyer and Mowbray’s hurried response 
to it inflamed the small, suspicious mind 
of Brathous. He told himself all night 
that “something was wrong.” Infinitely 
curious and inquisitive after everything 
which passed in every chimney corner on 
his estate he could not endure such a mys- 
tery to be propounded in his very pres- 
ence and not know the meaning thereof. 

The next morning he went to see his 
own lawyer, Simon Langton, about it. 
Langton was a cunning, unscrupulous 
man, held by all between contempt and 
fear ; but he was well acquainted with the 
Laird’s plans and projects, and with the 
amount of ready money forthcoming to 
carry them out. For Brathous, as Laird 
of Levens-hope, he had that respect all 
Seotchmen feel for landowners; for 
Brathous as a man he had an infinite and 
indefinite disdain; his want of reticence, 
his petty complaining, his puny wrath, 
his mean subterfuges were all impotent 
and transparent to this man who moved 
with a pitiless, silent directness to his own 
ends. 

Yet he heard the story of the telegram 
with some interest. “If the lawyer was 
dying he didna send for the lad without 
good and sufficient reason,” he said. 
“ But the reason isna hound to be a bad 
one, because it is the outcome of a law- 
yer’s mind. However, Laird, I will go 
to Mowbray if you wish, and find it out 
—if so there be anything to find out. Of 
course, there will be expenses—my time 
and fares and hotel bills, and so forth.” 

“Tf you find out anything to build a 
wall between Miss Janfarie and that young 
ne’er-do-weel, I will not count a few 
pounds here or there, Langton.” 

“ And I will gie you a bit o’ advice, 
without charge this time, Laird: dinna 
call a man a ‘ ne’er-do-weel’ unless you can 
prove the count. The word may not be 
actionable, but juries are kittle cattle, 
and border juries dinna like ill names. 
They will pass by a few hard knocks 
readier.” 
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“ Don’t you trouble yourself, Langton. 
I will just call my enemies what I like 
to call them. I can pay for all the bad 
words I choose to say.” 

“ Dootless, Laird; and you’ll pay bad 
words easier than you pay bad blows. 
Take your guinea’s worth of them if you 
want to. I'll go and see what I can find 
out against the handsome lad—for he is 
handsome, and that is no lie.” 

“ You need not say so in my presence.” 

“T’ll say the truth in any man’s pres- 
ence.” 

“If nobody pays you to lie.” 

“ Just sae, Laird. I say the truth to 
please mysel’. I lie to please my clients, 
and they pay me for it. At the lang end 
the great Judge willna mak much differ- 
ence between lawyer and client, and in 
the meantime I hae the siller.’” He 
laughed softly to himself, and began to 
pack a valise. 

“ Now, Laird, for the expenses. This 
is a very uncertain job, I'll give no credit 
for expenses.” So the Laird drew out 
his long silk purse, and counted out 
twenty pounds; and very black and ugly 
he was about it. 


A week afterwards, Mrs. Brathous and 
Katherine were together in the large par- 


lor opening into the rose-garden. Kath- 
erine was dressed for her pony, and she 
stood by her mother’s side, with her soft 
riding hat in her hand. Mrs. Brathous 
was patching bits of many-colored satins 
together, and the medley of rich tints lay 
on her lap and on the carpet at her feet. 
They were talking about Mowbray, and 
of the earliest date at which a letter from 
New York might be expected. Their 
low, pleasant laughter fell upon the 
Laird’s ears as he opened the door. Then 
he pursed up his lips and tried to look at 
once mysteriously angry and mysteriously 
important. 

“ Katherine,” he said, “you need not 
leave the room when I enter it. That is 
a very rade habit of yours and must be 
amended. And to-day you cannot go to 
the manse. There is far too much non- 
sense between you and Jessy Telfair. 
Besides I have the most important affair 
to bring to your notice—most import- 
ant!” 

“You had better talk it over with me 
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first, Alexander,” said Mrs. Brathous. 
“ Katherine’s pony is waiting.” 

“Ts Katherine’s pony to be put before 
my wish? No Ma’am! Katherine, I 
have found out things about Mr. Mow- 
bray that must prevent the young man 
ever speaking to you again.” Katherine 
glanced at her mother, who answered for 
her. 

“Tut, Alexander! you are forever 
finding out and suspecting. There is 
nothing wrong about Richard Mowbray.” 

“ He pushed himself into a gentleman’s 
house under false colors. He gave me to 
understand that he was Squire Mowbray. 
He is not.” 

“He did not push himself into your 
house. You urged him to come in. He 
is Squire Mowbray.” 

“ He is not.” 

“ How do you know he is not?” 

“Simon Langton has been to Mow- 
bray. He got there just after the fune- 
ral of the lawyer who telegraphed for 
Mowbray. ‘The so-called squire had not 
even the decency to wait for his friend’s 
death. He heard what Mr. Hewett had 
to say and left that very night for 
America. What do you think of that, 
ma’am ?” 

“I think he had good reasons for all 
he did.” 

“To be sure he did. Langton rubbed 
the innkeeper’s memory with a sovereign, 
and the man remembered that an Amer- 
ican had been there in the spring—he 
was sure he was an American—but who- 
ever he was he went to the dead squire’s 
grave more than once, and gave Dabby 
Thorn, the housekeeper, a matter of five 
pounds for leave to go through the house. 
What do you think of that, ma’am ?” 

“Tt was all right and natural enough.” 

“Natural! I should say so. It is 
Langton’s belief that he was the real 
heir. He found an old woman knitting 
in the sunshine who told him she recol- 
lected the dead squire bringing home a 
very handsome lad who called him 
‘father’ before ever this Richard Mow- 
bray was born. Langton has gone to 
Edinburg to investigate the life of Squire 
Reginald Mowbray. I have sent him. I 
remembered that when we were youths 
at college Mowbray had a bad name 
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about women. What did that ring mean 
he sent the Minister? It is a black busi- 
ness. I have no doubt this young Mow- 
bray knew all about it, but he thought 
America was too far off to give him 
trouble.” 

“ Do not, for heaven’s sake, Alexander, 
make yourself a bigger fool than Nature 
has already made you!” said Mrs. 
Brathous, rising and putting aside her 
satin circles. “Why should you rake 
among the ashes of the dead for pre- 
sumed wrongs? Paying good money to 
that scoundrel Langton to discover se- 
crets that never were secrets at all.” 

“ Mrs. Brathous ¥ 

“Nonsense! Why did you pay good 
money for such contemptible inquiries? 
If you had come with your questions to 
me, or to Katherine, or to the Minister, 
or to Jessy, we, any of us could have told 
you what you have been digging like a 
very ghoul to find out. Black business 
indeed! Katherine, my dear, go and 
take your ride. Why should you be dis- 
appointed ?” 

“ Katherine cannot go.” 


“ Katherine, do as I tell you.” Then 


as the door closed she laid her hand upon 


her husband’s arm, and said with a still 
passion that he always respected : 

“ Brathous, sit down and be quiet, or I 
will leave your house this hour. Then 
you will have the whole country side 
talking of you and Simon Langton. Be- 
fore going to America Mr. Mowbray 
came here; he saw Katherine and told 
her the whole train of circumstances 
which made it proper for him to take the 
journey. He told them to Dr. Telfair 
also. Katherine and I, Dr. Telfair and 
Jessy have talked them over very often. 
The business is family business and there 
is nothing wrong in it.” 

“And I! And [I left out in the dark? 
It is shameful!! shameful!! shameful! ! 
I will not endure it x 

“Can you avoid enduring it?” 

“Why was I not told? Why was I 
put to so much expense for the sake of 
your daughter? I shall take every 
penny out of her estate.” 

“T have no doubt you will—if you are 
permitted. And I did not tell you be- 
cause the end of the journey is yet uncer- 
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tain; and you know that you cannot 
keep anything private. You would have 
gone from house to house gabbling of 
affairs that did not concern you, and 
making Gala Water ring with Kath- 
erine’s name. As for expenses, your 
own spiteful curiosity led you into them, 
and I shall take good care that Kath- 
erine’s estate does not pay a penny of 
them.” 

“It is very cruel of you, Helen—to be 
colleaguing with others—against me. I 
am a badly used man.” Then he began 
to whimper and the storm was over. 

A dead silence followed. Mrs. Brath- 
ous took up her satin pieces again but in 
a weary depressed fashion, and the Laird 
sat sulking and sighing in his big chair 
by the open window. He had the curi- 
osity of a peasant and the sensitive pride 
of a small conceited nature. He wanted 
his wife to tell him the secret and she 
sat silently matching bits of satin. She 
was untouched by his air of injury, 
and not to be led into conversation by 
any irrelevant remark. At last he was 
fully conquered and ready to capitulate. 
Silence was the one thing he could not 
endure. 

“Helen,” he said, “you know it is 
your duty to tell your own husband 
everything.” 

“T know my duty, Alexander—duties 
vary with husbands.” 

“What is the secret, my dear? I 
ought to know it. Now, ought I not?” 

“When I think it is the right time to 
tell you, I will speak.” 

“T declare, Helen, I will not name to 
anyone what you tell me. I only want 
to take care of Katherine.” 

“ Katherine can take good care of her- 
self, with her mother to guide her—not to 
speak of the Minister.” 

“Helen, I am the Laird. It is not 
right to put the Minister before me on 
my own estate. Come, Helen! I will 
talk with you only. I will do what you 
tell me—yes, I will! You ought to tell 
me. It is your duty.” 

“Oh—I am not in th. mood of duty 
to-day.” 

So the plea was continued, the while 
Mrs. Brathous was coming to a decision. 
It was evident Langton had found out 
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part of the truth, and might learn it all— 
perhaps also learn other things which it 
would do no good to bring up—dead faults 
long ago buried and forgotten. She dis- 
liked Langton. She did not wish to give 
him any further insight into the affairs 
of a family likely to be allied with her 
own; and she judged that the Minister’s 
influence would be sufficient to make her 
husband prudent until the time came to 
speak. So she finally said: 

“When did Langton go to 
burgh?” 

“ This morning.” 

“If you will telegraph him to return 
at once, and make him keep absolutely 
quiet about Katherine and Mr. Mowbray, 
J will tell you all.” 

The pledge was readily given and the 
promise fully performed. The Laird had 
a delightful afternoon discussing the cir- 
cumstances with his wife. He even felt 
a sort of temporary kindness for the young 
man so suddenly faced with snch a calam- 
itv. For Brathous could really hardly 
conceive of a greater misfortune coming 
to any one than to be in a moment de- 
posed from the elder to the second son, 
and thus fall from a landowner to a plain, 
perhaps a poor gentlemen. 

Yet in spite of his professed sympathy 
he was comforted by the situation. For- 
tune had never dared to play the Laird 
of Levens-hope such a trick, and for 
several hours he tossed his head both 
at Fortune and the poor, disinherited 
Squire of Mowbray. He talked with 
Mrs. Brathous until he was tired, and 
then the desire to talk with some one 
else was irresistible. He said he would 
just walk over and see the Minister 
about the new psalm books, and _ his 
wife answered : 

“ Keep to the psalm books, Alexander. 
You know what you have promised me. 
And see that you go to Galashiels and 
send the telegram to Langton.” 

He promised all things positively, and 
she had not much doubt that his confi- 
dence would be restricted to the Minister, 
who was very well able to take care of 
what had been committed to him. And 
she did think the withdrawal of Langton 
from his scrutiny of the late squire’s 
youthful life was a thing Mr. Richard 


Edin- 
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Mowbray would be grateful for. There 
might indeed be nothing to reveal, and 
again there might; few men would care 
to have the days of their first entrance 
into life set in the searchlight of public 
opinion. 

So Brathous went to call upon Dr. 
Telfair, and after a slight inquiry about 
the new psalm books plunged at once into 
the subject pressing upon him. “I know 
what took young Mowbray to America, 
doctor, and I presume you do, too,” he 
said, with an air of mystery. 

“Well, then, we will not talk of the 
matter, Laird. It is not yet the time to 
do so. When the young man comes 
back I am ready to speak.” And _ the 
doctor’s face was so final and his voice 
so imperative that Brathous felt himself 
retired beyond controversy. But as he 
rode to Galashiels to send his telegram, 
he tasted in advance the triumph it would 
bring him. 

“First, he mused, “ Langton will have 
to refund the money I gave him for ex- 
penses, and he hates to give money back. 
Second, I shall make him feel his short- 
comings. I shall say, ‘Langton, I have 
found out with my own good sense anid 
power of putting this and that together, 
the beginning and the end of the matter.’ 
He will then look scornful, and I shall 
continue. ‘ You were a bit too slow for 
me, Langton. You need a seasoning of my 
penetration, and so on, ete.’ I shall fur- 
ther intimate that it was after all a mare’s 
nest—a whiffwhaff of country say-so— 
ete., ete. And then he is that suspicious 
he will be sure to follow the scent at his 
own expense. So if he finds anything 
out that my Lady Helen has not told me, 
he will come to me with his ‘find,’ and 
thus I shall have the last word among 
all, Helen, Katherine, the Minister and 
Jessy. I have a good mind to tell Win- 
toun, I said I would not, but I do be- 
lieve it to be my duty—he is my own 
nephew. Yes, I will go and see Jamie 
in the morning, and just try and find out 
if the lad knows a thing or two that has 
not been told me. No one is bound to 
keep a foolish promise—made to a woman, 
too! God knows if aman was bound by 
such promises he would be foresworn from 
January to December.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE OLD PROPOSE. 


“The romance we love is that which we write 
in our own heart.” 


“The Eden we live in is our own heart.” 


In the morning the Laird felt the ne- 
cessity for a further discussion of the re- 
markable family incident to be still more 
pressing ; and Mrs. Brathous was so pro- 
vokingly indifferent that he was sure he 
had a justifiable excuse for going to Win- 
toun House. He dallied with his con- 
science, however, all the way there, 
assuring it that he would not say a word 
of Mowbray’s affairs, unless he saw they 
were going to interfere with his own, a 
proviso which opened the door for any 
amount of gossiping. 

Wintoun, who was a fine musician, was 
at his piano, and the Laird could hear 
him singing, as he approached the house, 
singing loud and clear, 


“Love in her sunny eyes does basking play.” 


“T used to sing that song myself, once,” 
the Laird complacently reflected. “Jamie 
has not a very commanding voice. I sing 
better, yet, than he does.” But he did not 
tell Wintoun this. He talked to him a 
little about border ballads, saying, “They 
are very romantic and stirring, Jamie, 
and if one could have an accompaniment 
of galloping horses to them, they would 
be just perfect ; but I can tell you, Jamie, 
there is more romance in every-day life if 
you happen to come its way.” 

“T have never happened on anything 
but the most prosaic existence,” answered 
Jamie, “so I am glad to sing ‘The Braes 
of Yarrow’ or the ‘March! March! of 
Etterick and Teviot Men.’ ” 

“Tut! Tut! that is the romance of 
bygone days, not of the same material nor 
the same color as this life, and so nothing 
but a bright patch on it. Now, there has 
been a strange story right under your 
eyes lately, Jamie, and you never read a 
line of it.” 

“ A strange story under my eyes?” 

“Yes; but it took the penetration of 
a far-seeing man like myself to read that 
fellow Mowbray.” 
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“ Wintoun’s bright face clouded, and 
he answered in a tone that was almost 
sulky. “I would rather you chose some 
other subject for our conversation, uncle.” 

“T have something particular to tell 
you about the man.” 

“JT would rather hear nothing at all 
about him. His life does not concern 
me.” 

“ But it concerns me as Katherine’s 
guardian. I never liked Mowbray, and 
my suspicions about him have turned out 
to be correct. He will get some plain 
words from me the next time he tries to 
pass himself off as a great landed pro- 
prietor.” 

“Ts he not Lord of Mowbray Manor ? 
From all I can hear that estate is one of 
the finest in Westmoreland.” 

“ He is not; he said he was, but he is 
not.” 

“T am sure he thought he was. No 
man could carry an assumed position 
with the perfect ease and dignity Mow- 
bray constantly exhibited.” 

“Why do you defend him? 
your rival.” 

“The truth is truth, even about my 
rival.” He rose from the piano at these 
words, with the air of a man reluctant to 
carry on a conversation. 

“ You see, Jamie, I sent Langton to 
Mowbray. He has found out some very 
strange things. Mowbray himself has 
fled to America.” 

“Fled! I cannot believe it.” 

“He is in New York, or very near it 
by this time.” 

“T am sorry for Katherine.” 

“Sorry, indeed! It is a grand thing 
for a girl to be taken out of the tempta- 
tion of such a like scoundrel. I hope he 
will stay his lifetime in America. There 
is now nothing between you and Kathe- 
rine, Jamie, and the sooner you are mar- 
ried, the better.” 

Jamie did not answer a word. 

“ Do you not think so?” 

“ No.” 

“T amsure I might as well live between 
the devil and the deep sea as between you 
and Katherine. Neither of you know 
your own minds two days together.” 

“ Katherine’s mind is my mind. Can 
I marry her against her desire? No sir, 


He is 
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I will not, upon my honor! I am tired 
of the whole subject.” 

“ Tired of Katherine?” 

“ Yes, if you like to take it so. Iam 
tired of being lectured and advised and 
planned for. You have no right to in- 
terfere between Katherine and myself. 
It is a piece of meddlesome impertinence 
to fix anyone’s wedding day for them. 
If Katherine and I never marry, it is 
your fault entirely, uncle.” 

“Katherine would have married you 
if that scoundrel Mowbray had not come 
this way. Confound the man! And 
confound the Minister for bringing him 
to Levens-hope !” 

“Swear at your enemies to their faces 
and not behind their backs—that is the 
way of the border. I wish the subject of 
my marriage to be dropped. I will not 
have it spoken of in my house again until 
it can be discussed in a different spirit.” 

“ Perhaps you would rather discuss the 
subject of your overdue mortgage on 
Wintoun House?” 

“Yes, I would. Let me know the 
worst of the matter. I am tired of that 
threat also. How soon do you intend to 
foreclose? I will roup my whole estate 
and go to India with the residue rather 
than be hectored and threatened by you 
any longer.” 

“Well, sir, I will threaten no more; 
I will act.” 

“ That is a threat also.” 

“You will find out. If I did right I 
would take my walking stick and give 
you the beating I ought to have given 
you pretty often when you were a poor 
silly, friendless boy.” 

Jamie smiled and looked at the black- 
thorn shaking in his uncle’s hand. He 
had no fear of that threat and he did not 
notice its futile bravado. He opened the 
parlor door and bowing politely an- 
swered, “when you can visit me in a 
more reasonable temper, uncle, I will 
gladly receive you. Silly I have often 
been; but never poor or friendless, and 
that I have not many more friends is en- 
tirely your fault.” 

“Do you order me out of the house? 
What do you mean, sir, by standing with 
the open door in your hand? Shameful! 
Shameful!” 
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“We will both of us go out of the 
house, uncle. Your horse is waiting, and 
a galop over the hills will be better than 
quarreling over a lost cause.” 

“T never expected such treatment from 
you, Jamie—never.” 

“T never expected you to provoke me 
to it, uncle.” They had walked together 
as far as the Laird’s horse. The animal 
was champing on its bit and kicking up 
the gravel in a temper that very well 
suited his master’s, and Wintoun held 
him by the head until the Laird mounted. 
Then he turned away into the thick | 
shrubbery and endeavored to collect his 
thoughts and control the angry passions 
raised by the interview. 

A sudden clearness of apprehension 
had come to him. He was amazed at 
the relief which a mere assertion of his 
right to refuse Katherine had given him. 
A wonder and a suspicion never before 
entertained now insisted upon being 
heard. But if Jamie was warm hearted 
and honest he was not a very clear or 
decided reasoner. He wanted some one 
to reason for him—to decide for him. 
Choosing was always a difficult mental 


exercise, and his hesitation was real and 


painful. Indeed, Jamie Wintoun was 
one of those men for whom it is “not 
good to be alone.” <A quiet sit with his 
own heart gave him no help; he longed 
for some one to talk to. And his first 
thought was Jessy Telfair. He knew 
that he could tell her all that troubled 
him. She loved Katherine, and she un- 
derstood him, and he resolved after lunch 
to go to the manse and ask Jessy to take 
a walk with him. As they strayed about 
the hills Jessy would give him the best 
advice about Katherine, for he was tired 
of trying to think out the puzzle by, him- 
self. He had given it up and was ready 
to be informed and directed. 

Just as he was sitting down to lunch 
an old gentleman distantly related to the 
Wintouns called upon him, and Jamie 
was bound both by his inclinations and 
his interest to be hospitable and attentive 
to him. So he was much delayed by the 
visit, and the afternoon was well ad- 
vanced when he left Wintoun House. 
Between it and the manse there was the 
little wood, and as the day was sunny he 
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‘*We are both playing a false game.” 


took the path through it. It was a path 
absolutely private and only used by the 


family and friends of Brathous, so he had 
no fear of meeting strangers there; and 
yet it was most likely to be the road 
taken by Jessy if she was going to or 
coming from Levens-hope. 

Half way through the wood he saw 
Katherine sitting under the group of 


pine trees. Her pink dress made a rosy 
flush in the green shadows; her hat with 
its broad white ribbons lay beside her ; 
her bright brown hair was braided in a 
coronal above her brows. Jamie could 
hot resist the opportunity fate had _pro- 
vided. He went to her side with the 
eagerness of a man who has a pleasant 
surprise. Katherine smiled him a wel- 
come. “I am waiting for Jessy,” she 
said. “She was to meet me here about 
five o’clock. The Minister is going away 
for a few days and Jessy will stay with 
me. Jamie, you have been quarreling 
with your uncle again. He came home 
in an awful temper. You quarreled 
about me too. It makes me wretched.” 

“He is so interfering. What right 
had he to fix our wedding day?” 


Then was a minute’s silence and then 
Katherine said: “Jamie, suppose we 
take our affairs into our own hands. 
Suppose we agree this hour to be abso- 
lutely truthful with each other.” 

“It will make me happy, Katherine. 
Uncle told me Mowbray had gone off to 
America—he inferred he had been forced 
to go—that he was not the man he pre- 
tended to be. Are these things so?” 

“T will tell you the whole story, 
Jamie;” and sitting erect and looking 
her old lover full in the face she ex- 
plained to him the circumstances which 
had taken his rival to Texas. “ Did he 
do right, Jamie?” she asked. 

“Yes. He did what I should have 
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expected him to do. He has stolen your 
heart, Katherine, from me, but I am not 
vad enough to deny him the beauty and 
the good qualities he possesses. Yet, oh, 
Katherine, I wish you loved me as you 
love him!” 

“T do not love you, and I cannot love 
you in that way, Jamie. What is more, 
you do not love me as Richard Mowbray 
loves me. I am not sun, moon, and stars, 
heaven and earth, life and death to you. 
I am to Richard. There never was a 
time when my coming into the room made 
all the room sensitive to you; when my 
voice made you smile and cease speaking ; 
when my touch made music through your 
being, as the touch of fingers on the harp 
strings do. You and I have never been 
in love with each other. Why should we 
pretend we have?” 

“Qh Katherine is that true of me?” 

“ Quite true, my friend. You admired 
my beauty; your vanity was flattered 
by Jack Netherby and others asking 
‘when you were going to take the Flow- 
er of Gala Water to Wintoun House ;’ 
by rhymesters making silly doggrel verses 


like— 


‘Up and down gaes Jamie Wintoun, 
Proud and happy he weel may be, 

To win the Flower of Gala Water; 
Beauty and boast of the North Countree!’ 


but even if you were proud and happy, 
you never loved me.” 

“Have you resolved then not to marry 
me?” 

—T- 

“ And to marry Richard Mowbray?” 

ot 

Then Jamie looked sad and troubled. 
He believed himself to be suffering very 
much. He had some remote, vague, swift- 
passing idea of taking her rather roughly 
to task and vowing never to give her up. 
But it was an idea without vitality. He 
Int it go. The mortification of her deser- 
tion was the thought that made him flush, 
and nervously bite his under lip; but 
even this had some compensation. His 
uncle would suffer in the public gossip far 
more than he would. 

“ You are thinking of what people will 
say?” inquired Katherine. 

“ Yes, there will be talk without end. 


I do not care much. It ts no one’s busi- 
ness but yours and mine.” 

“Jamie, have you courage to take the 
horns of this dilema in your own hands— 
to be my friend—to be Richard’s friend 
—to help us to escape your uncle’s inter- 
ference?” Then she took his hand and 
said coaxingly, “Jamie! I need your 
help. Think that I am your little sister, 
For my sake, will you try and like Rich- 
ard? He is such a noble, generous, truth- 
ful man.” 

“T never said or thought different. 
But it is not fair Katherine to ask me to 
like the man who has stolen your love 
from me.” 

“Let that pass. Will you help us? No 
one can help us as much as you can.” 

“What do you want me to do, Kath- 
erine?” 

“ Make up your quarrel with my step- 
father. Let him suppose you are willing 
that the preparations for our marriage 
shall go on. Richard will be back before 
the end of September.” 

“But as you will not marry me what 
good can come from that attitude to either 
of us?” 

“T shall be allowed to remain at home 
with mama, until dear Richard comes 
back. But if the Laird knows our mar- 
riage is broken off, I shall be sent to 
school, I know not where; perhaps to 
France or Germany. And in the mean. 
time every day will be a terror full of 
threats and reproaches. You know how 
wretched he can make the whole house.” 

“And when Mr. Mowbray does come 
back ? What then?” 

“ We shall be married.” 

“Your step-father will not permit it. 
He will raise no end of objections. And 
until you are of age you cannot marry 
without his consent.” 

“T have mama’s consent, that is enough. 
I shall marry the man I love and no 
other.” 

“Have you then thought of running 
away to be married? ” 

“T do not think of running far. Jessy 
and [I were wishing Jamie—we were 
thinking that perhaps—you might be so 
very good—so wonderful kind as to let us 
be married at your house!” 

“ Katherine! ” 
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“You see we could not expect Dr. Tel- 
fair to take any part against the Laird, 
and I do not like to trust the Hislops or 
the Netherbys; but oh, Jamie, it would 
be like going to a brother’s house to be 
married if you would not mind us having 
the ceremony at Wintoun! You would 
not mind very much, would you, Jamie?” 

Her proposal struck him first with 
pain and amazement; he could hardly 
credit it. That Katherine shonld marry 
Mowbray from his house with his sanction, 
was an outrageous parody on the expec- 
tation of years. He laughed hysterically 
at the prospect, but as she urged her plea 
and gave one reason after another for it, 
he began to realize that such a supreme 
resignation of all his own claims, would 
really be both his noblest revenge and 
his clearest justification. And when Jessy 
joined them she was not long in pointing 
out how effectually such a move would 
take the sting out of all his friend’s con- 
dolences. They would be out of date, 
tame and unnecessary. 

Talking over the matter they lingered 
in the wood until the sun set, and even 
then it kept presenting new views or un- 
forseen difficulties. Jessy put them all 
aside ; she was full of resources for Kather- 
ine, and comfortable words for Jamie; 
and he felt her kind smiles and the touch 
of her sympathetic hand to be a great 
consolation. 

At the garden gate they saw the Laird 
standing. Wintoun went frankly to him 
and said: “I am sorry we had _ cross 
words this morning, uncle. Excuse my 
ill-temper.” And the Laird after a 
proper hesitation looked over the offence. 
Katherine then undertook the propitia- 
tion and succeeded well with it. She 
made no promise and yet Brathous under- 
stood that she preferred marriage to 
school, and he took all else for granted. 

Jamie walked behind them with Jessy 
at his side. They stood a moment be- 
fore a bed of superb pansies, and Jessy 
stooped and gathered one and gave it to 
Jamie. “Heartsease!” she said softly, 
and Jamie looked in her cheerful, pretty 
face, and felt that it would be delightful 
to kiss her smiling mouth. “I am so 
miserable, Jessy,” he said. 

“But you ought to be happy, Jamie,” 
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“You have been grandly 


she answered. 
unselfish.” 

“ Katherine does not love me, she says 
she never has loved me. I am not hand- 
some.” 

“Yes, you are handsome, and a most 
perfect gentleman. No old knight ever 
behaved more chivalrously than you have 
done the last hour or two. And I think 
you deserve more love than Katherine 

‘an give you.” 

Then he looked affectionately down at 
his little comforter, and pressed her arm 
closer to his side, and felt that life was 
not altogether a blank. 

So the next few weeks went onward 
with a kind of dull acceptance of events. 
The Laird advised Jamie to have his 
house put in more modern order for his 
bride, and Jamie entered eagerly into his 
suggestions and sent to Edinburgh for 
decorators and fine furniture; in fact, 
rather overdid his uncle’s ideas. But the 
yonng man was beginning to nurse a new 
hope—one which Katherine had revealed 
to him; and which his heart accepted 
with a thrill of delightful amazement. 
It became a common afternoon event for 
the ladies to ride over to Wintoun and 
see what the workmen were doing. And 
always Mrs. Brathous and Katherine 
wandered away together, and always 
Wintoun and Jessy were left to look 
after their own amusement, while almost 
insensibly Wintoun grew confidently hap- 
py and rather overbearing in his opinions, 
and Jessy quieter and more beautiful, yet 
no one could say just when this change 
began. 

Those whose eyes Love had not opened 
supposed Wintoun’s attitude to be a 
necessary defence against his uncle’s 
tyranny. For the Laird having as he 
thought succeeded in compelling his fam- 
ily to accept his plans for their and _ his 
own interest, became very authoritative, 
and fussed and fumed about every petty 
circumstance, and was more and more 
difficult to manage, as Mrs. Brathous 
made more frequent demands upon him 
for money for Katherine’s bridal outfit. 
Every cheque brought forth a dispute ; 
every ornament was “senseless extrava- 
gance.” He was worried by the dress- 
makers in and out of the house, and by 
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Katherine’s inexplicable good 
spirits, and more still, by Win- 
toun’s determination not to dis- 
cuss with him those small details 
of the expected event which seemed 
so important to the Laird’s nature: 
the kind of wine and wedding cake 
and wedding cards, the people to 
be asked and neglected, the length 
and route of the marriage tour, 
etc., etc. 

On the morning of the twenty- 
fifth of September, Mrs. Brathous 
was sitting in her room, despond- 
ent and worried to an extreme degree. 
Her easy, sanguine disposition had led 
her, thus far, in the daily anticipation of 
“something happening,” for she had a 
supreme reliance upon that good fortune 
which looks after people who trust their 
affairs to it. But in five days a denoue- 
ment must come, which would be a social 
shock up and down Gala Water. And 
if Wintoun deserted her daughter for 
Jessy Telfair, and Mowbray for any 
reason did not keep his appointment, she 
felt that the chagrin would be intolerable, 
and her husband’s anger so just, that for 
once she would be unable to meet him 
with her usual weapons. 

One of those sudden sick fears that fre- 
quently attack the heart just before all 


* Tnree foolish men, father." 

reason for fear is taken away, had smitten 
her in the night, and she had anticipated 
the looks and words of all her acquaint- 
ances, the gossip true and untrue that 
would ring from house to house, the pas- 
sion of rage that would knock Brathous 
against every human creature; the Min- 
ister’s calm reproaches regarding his own 
daughter—really that morning she was 
feeling as if she might be a very wicked 
woman. And Katherine did not appear 
at breakfast. She had “ gone for a walk,” 
her maid said; and Mrs. Brathous grati- 
fied her lord by a very sincere anger at 
the girl and her unconventional way, 
“drabbling her skirts and shoes in the 
dew, like a milking maid,” she said, fret- 
fully. “It is absurd!” 
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“ My 

dear, she 

is the flow- 
er of Gala 
Water!” said 
Brathous, sa- 
tirically, 


“and needs 
the dew.’’ 
The remark 
turned the 
lady's) wrath 
upon the 
speaker, and 
after a disa- 
greeable meal she had retired to her room 
to think things over, until finally she felt 


‘ te 
s beautifu 


half inclined to make a clean breast of 


the whole affair. 

About ten o’clock Katherine entered 
the room like a streak of sunshine from 
Tran. She was dressed exquisitely in pale 
blue, with white asters in her hat and at 
her waist. Her starry eyes, her delight- 
ful smiles, her rosy face, her air of perfect 
happiness, were for a moment irritating. 
“Oh, Katherine!” cried Mrs. Brathous; 
but she got no further. Katherine was 
kissing the complaint off her lips. “ Te 
has come, mamma!” sheeried. “ We are 
going to see him! Get dressed, mamma, 
I will help you! He is waiting to see 
me! Every moment is an hour!” 

“Do be sensible, child. Do you mean 


that Richard Mowbray has come? Where 
is he?” 

“He is staying with Jamie Wintoun. 
Will you please believe that, of all 
things? Jessy got Jamie to meet him at 
the train and take him to Wintoun as his 

guest.” 
“ Katherine, what a shame!’ 
“No; Jamie and Richard have 
to be brothers, and they may as well 
begin at once. Jessy and | 
could not have our husbands 
hating each other.” Then Mrs, 
Brathous laughed, and began 
to get interested. “You sce 
iso, mamma, my guardian will 
never think of looking for 
Richard at Wintoun; but he 
has been at the hotel at Gala- 
shiels every day, lately, asking for 
him. Jamie found that out and told us, 
and so Jessy said, ‘You must meet Mr. 
Mowbray, Jamie love, and ask him to 
stay at Wintoun.’ And when she had 
whispered to Wintoun, Jamie nodded and 
smiled, and met him last night at the 
midnight train.” 

“Jamie is an angel of light, Kath- 
erine.” 

“He is a very good man. Jessy kissed 
him for being so good. Men are gener- 
ally ‘good’ for compensation.” 

“How are we to get to Wintoun 
House? and I will not go by the manse, 
for Dr. Telfair’s face hurts me. When 
he finds out about Jessy I shall shut my- 
self in my room.” 

“ Jessy is here, and the pony carriage 
is waiting. You can drive, mamma.” 

Then the toilet went rapidly forward, 
and the Laird was astonished to see his 
wife come down stairs in the sweetest of 
moods, and dressed for a drive. “We 
are going to ride over to Wintoun, Alex- 
ander,” she said, “and we may go to 
Galashiels, so do not wait for us.” And 
Brathous answered, “ Very well, my 
dear,” but as soon as the ponies had passed 
the gates, he turned to the house for his 
own horse. “Galashiels!” he muttered, 
“Galashiels! If you are going there, I 


> 


‘am going, too. All three women looked 


too happy not to have some mischief on 
hand.” 
“Now,” said Mrs. Brathous, as she 
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flecked her whip for emphasis, “the 
Laird will away to Galashiels as fast as 
St. Serge can trot him there, and we can 
have some comfort at Wintoun.” In less 
than half an hour they arrived at Win- 
toun, and there they found Jamie and his 
guest in the breakfast parlor. They were 
smoking and chatting in the pleasantest 
manner. Jamie’s laugh was their wel- 
come as the door opened, and then what 
adelightful commotion there was! Kathe- 
rine was in Mowbray’s arms, Jessy and 
Wintoun were clasping hands, and Mrs. 
Brathous was effusively thanking Jamie, 
and thus committing herself deeper to all 
that these four love-sick young people 
might propose to do. 

And what thought was there of a self- 
ish, unreasonable, old guardian, when 
there was such a young man as Richard 
Mowbray present? His love-darting eyes, 
his handsome face, his caressing manner, 
won him his will, whatever he wanted. 
He took Katherine into the drawing room 
and put his heart in her hands—he woo’d 
her as if she was the only woman in the 
world—he left their friends to talk of 
trains and trunks and all the lets and 
bars, which even lovers have to submit 
to. What he had to say had conditions 
of almost divine eloquence—monosylla- 
bles and silences—flashing intelligences 
beyond words—kisses that were eternal 
promises—the clasping of hands and the 
mingling of soft, black hair with tresses 
‘like the dawn. 

In the meantime Mrs. Brathous dis- 
cussed with Jessy and Jamie a plan they 
had arranged for escaping the Laird’s in- 
terference. “You must have a_ bride 
party at Levens-hope as soon as you can,” 
said Jamie to Mrs. Brathous; “and dur- 
ing its progress Katherine will join Mow- 
bray. They will come here. I have 
already spoken to a young minister from 
Innerleithen. He knows nothing but 
that the marriage is proper and honora- 
ble, and approved by those who have the 
right to approve it; and this I certified 
by my word of honor. The servants can 
be called as witnesses at the moment 
needed and so will not have time to talk 
or to give any information. When the 
first tumult of discovery is over I will re- 
turn to Wintoun and drive them myself 


to Symington. The Laird will be sure 
they have taken the train either to Edin- 
burgh or Carlisle ;_ he will never think of 
their going to Glasgow. But from Glas- 
gow they can easily reach Liverpool, and 
I think Mowbray purposes to carry his 
bride to America first.” 

“That is a long way off, Jamie, I do 
not like it,” said Mrs. Brathous. 

“ But they will not be safe from an- 
noyance unless they are a long way off. 
They are going round the world to reach 
their home. I do not know but what 
Jessy and I will follow them. Mowbray 
says they will wait in New York for us,” 
and Wintoun looked at his pretty Jessy, 
and she slipped her hand into his and 
nodded brightly at the suggestion. And 
quickly the hours flew by in these dis- 
cussions, for after lunch they lost them- 
selves in the garden to continue them. 
At length, however, Mrs. Brathous de- 
clared they must return to Levens-hope ; 
“and Jamie,” she said, “must go with 
us, for the Laird is a suspicious creature, 
and we must give him neither word nor 
sign to go by.” 

The Laird had trotted to Galashiels 
and back and was tired and disappointed. 
Yet he could not complain for he did not 
want his wife to think that he had any 
remembrance of Mowbray or any suspi- 
cion that Katherine might have written 
to him, or that he could in anyway inter- 
fere with her marriage with Wintoun. 
He thought that by ignoring the danger he 
might annihilate it. He had satisfied 
himself that the Englishman was not at 
any of the inns in Galashiels. He had 
called at the manse and finding the doc- 
tor out had bluntly asked, “If they had 
any company,” and been quite assured 
by the servant’s negative. And yet there 
was something about Katherine and her 
mother he could not understand! But 
how can a man complain of a feeling so 
vague that it is undefinable ? 

After Jamie and Jessy had left, Mrs. 
Brathous seemed inclined to talk and the 
Laird gladly humored her. “She is sure 
to let something out,” he thought. “ Ja- 
mie says we ought to have a party, a lit- 
tle dance and supper before the wedding 
to rehearse the ceremony and introduce 
people to each other,” was her first re- 
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'*Now, my boy, we can talk.’ 


mark. “What do think, Alex- 
ander?” 
“| think it will cost too much money.” 
“TJ will pay all the cost out of my pri- 
vate income. Jamie wants it. 
his people are strangers here.” 
“Then let Jamie pay for it. Your 
doing so is only robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Katherine has been no end of ex- 
pense lately. I shall be glad enough 
when she is away to her own home.” 
And he looked so sour and _ ill-natured 
that Mrs. Brathous answered quickly : 
“So shall I!) I am sure nobody can wish 
to stay in your home that can help it.” 
“Tam sorry enough for my nephew. 
He will have his hands full with his 
‘Flower .of Gala Water,’ and she will 
wither and fade just like the rest of us.” 
“Think shame of yourself, Alexander, 
for saying such unkind words? — If Jamie 
has a drop of your blood in him he will 
make a poor husband for any girl. My 
daughter need not make you sorry for 
him. If I had taken her into the world 
for a season she would have bettered your 
nephew a thousandfold. If you are sorry 
for Jamie, stop the wedding at once. 
Katherine will be glad to have it stopped.” 
“T dare say she will. What does she 
care for the shame and the talk I would 
have to meet up hill and down dale and 
in the market place? She could then 
marry that runaway Englishman. | 
dare say she would be glad! But I am 
not going to pain and shame Jamie to 
please her. Poor Jamie!” 
“ Poor Jamie, indeed! Alexander, you 


you 


Some of 


have a bad tongue, but take care! the 
bad tongue eventually says some words 
that pay for all the others.” She lifted 
her ball of wool, threw her knitting pas- 
sionately into her work basket and lett 
the parlor. It was to Katherine’s room 
she went. The girl was sitting in her 
night dress reading a song Mowbray had 
written to her, and her sweet, bright face 
all smiles and dimples, made the tears 
spring to her mother’s eyes. She told 
Katherine what her guardian had said, 
and added : 

“ Now, my dear, I will have no more 
scruples. ‘To-morrow send invitations to 
the Hislops and the Heriots, the Hether- 
bys and all the young people you know. 
Tell them it is for an informal dance on 
next Monday night, and then tell Richard 
he must make his arrangements to suit.” 

“Mama, darling! how are you going 
to bear the storm we shall outfly? The 
Laird and the Minister and the people 
you know—gentle and simple ?” 

“T shall tell myself my little girl is 
happy; that Charlie Janfarie’s little girl 
ishappy! As for the Laird he will bluff 
and bluster in public and go down on 
his knees to me when we are alone. I 
And as for the 
‘all him 


snap my fingers at him! 
Minister, the Laird is sure to 
names and rouse the man in the Minister 
so far that he is pretty certain to say 
‘Wintoun and Jessy, and you and I and 
Mowbray—one and all of us did right.’ 
Do not give yourself a care about me, 


Katherine, my darling daughter. I shall 
want something to break the blow when 
you are gone from me and I shall have 
the fight with your guardian at hand. 
At any rate it will be pleasant to remind 
him that he has no longer any occasion 
to pity ‘his poor nephew.’ ” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE YOUNG DISPOSE. 

“The happiness of her child is the crown of a 
mother.” 

“ Love and hope lay encamped before the gates 
of the future.” 


THE bride dance was not further diz- 
cussed, but the young people of the neigh- 
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borhood were all bidden to it, and in the 
interval, while the Laird was away one 
day, Katherine’s trunks were sent to the 
Northwestern Hotel, Liv erpool. There 
was telegraphing to and fro, and riding 
here and there, and nobody had ever seen 
Jamie Wintoun so busy, but then when a 
man is to be married in a day or two, any- 
thing is ordinary and expedient. 

Fortunately Monday was one of those 
lovely days which are the charm of the 
dying summer, and the night though 
moonless was bright with stars and only 
pleasantly cool. A large company of 
young men and maidens were gathered 
at Levens-hope. They trooped through 
the halls, and run up and down the stairs 
and danced in the parlors and flirted in 
the greenhouses. The Laird was import- 
ant and effusive; Mrs. Brathous was 
playing waltzes and singing songs and 
finding partners and sending servants here 
and there and ev erywhere. There were 
fiddlers in the large hall, and they were 
dancing the “ Lancers” there. 


Katherine, in a gown which had the 
ineffable softness of pale primrose silk, 
covered with Valenciennes, was a wonder- 
Her beauty was so harmo- 


ful picture. 
nious, so radiant with love, so etherealized 
by the emotions filling her heart, that 
even Jessy was amazed at her transfigu- 
ration. She danced continually. She 
had a kind word for every one; she ap- 
peared to be the happiest of all that 
happy company. Jessy kept close at her 
side, and it was remembered afterwards 
that she was evidently on the watch, and 
very frequently in the southern green- 
house. ‘This enclosure was entered from 
one of the parlors, and had a door at the 
other end opening into the garden shrub- 
bery. 

About ten o’clock Jessy was singing, 
and it was while the delicious strains of 
“Braw, Braw, Lads o’ Gala Water” 
were floating through the room that 
Katherine was aware of the concerted 
signal. Wintoun was looking into 
Jessy’s face, and taking to his own heart 
the words dropping so musically from her 
ips: 

“ But there is ane, a secret ane, 
Aboon them a’ that I loe better; 


And Ill be his, and he’ll be mine, 
The bonnie lad o’ Gala Water!” 
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When they were both aware of Kather- 
ine’s wide-open eyes and the intelligence 
in them. She glanced at her confeder- 
ates and then took her mother aside. 

“Darling mamma, kiss me! Bless 
me! I am going, mamma, oh, bless me, 
mamma! and kiss me again—and 
mamma dear, if you can play something 
and get Jamie to sing—Jamie makes ev- 
erybody listen to him.” A tight, cling- 
ing clasp of her child’s hand, a gaze full 
of mother-love and blessing, and then 
Mrs. Brathous, trembling, almost faint- 
ing, put aside with a strong heart her own 
sorrow, and called cheerily, “Come here, 
Jamie Wintoun, and sing us a song.” 

Without purport or intention, she 
opened the book at “ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” 
and Jamie, smiling at the apropos senti- 
ment, sang with charming spirit how the 
lovely bride of the chief of Errington 
wept for “Jock o’ Hazeldean.” Some 
one was looking for Katherine as the first 
words of the song rang through the par- 
lors. Some one said they had seen her 
go into the greenhouse. She was called, 
but answered not. Then Jessy was missed. 
“ They are doubtless together,” said Mrs. 
Brathous between verses. The little 
sough of wonder grew, and finally danc- 
ing stopped in the hall, and the fiddles 
were quiet, and every one was asking, 
“ Where is Katherine Janfarie and Jessy 
Telfair ? ” 

Mrs. Brathous prolonged the cadences 
and intervals, and Jamie sang the third 
verse twice over, and the sense of “some- 
thing wrong” flashed like thought from 
mind to mind. The music began to 
sound strange ; Jamie sang as if he had 
to sing, and Mrs. Brathous played with 
hysterical restlessness. But the tiresome 
song went droning on, while guests won- 
dered, and the uneasy feeling spread to 
the smoking room and brought the Laird 
out in a fuss and a flurry. And when 
he entered the parlor Jamie’s voice had a 
telling fatefulness in it, for as he caught 
his uncle’s glance, he involuntarily sent 
to his ears and consciousness the last sin- 
gularly prophetic words of the song: 


“The sought her both in bower and ha’ 
The lady was not seen ; 

She’s oO er the border and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazeldean!” 
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Brathous went angrily to his wife. 
“ Where is Katherine?” he asked. “She 
is not to be found, I hear. What non- 
sense is this, ma’am?” 

“She is with Jessy, I suppose. Both 
are missing for a while. They have a 
good reason, no doubt.” 

“TI don’t believeit.” Then he sent the 
servants flying through every room of the 
house. He searched the garden himself, 
the hazel walk and the greenhouses. The 
two girls were not to be found. Wintoun 
was questioned and cross-questioned. He 
knew nothing. He had been singing. 
Katherine was present when he began ; 
that was all he knew. Mrs. Brathous 
fled to her room to avoid the sympathy 
and questions of the curious. At length 
Brathous said passionately : 

“My ward has evidently run away, 
gentlemen, and I make no doubt it is 
with the Englishman, Mowbray. I must 
reach the railway lines as soon as possi- 
ble. Wintoun will take the south-bound 
stations, I will take the north. Harri- 
bee, Canfer, Scott, Hays, you all have 
daughters of your own; as you ride 
homewards I will ask you to look out for 
the wicked lasses.” 

Then there was mounting and riding 
and racing in every direction from 
Levens-hope, and the ball was at an end, 
and the girls and youths went home in a 
delightful state of excitement, and no 
one had the least expectation or even the 
least desire that Katherine should be 
overtaken. Indeed, it was but a half- 
hearted race with every one but the 
Laird. Gradually his companions left 
him as they reached roads leading them 
to their own homes. For all were sure 
that Katherine had taken a train either 
north or south, and what use was there in 
running after a steam engine? 

At the railway stations no one would 
acknowledge they had seen the young 
ladies, and though the strange minister 
was in the very act of marrying Kathe- 
rine and Mowbray as the Laird and his 
friends passed Wintoun House, no one had 
a suspicion of what was going on within 
it, for the windows of the lighted parlor 
were shuttered and draped, and the whole 
building had a dark and deserted appear- 
ance. 


Then he went to the manse, and was 
told that Dr. Telfair was in Stirling. He 
would not believe it. Wintoun said, 
“ You are unreasonable, uncle,” and was 
-alled in answer “a poor, miserable lag- 
gard of a lover,” a few words which gave 
the young man the excuse he desired for 
retiring to his own house. 

By midnight the search had been prac- 
tically abandoned. The Laird was rag- 
ing at every one. He had seen smiles 
that were an insult to him. None of his 
friends had shown the least interest in 
the recovery of the runaway bride. Hays 
and Canfer had sneaked off at the first 
turning. Haribee had laughed at the 
lasses’ pluck; and Scott had plainly 
told him that “ the day for ‘ giving women 
away in marriage’ had gone far by. 
Brathous, man!” he added, “the lasses 
just give themselves away these days and 
and a fine thing it is for good men that 
they should do so. I'll warrant Katherine 
Janfarie has taken care of herself, and 
the Minister’s clever daughter will not 
be far behind her. Let them alone and 
they will come home;” all of which 
comfort Brathous felt to be like the words 
of Eliphaz and Bildad and Zophar. 

On Mrs. Brathous fell the residue of 
the Laird’s wrath and fears. He went to 
her room vibrating with passion and 
wounded self-esteem. “This is a shame- 
ful to-do, Helen,” he cried. “This is a 
most outrageous insult! There never was 
a more ill-used man. I am demented 
with the shame that has come to me. 
And you Helen! there you sit as calm as 
a sucking baby, while that ungrateful girl 
of yours is bringing disgrace on me and 
mine. I always told you what Katherine 
Janfarie was, a little snake in the grass. 
Just think of your daughter running 
away from home and friends and good 
name” 

“Take care, Alexander.” 

“It is too late to take care, ma’am. I 
wish he may marry her! I only wish he 
may! I am feared he will have too much 
sense; a little deceitful hussy.” 

Then the mother’s patience failed and 
she said with a sincere satisfaction, 
“ Katherine was not deceitful—not in the 
least! I knew all about her marriage. 
Jamie knew all about it. Jessy knew all 
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about it. All of us have helped Kath- 
erine and Mowbray. They were married 
at Jamie’s house. You must have passed 
the door while the minister from Inner- 
leithen was making them man and wife. 
Jamie is going to marry Jessy Telfair. He 
has been in love with Jessy for a long 
time and Jessy was in love with him. 
Katherine and I made that match—a 
sweet honest love match as ever was. Now, 
Alexander, that is all about it. You never 
thought for any one but yourself and you 
would have gladly made four people 
miserable to carry out your own selfish 
plan for uniting two bits of land. I would 
not suffer suffer such a thing! No, sir!” 

“T ought to have been told.” 

“To what purpose? I would have told 
you if you had been a reasonable man. 
But to say ‘No’ to your ‘yes,’ it would 
have been as wiselike as to shake a red 
rag in the face of a raging bull.” 

“T do not care so much about Kath- 
erine. She has aye been a thorn in my 
flesh. But Jamie! Jamie Wintoun to 


marry Jessy Telfair! It is beyond bear- 
ing! And it is you and that imperti- 
nent Minister’s lassie, that have been 
teaching Jamie lately to set himself 


against me in everything—yes, even 
about such a small matter as the paint- 
ing of his bedroom.” 

“What had you to do with the lad’s 
bedroom? You were ever too meddle- 
some. No one could stand you. I do 
not blame Jamie for ridding himself of 
you. He has chosen a clever wife and 
you may make up your mind to let 
Jamie’s affairs alone for the future.” 

“You have deceived me,ma’am. You 
have deceived me! The whole country 
side shall know of it.” 

“The whole country side will take you 
for their laughter. Now, Alexander, 
you have said enough and too much. If 
you do not behave yourself I will make 
you sorry that you ever were born. I 
am tired and want to gotosleep. Kath- 
erine is away o’er the border by this 
time. 
endured. Go to bed and sleep; you are 
fit for nothing else.” 

“T will go to the Minister. 
give him the plain truth.” 

“And you will get it also. 


I will 


I advise 


What cannot be cured must be . 
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you to let Dr. Telfair alone. He knew 
nothing about the matter.” 

“It is all his planning.” 

“It is not. I planned it. There was 
no planning. Events just grew to ripe- 
ness day by day.” 

“T never heard of such treatment of a 
husband. Never! Never! It is shame- 
ful! Shameful!” 

“Go to bed, sir.” 

“T will not. I want some comfort. I 
will speak my mind.” 

And thus the wretched night went on 
full of turmoil and reproaches, but the 
mother comforted herself with the thought 
of her child’s happiness. And she hoped 
that the morning would bring Jamie and 
good news, nor was she disappointed. 
Jamie came about noon. He was shin- 
ing with satisfaction. He had seen the 
Minister, and his own marriage was ar- 
ranged for. Fortunately for him he had 
been delayed long enough to allow the 
Laird to speak to the Minister first. In 
fact the outraged Brathous had entered 
the manse parlor while Jessy was smil- 
ingly pouring out her father’s coffee.” 

“How did you get here, Miss Tel- 
fair?” asked the Laird, angrily. 

“The minister from Innerleithen 
brought me home.” 

“ Humff-ff!! And when did you get 
home, sir? Or were you hiding last 
night from me?” 

“T hide from no man, Laird. I got 
home half an hour ago. Is it any of 
your business? ” 

“Yes, it is.’ Then the Laird told his 
story, and told it with very angry addi- 
tions and interjections, and in the very 
midst of the passionate recital Jamie 
Wintoun came in and explained his 
share in the matter, and this necessitated 
the confession of his love for Jessy and 
the asking of her hand from her father. 
He was constantly and wrathfully inter- 
rupted by his uncle, but Wintoun at this 
hour was manly enough. He said firm- 
ly, “I love your daughter, Dr. Telfair, 
and with your consent we think it best to 
be married this afternoon.” 

“It is a base plot all through,” cried 
the Laird, “and you, Dr. Telfair, are at 
the bottom of it. A fine thing for your 
tocherless lass to be lady of Wintoun 
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I daur you to beguile a lad like 
I will 
I will 


House! 
Jamie Wintoun into marriage. 
have a church session anent it! 
that!” 

“Wintoun,” said the Minister, quite 
ignoring the Laird’s remarks, “you are 
right. Under the circumstances it is 
proper for you and Jessy to be married 
immediately.” 

“This afternoon, sir, at three o’clock. 
Will that suit you?” 

“Yes. Come here to the manse. I 
will myself make you man and wife.” 

“Do you hear me, Minister? I will 
not have it! I will put you under bonds, 
Jamie Wintoun—I will! I will!” 

“Keep your temper, Laird! You 
will bring on an apoplectic fit—setting 
yourself in such a like blaze of sense- 
less passion. Wintoun! good morning! 
Good morning, Laird! It is not every 
day a man marries his daughter, and I 
have friends to haste to the wedding. 
Jessy, my dearie—you come with me.” 

But when he had taken her to his 
study he looked at her with anger and 
said, “ You have done very wrong, Jessy, 
and you have caused me to do wrong, 
and to make a foolish promise that I 


might right you in the Laird’s and other 


people’s eyes. And I will tell you, Jessy 
Telfair, that the whole circumstance is a 
shame and no one on the earth but three 
foolish women would have had anything 
to do with it.” 

“ Except three men—three foolish men, 
father—Jamie and Mowbray and the 
minister from Innerleithen.” Then Dr. 
Telfair shrugged his shoulders and tossed 
his sermon paper about, but finally he 
kissed Jessy though he shook his head re- 
proachfully ere he did so. 

As the Laird had foreseen the story 
set Gala Water in a commotion from the 
lonely farms in the Moorfoot Hills north- 
ward to Dalkeith, and southward through 
all the homes of Teviotdale. But time 
does wonders, and the Laird acted pre- 
cisely as Mrs. Brathous anticipated he 
would. He blustered a little in public 
and complained and even cried a little to 
his lawyer and more intimate friends ; 
but privately he went down on his knees 
to his wife, and in that excellent disci- 
pline was gradually led to see things as 
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she saw them. He was first reconciled 
to Dr. Telfair and then he forgave 
Jamie. Contrary to all expectation - 
Jessy was not tocherless, and her little 
fortune set Wintoun lands and Win- 
toun’s master free. And as soon as this 
was the case Brathous made a merit of 
forgiving Jamie. “He is my nephew 
after all, Helen,” he said, “and I cannot 
give him the back of my hand though he 
well deserves it.” 

Then he began to be curious about 
Mowbray and Katherine. Long and 
frequent letters came from various coun- 
tries, and it was a trial to see his wife en- 
joying them all by herself. He heard 
her also telling visitors about Texas, Cal- 
ifornia, Japan, India, Greece and Italy, 
etc., and he heard just enough to make 
him restlessly curious. One day he said, 
“Helen, my dear, I think I ought now 
to forgive Katherine and her husband. 
I suppose they will be home soon and I 
do not approve of quarreling in families.” 

“ Mowbray expects to go into Parlia- 
ment and he is hurrying home for the 
election. I think of going to Mowbray 
Hall next week.” 

“T will go with you. I know all about 
election business. I can give our son-in- 
law valuable advice. And I hope I am 
a good Christian, Helen, and know how 
to forgive a wrong. It would be a pity 
for the two young things to feel my anger 
—though it was just anger a shadow in 
their home.” 

There was no shadow in Mowbray Hall 
when the Laird and Mrs. Brathous 
reached it; there is no shadow likely to 
be there for Love made a constant glory 
in the fine old mansion. And Katherine 
was so happy and so beautiful, and Mow- 
bray happy and so busy, and Mowbray 
Hall was so much larger and grander 
than Levens-hope that Brathous felt sub- 
dued to a most conciliating spirit. 

And he really was very helpful to-Mow- 
bray in his electioneering. The young 
man was disposed to rely on his ancient 
name and prestige and his rights as a 
landlord. But these things had lost much 
of their influence even with the hinds and 
shepherds on the estate; and it was the 
Laird’s Scotch subtlety and dictatorial 
manner which demolished all objections. 
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And when the victory was won, the Laird 
did not fail to take all the credit due him. 
“ Mowbray may thank his stars and Alex- 
ander Brathous that he can write M. P. 
after his name,” he said complacently. 
“That is so, is it not, Helen?” 

“You are just a wonder, Alexander, 
and doubtless if you had come sooner the 
harvest would have been a month before- 
hand.” 

She was standing at the window with 
a beaming face and Brathous went to her 
side. “ You are aye jesting at me Helen,” 
he said. “What are you looking at so 
pleased like?” Then her glance directed 
him to Katherine and Mowbray. They 
were in the sunny garden standing togeth- 
er with clasped hands and uncovered 
heads under a large Laburnum tree. Its 
golden rain of yellow blossoms made a 
glory on their faces. They were talking 
happily and heart was answering heart, 
and eyes answering eyes in love and laugh- 
ter. 

“How happy they are Alexander; 
Are you not glad they run away to be so 
happy?” asked Mrs. Brathous. 

“Tt is an extraordinary exception, 
Helen! extraordinary! I hope it may 
last!”’ answered Brathous. “ For in all 
my sixty years I never yet knew a happy 
runaway marriage. Never one! And I 
have always seen that the girl who goes 
for her husband without her parent’s 
blessing goes for dool and sorrow and 
shame enough.” 

“ But Katherine had her parent’s bless- 
ing. I gave her my blessing from the 
first hour. And I gave her Charlie Jan- 
farie’s blessing also. I knew that Charlie 
would approve Richard Mowbray. They 
are both Tories and Church of England 
men—at least Charlie was, and Richard 
is. Charlie liked fishing and fox-hunting 
as much as Richard does; and as for the 
classics and literature of all kinds!” the 
lady lifted up her white dimpled hands to 
express the admiration that she had for 
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Mowbray’s and the deceased Janfarie’s 
intellects. 

The Laird was not much dashed. He 
continued : “I knew Charlie Janfarie as 
well as you did. He was a nice, ordi- 
nary, young man. I dare say Mowbray 
would be about his level. I look a little 
above their mark. I stood by Mowbray 
in politics for your sake, Helen—my own 
opinions are a good deal in advance of 
his—and I won his seat for him. But 
for my influence he would now be biting 
his thumbs o’er his unprofitable election 
bills. Yes, yes; he went on my shoulders 
to the House of Commons, and that no- 
body can deny! Fishing I have no 
opinion of at all. Any bit of a boy can 
put a string at the end of a stick and 
catch atrout. And I would think shame 
of myself if I could bear to be one of a 
big crowd of men and horses chasing a 
poor dog fox forbye that half the time 
the fox gets the better of them. As for 
the classics, I stood well enough in them 
when I was at college. There is a time 
and a place for the classics, and the Laird 
of Levens-hope knows better than to mix 
his farming up with Horace and Virgil. 
I am about two thousand years ahead of 
them, Helen. Charlie Janfarie was my 
friend. He left his daughter in my care.” 

“You mean he left her money in your 
care.” 

“ Charlie thought a deal of my wisdom, 
and I thought a deal of Charlie’s good, 
easy temper. For his sake I hope Kather- 
ine may be happier than is likely.” 

“She is happy. She is very happy.” 

“ At the present, Helen, at the present 
—the future.” 

“The future,” said Mrs. Brathous, in- 
terrupting him, sharply, “the future is 
not in your ordering, Alexander. Look 
at them. They love God and each other, 
they have youth, beauty, health and 
wealth, and surely I believe that 


‘ Destiny who sees them so divine, 
Will weave their future in a silken twine!’” 
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BOUT thirty years 
ago, or more, when 
a young girl in a 
family had reached 
the ripe and ma- 
ture age of twenty- 
five or thirty, and 
lived until that 


ciety went forth. After that 

period she deserved the cog- 
nomen of the old maid. And in those 
days the title was accepted without reser- 
vation, and the term “ laid on the shelf” 
was many times unhappily used. This 
old-fashioned girl being simply and pure- 
ly educated whilst the pursuits of the age 


were narrow where the advancement of 


women were concerned. 

A responsibility in life was needed 
after the first blush of youth had van- 
ished. It was then that this ripe and 


full grown woman became a person of im- 


portance in a family. From year to 
year the boys and girls left the parental 
roof for a nest all their own. Whilst this 
clever helper remained to be the solace 
and comfort in the household and fill the 
position of the useful member. She acted 
her part well, with a dignity and cheer 
that was unrivalled. Far and near she 
was termed the angel of mercy. The 
saint who was proof against all difficulties ; 
the harbinger of peace that straighten 
out all the stony paths and brought clear 
sunshine amid the troubled waters in life 
to those who were sick, timid and sor- 
rowful. 

For did not her dear hand cook all the 
titbits for the weak and tired invalid 
so inviting. And when a marriage was 
on the tapis it was she who with skill- 
ful fingers plied the needle so tastefully 
and steadily, and dressed when the time 
came for the marriage feast. And 
to those dear ones whose spirit had 
gone to that “bourne whence no traveler 
returns,” this sweet consoler was ever 
ready to act the role as kind friend, to 


cheer under that sorrow that wound which 
never heals the part with delicacy and 
care, 

So as years rolled on she became the 
adviser, the main stay, the care taker to 
her protectors in their declining years, 
and in time was laid down beside her 
forefathers, unregretted, unappreciated, 
and almost forgotten. 

But as education made its strides for 
the use and advancement of the gentler 
sex, as women were born into the world 
in greater numbers than men, as schools 
of designs, conservatories of music, classes 
of languages and the higher arts were 
teeming throughout this great country of 
ours, this emancipated girl from old maid- 
ism adopted a term more to her liking, 
and dubbed herself the bachelor girl. 

A woman who is solely dependent on 
her own operations, who decides for her- 
self a profession, who understands purely 
her own gifts and acts wisely upon them, 
and marks out a life that will broaden her 
views, and with study, in time, will ac- 
complish wonders. Her great aim being 
to secure a salary quite in keeping with 
her fellow artists. A practice in medi- 
cine which has the respect of her neigh- 
bor, the great man, doctor, and her liter- 
ary confrere who wonders why as a woman 
she succeeds so well. 

This race of bachelor girls are seen 
everywhere. They appear in their morn- 
ing journeys to the factories, to the stores, 
to all places of business. From early 
morn to late at night the streets swarm 
with them in the various vehicles of travel, 
whilst ferries and cars transport them to 
their little homes where the hard earned 
dollars are given for the comforts and 
daily bread, which if it were not for this 
courageous girl the suffering indeed would 
be great. 

The apartments are full of these capa- 
ble women, who as artists, teachers, secre- 
taries, parish workers, companions and 
so on, from the highest to the lowest grades 
in employment. Women, who alone are 
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the money makers and bread winners for 
their families, however great the number. 

Four or five of these bachelor girls 
combine together. They are young 
women whose specialty in art lies in dif: 
ferent directions. They secure at a rea- 
sonable price a home maker who in some 
cases has seen better days but is too glad 
of the position to grumble at the work. 
By nine in the morning these bachelors 
are off like the birds in their day’s work 
for the fighting of butter and bread. 

A picture is to be copied from a gem 
of beauty that graces the Metropolitan 
Museum. Lessons in art that range from 
the hours of nine until two. Whilst the 
studio, the common property of all, holds 
the remaining ones, who are illustrating 
booklets, painting, water colors, or filling 
an order of still life for a picturesque 
catalogue. Here they live day after day 
with their hearts full of hope. Their 
great goal the vast galleries, the charm- 
ing bits of English life, the Parisian scenes, 
all one day might be theirs to view if 
money could be procured to form a party 
at reduced rates. 

So their ventures are many. 


Schools 


which are formed of different grades, 
clubs which treat of the kindergarten and 
Delsartean theories, mornings which are 
given to lectures in art, music and phi- 


losophy. And these bachelor girls in 
their well-equipped homes in fashionable 
quarters with fashionable terms and fash- 
ionable fads, secure in time a comfortable 
living. A sufficiency for their weekly 
and yearly bills, whose settlements rest 
solely on the products of their own edu- 
cation and executive ability. 

A year or two ago three bachelor girls, 
when poverty knocked with a terrible 
grip at their doors, put their heads to- 
gether and wondered how a doll of paper 
would tickle the childish pulse of the 
Kingdom. With a woman’s ingenuity 
and clever-headedness the article was 
rendered so attractive for the market, 
and so astonishing was its success, that 
from the paper doll sprang every par- 
ticular item of beauty in which the crinkle 
tissue paper lent its aid. By strict and 
untiring energy to business, of early and 
late hours, in time a factory arose which 
is now in full blast, and these women of 
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clever perception have at least made for 
themselves a business complete and in- 
dividual in its methods. 

For it is the common place objects in 
life, the twist of a bit of paper, the human 
character in a toy, the happy thought of 
a book, that is undeniably its success. It 
is that appealer that reaches the heart of 
the multitude. 

Some eight or ten years ago an Eng- 
lish lady arriving in this country penni- 
less with her two daughters, resolved to 
educate them in true American style with 
principles of self-independence. So after 
a liberal education these bachelors started 
a collegiate school which holds its own in 
a well-known Connecticut town. And in 
summer these clever preceptors hie with 
their pupils to a well boarded cottage in 
the Adirondacks. Here their scholars 
learn the literature of the woods, the rip- 
ple and rhythm of the lakes and the 
healthful properties of the mountain tops. 

At this age when in its progress women 
are making for themselves such advance- 
ment in their lives that are so self-de- 
pendent and self-supporting, marriage 
does not seem as the beginning and end 
of all happiness, to that epoch in which 
a young woman should turn as a lasting 
joy, a dependence above price. And these 
women very often to perfect themselves 
in their work eschew society. For the 
goddess of arts is a jealous advocate and 
demands exclusive attention. 

Nowadays families who are struggling 
in every direction for their needs and 
daily wants decide that a profession at 
any cost should be selected for their girls 
as well as their boys. A place provided 
above want if a well made marriage does 
not offer its protectorship. And this 
choice of a study without doubt claims 
most of their time and leisure. It is not 
to leave the parental nest that is the de- 
sire, but to add to the household comfort 
that the well-earned work is given, and 
after ‘a certain age to find and secure an 
independence in which the American 
woman rejoices. 

So that the bride of nowadays does not 
belong to the woman of extreme youth 
in all cases, as of yore. At the ages of 
thirty or even forty, these bachelor girls 
settle themselves in a most advantageous 
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way. And whilst perhaps they have not 
the youthful tinge of complexion, the 
freshness of youth, yet their intellectual 
powers are so developed, their charm of 
manners so gracious, and so well-equipped 
are they in business appointments that, 
like the French woman, they form often 
a copartnership in affairs that does not 
clash, but at the same time promises a 
home life with its domestic felicities 
after the busy day is over. For the 
artist of the brush weds the artist of 
the pencil, the singer, the singer, the 
teacher the assistant. 

In this age of luxury, where demands 
are so great, where there is such a rivalry 
in dress, such a desire for the pleasures 
and modes of living, that are more liberal 
and broad than in the old-fashioned 
days, either the woman must contribute to 
the family till or she should forego mar- 
riage altogether. In artistic and literary 


circles it is well known the man does not 
always accomplish for himself the re- 
munerative position or the steady em- 
ployment. 

Yet these bachelor girls have a world 


AT THE 
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of their own. And what can be rarely if 
ever said in any country but America, 
that they go unattended every where with- 
out molestation or annoyance. This com- 
munity is so recognized, so respected, so 
honored, as a body of women, that in 
their self-dependence, self-esteem and self- 
denial alone lies their safe-guard. And 
for them we rejoice that a time has come 
in which the spinster and the old maid 
have ceased to be. 

The world in its promotion reaches 
forth the helping hand to all such good 
spirits. The ways are open, the paths 
broad and the true intellectual status are 
for all those who seek it willingly, who 
delight in it unreprovingly and pursue it 
unflinchingly. 

And for these women of busy lives the 
charm of youth may be passed, its coquet- 
ries forever hushed. But a greater, a 
higher beauty shines forth. It is the 
resignation of life, the quiet submission 
of work, the refinements of culture which 
come as “graceful embroidery to the 
substantial fiber,” that we see in the 
face of the bachelor girl. 

OLIVER BELL Bunce. 


SUMMIT. 


No more, no more; the spirit will not spring 
To meet the chances of the coming day; 

Life flutters onward with a weary wing, 
And all the soul is trembling in its clay. 


No more, no more; anticipation’s joy 

Is not for him whose sands are so far run; 
The gold of hope is smothered in alloy, 

And thought wails back to where it was begun. 


No more, no more; there is no longer gain; 
The upward flight its furthest stroke has told; 
And circling downward, lo! I see the plain 
Where death and silence dear communion hold. 


No more, no more; now let the struggle cease; 
Fair mother earth lifts up her wooing breast. 
Oh, rounded pillow of eternal peace, 
The weary heart on thee will find its rest. 


W. J. HENDERSON. 
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way. And whilst perhaps they have not 
the youthful tinge of complexion, the 
freshness of youth, yet their intellectual 
powers are so developed, their charm of 
manners so gracious, and so well-equipped 
are they in business appointments that, 
like the French woman, they form often 
a copartnership in affairs that does not 
clash, but at the same time promises a 
home life with its domestic felicities 
after the busy day is over. For the 
artist of the brush weds the artist of 
the pencil, the singer, the singer, the 
teacher the assistant. 

In this age of luxury, where demands 
are so great, where there is such a rivalry 
in dress, such a desire for the pleasures 
and modes of living, that are more liberal 
and broad than in the old-fashioned 
days, either the woman must contribute to 
the family till or she should forego mar- 
riage altogether. In artistic and literary 
circles it is well known the man does not 
always accomplish for himself the re- 
munerative position or the steady em- 
ployment. 

Yet these bachelor girls have a world 


AT THE 


No more, no more; the 





THE BACHELOR GIRL. 


of their own. And what can be rarely if 
ever said in any country but America, 
that they go unattended every where with- 
out molestation or annoyance. This com- 
munity is so recognized, so respected, so 
honored, as a body of women, that in 
their self-dependence, self-esteem and self- 
denial alone lies their safe-guard. And 
for them we rejoice that a time has come 
in which the spinster and the old maid 
have ceased to be. 

The world in its promotion reaches 
forth the helping hand to all such good 
spirits. The ways are open, the paths 
broad and the true intellectual status are 
for all those who seek it willingly, who 
delight in it unreprovingly and pursue it 
unflinchingly. 

And for these women of busy lives the 
charm of youth may be passed, its coquet- 
ries forever hushed. But a greater, a 
higher beauty shines forth. It is the 
resignation of life, the quiet submission 
of work, the refinements of culture which 
come as “graceful embroidery to the 
substantial fiber,” that we see in the 
face of the bachelor girl. 

OLIVER BELL Bunce. 


SUMMIT. 


spirit will not spring 


To meet the chances of the coming day; 
Life flutters onward with a weary wing, 
And all the soul is trembling in its clay. 


No more, no more; anticipation’s joy 

Is not for him whose sands are so far run; 
The gold of hope is smothered in alloy, 

And thought wails back to where it was begun. 


No more, no more; there is no longer gain; 
The upward flight its furthest stroke has told; 


And circling downward, 


lo! I see the plain 


Where death and silence dear communion hold. 


No more, no more; now let the struggle cease; 
Fair mother earth lifts up her wooing breast. 
Oh, rounded pillow of eternal peace, 
The weary heart on thee will find its rest. 


W. J. HENDERSON. 





























A HOLIDAY 


HETHER one is 
‘alled to Spain in 
a commercial or 
diplomatic inter- 
est his wanderings 
there essentially 
mark a holiday in 
his life. The 
Spanish historian 
has always ming- 

with the real, the 





marvelous 
chivalric with the romantic, so blending 


led the 


and shading the story as to make it 
one of entrancement. Once in the at- 
mosphere of Spain, where a dignified 
politeness is found alike in peasant and 
in noble, where a courtesy in greet- 
ing telling of the brotherhood of man is 
universal, the traveler quickly realizes 
that he is in the midst of a new, fascinat- 
ing and wonderful environment, which 
explains what language has failed before 
to tell. Here is a grave, serious, sin- 
cere people, and yet a people reveling in 
the happiness of the hour. A people 
whose life is made up of bright to-days ; 
in whose presence you find the most de- 
lightful and entrancing companionship 
you have ever experienced. You ask 
yourself over and over again if you are 
only dreaming of supreme quiet and joy, 
and hour by hour, day by day goes by 
and the wonderful spell increases. Your 
heart goes out to all whom you meet; 
you are on the best of terms with your 
waiter and your hackman, and to quarrel 
with anyone seems an impossibility. You 
are in Spain, and the environment is 
making you like the courteous people 
surrounding you on every hand. 

Passing over the charm of the scenery 
from Irun to San Sebastian (the only 
scenery of special interest, by the way, 
my journeyings in Spain revealed to me), 
the train on an afternoon left me at 
Burgos, the ancient Kingdom of Castilla 
La Vieja. This old city, founded a 


thousand years ago, retains many of the 
ancient customs. 


The Spanish cloak is 








IN SPAIN. 


to this day worn by the gentlemen and 
the mantilla by the ladies. 

One will find himself first directing his 
steps to the Cathedrals of old Spanish 
cities. They rose before the cities be- 
‘ame renowned—they stand out as potent 
monuments created by man to the great 
Unknown, the Creative, the Mighty. 
They stand to-day as expressions of ad- 
miration and awe of the finite for the 
still indefinable creative power. Religion 
became the foster mother of art, and 
these splendid temples tell us how jeal- 
ously she guarded the offspring of her 
faith. 

The site of the Burgos Cathedral is un- 
fortunate. The streets have with time 
risen far above its foundation, and it is 
now so enclosed that its Gothie graces 
are lost from the outside. Studying all 
this before he enters its portals, one can- 
not but feel vexed that to utility and 


progress there is nothing sacred. Only 
when within does the vastness of the 


structure impress itself on the visitor. 
The ornamentation though overdone is 
full of delicacy and beauty. There are 
a hundred full length statues and many 
of them gems of sculpture; forty-four 
altars standing forth stoical, though they 
must almost have been made to feel the 
unwritten stories told about them in whis- 
pered breathing during the centuries 
past ; and sixty tombs with their old re- 
frain, “dust to dust.” At great height 
and next the wall, but far bevond the 
reach of the curious, is the coffin from 
which the Cid’s bones were taken when 
removed from the Monastery of Cardeiia ; 
and this is the one relic the tourist will 
all to mind when all except the out- 
line of the great temple will have faded 
from memory. 

Burgos of to-day is a relic of the past. 
Its castle, which in early times was a 
magnificent palace as well as a strong 
fortress was last used as the headquarters 
of the French army; and while in the 
possession of the French, in June, 1813, 
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A scene 


was ruined and completely destroyed. 
Within this castle Edward I, of England, 
espoused Eleanor of Castilla, and here 
the bridal of the Cid took place. With 
Burgos will always be associated the 
story of this noble—the bravest and 
most honored Christian warrior of early 
Spain. The ballads of the Cid are 
among the earliest in the Spanish lan- 
guage. They give a full history of his 
military adventures and some _ bright 
pictures of his domestic life. 
these may be quoted in part, as this 
farewell to his wife contains as much 
truth and sentiment for us to-day as it 
contained for the Spaniard eight hundred 


years ago: 


“Thou knowest well, sefiora,” he said before 
he went, 

“To parting from each other our love does not 
consent ; 

But love and joyance ne’er may stand in duty’s 
way, 

And when the king commandeth, the noble 
must obev. 

Now let discretion guide thee, thou art of worthy 
name, 

While I am parted from thee, let none in thee 
find blame. 

Employ thy hours full wisely, and tend thy 
household well; 


One of 





in Madrid. 


3e never slothful, woe and death with idleness 
do dwell. 

Lay by thy costly dresses until I come again, 

For in the husband’s absence, let wives in dress 
be plain, 

And look well to the daughters, nor let them be 
aware 

Lest they comprehend the danger, because they 
see thy care, 

And lose unconscious innocence. 
must abide, 

For the safety of the daughter is at the mother’s 
side. 

Be serious with thy servants, with strangers on 
thy guard, 

With friends be kind and friendly, and well thy 
household ward. 

To no one show my letters, thy best friends may 
not see, 

Lest reading them, they also may guess of thine 
to me; 

And if good news they bring thee and woman- 
like dost seek 

The sympathy of others, with thy daughters 
only speak. 

Farewell, farewell, Jimina, the trumpet’s call I 
hear.” 

One last embrace, and then he mounts a steed 
without a peer. 


At home they 


The express train which bears one from 
Burgos to Madrid will hardly average 
fifteen miles per hour. This is as fast as 
one cares to pass through a new country, 
particularly as the long stops at the sta- 























tions and the many groups to be seen 
gathered about them are always of in- 
terest. 

Madrid was first made the home of roy- 
alty by Charles V., because in its sharp 
air he found relief from gout. The cli- 
mate is in no way desirable—it is hot in 
summer and biting cold in winter. 


“Quien te quiere, no te sabe ; 


Quien te sabe, no te quiere,”* 


is a proverb fairly true of Madrid, cli- 
matically considered ; but, as a continen- 
tal court city, it is unique and delightful. 

My first ride to the Retiro gave me a 
very bright glimpse of Spanish life. At 
about five on an afternoon in early May, 
I found the avenues crowded with vic- 
torias, and many of them filled with the 
prettiest seforitas of this brilliant capital. 
Spanish custom gives the ladies a won- 
derful latitude on one point only, and 
that is as to flirting with fans; and yet 
forbids the gentlemen from the slightest 
advance, although the initiative has been 
taken by the gentler sex. I remember 
riding one evening in company with a 
Spanish gentleman, when our attention 
was attracted by two very pretty young 
Spanish ladies, giving their fans that 
charming flirt peculiar to their country. 
I was about to acknowledge it by taking 
off my hat, when my friend seized my 
hand, crying out, “ No, no, mi amigo, por 
Dios””—*“ No, no, my friend, for the love 
of God.” 

He afterward told me that he had ob- 
served the coat of arms on the carriage, 
and that these ladies were the young 
daughters of a very prominent duke, and 
that it was their privilege, their joke, 
their fun, and that to recognize the ob- 
servance of their pranks by raising one’s 
hat or bowing, would be resented by 
them as an insult. 

This riding in the Retiro of an after- 
noon will grow on one if he has a well- 
posted Spanish gentlemen to ride with 
him. The different establishments, as well 
as the people in them, soon grow familiar, 
and one feels he is moving about among 
friends. The cool air, the brilliant car- 
riages and teams, the lovely roads, the 


* “ He who wishes for you does not know you ; 
He who knows you does not wish for you.” 
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quiet monotony of the scene, and above all 
the charming Spanish faces—particularly 
those belonging to girlhood—make it a 
feature of the Spanish capital on which 
memory will linger with joyous delight. 
The scenes in the Bois de Boulogne of 
Paris, the Prater of Vienna, and the Pin- 
cio of Rome, present substantially the 
same features of an evening—handsome 
equipages filled with bright faces, lighted 
up by brilliant dressing, go dashing past 
one in these parks; but, in the Retiro 
even the most spirited teams are held in 
check, and sometimes four or five car- 
riages are seen abreast, the occupants of 
each visiting with the others, thus trans- 
ferring a drawing-room scene to the parks 
with the seats of carriages for chairs, on 
which some are reclining, others sitting up- 
right, others half standing, all animated ; 
and above the soft-spoken, chivalric lan- 
guage rise the merry peals of laughter. 
Spain presents no brighter living pan- 
orama than this—a healthful picture of 
real and joyous life, amid great spreading 








Colon Monument at Barcelona. 
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The Escorial. 


trees, playing fountains where birds are 
singing, flowers blooming, horses half- 
dancing instead of walking. And, above 
the scene are heard gleeful tones which 
tell that hearts are in keeping with the 
surrounding beauty, that care and toil 
and anxiety are forgotten, that the holi- 
day spirit ‘is triumphant and that the 
closing day glows with a brighter atmos- 
phere to all who meet and give color and 
shade to this wonderful picture. 

Next to cathedrals come the picture 
galleries of Spain, which contain in color 
and perspective the art wealth of the 
centuries. The student in art will find 
the Madrid gallery wanting in specimens 
of the early Italian and Flemish mas- 
ters; but,in splendid gems of the great 
masters of painting, it contains one of the 
choice collections of the world. There are 
forty-six Murillos and among them his 
master-pieces, “Conception,” “ Nifios de 
Murillos,” and the “Adoration of the 
Shepherds.” Titian’s “Charles V. on 
Horseback,” the finest equestrian picture 
known; Raphael’s “Christ bearing the 
Cross,” which many connoisseurs pro- 
nounce to be the greatest picture in the 
world; Ruben’s “ Brazen Serpent,” and 
“Garden of Love;” Valasquez’ “Cruci- 
fixion,” Guido Reni’s “ Madonna of the 
Chair,” Rebera’s “ Prometheus,” are here 
with hundreds of other pictures, hardly 
less famous, of these painters and of 
Claude de Lorraine, Teniers, Snyder, 
Salvator Rosa, Diirer, Holbein and Cor- 
reggio. 


The tourist will turn to 
the great galleries over and 
over again, but he will find 
himself totally unable to de- 
fine their magic influence. 
Here is a boundless field for 
the cultivation of the imagi- 
nation, and for lifting up the 
mind to the possibility of 
feeling and enjoying what is 
entirely beyond the province 
of language to portray. 

One must spend a day in 
visiting the Escorial, because 
this combined palace, church 
and convent stands forth as 
one of the monuments of 
Spain. The Spaniards call 
it the eighth marvel of the world. Every- 
thing about the Escorial is on a colossal 
scale—its vast proportions and simplicity 
being its chief characteristics. The libra- 
ry, containing many wonderful books and 
manuscripts, and the rooms of the palace 
hung with beautiful tapestry, are the 
chief attractions to-day within the mas- 
sive structure. 

The Pantheon beneath is an octagonal 
chamber—the burial vault of kings and 
queens. Here in rows, on marble shelves, 
are twenty-six marble urns containing 
their remains. ‘The kings are placed on 
the right of the altar and the queens on 
the left. These urns stand in full view, 
one above the other, identical in size. 
There is a chilliness in the silent dark 
chamber. It is the last place one visits 
in his rounds of the Escorial, and the 
feeling it inspires is as dreary as the story 
of the last days of its founder, Philip IL., 
who said that he “wished for but a cell 
in the palace he had built to God.” 

The royal palace in Madrid is a mag- 
nificent building of white stone, and in 
many respects is considered the finest 
royal residence in Europe. The south 
side of the palace contains the royal ar- 
mory, Which is the richest treasury of 
historical weapons extant. Royal palaces 
in Europe have many similar character- 
istics. There are always broad staircases, 
wide hallways, heavy decorations and a 
nation’s history in the paintings on the 
walls. The rooms are large and stately, 





the furniture heavy with carving and 














upholstered with the richest productions 
of the silk looms of the country. Gifts 
from various nations enrich the rooms 
with pottery, china, glass, marbles and 
precious stones, beyond computation as to 
value. You will go on your wearisome 
march through these palaces with a 
guide who always tells his story simply 
because it is to be told. It comes to you 
like indistinct echoes of the past, and 
even history repeated within these histor- 
ical walls seems to lack the sterling ring 
of truth. 

The theatre is very popular in Spain. 
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of dust in its badly kept streets, the story 
of its conquest by the heroic Cid. From 
some of the heights of this city I looked 
upon the gardens and fields surrounding 
—rich in all the luxuriant harvests of 
the tropics—and the beauty of that scene 
is the only pleasant memory I carried 
from this gloomy city of the Moors. 
Barcelona, on the other hand, is a 
most charming city, bubbling with life 
everywhere. I found the streets crowded 
with people, all evidently out to enjoy 
the May sunshine. There was evidence 
of good nature among them all, and 
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Rambla de las Flores. 


Seats can be procured in the gallery for 
a single performance for the equivalent 
of two and a half cents of our money. 
At two theatres in Madrid four short 
pieces—each occupying about one hour 
are played in a single evening, and 
separate tickets are sold for each presenta- 
tion. One can procure an orchestra seat 
for a peseta (twenty cents). Desiring to 
remain longer, he has only to keep his 
seat and pay the usher as he passes 
around. 

The old Moorish city of Valencia has, 
above its dullness, its ugliness and its cloud 








charming sefloras were exasperatingly 
hiding their pretty faces behind dark 
veils while they whipped their fans about 
to attract one’s attention. The Rambla 
is the Broadway of Barcelona; and, to 
my mind, the handsomest street in any 
city I have ever visited, the life upon it 
being more variegated and _ interesting 
than that on the Champs Elysées of 
Paris or on Unter den Linden of Berlin. 

Though on either side of this wide street 
there are sidewalks next the stores and 
hotels, through its centre enclosed by 
arched plane trees is an avenue exclusive- 
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ly used by foot passengers. The upper 
extremity is given up to the peasants, 
while the lower is the fashionable walk 
of the aristocracy where friends meet, and 
visiting in groups, give a series of pic- 
tures bright with color and animation. 
Barcelona is cosmopolitan and many of 
the distinctive features of interior Spain 
are wanting, yet the scenes on the Rambla 
are always those of a Spanish holiday. 

Near one of the wharves is a most im- 
posing monument to Columbus, for it was 
at Barcelona that Columbus was received 
in triumph by Ferdinand and Isabella 
on his return from his discovery of Amer- 
ica in 1493. 

Spain, who at one time had the wealth 
of the world almost within her grasp and 
filled the seas with her fleets, has lost her 
possessions one by one; but never for an 
instant has she lost what was and is 
dearer to her than all, the renown for 
chivalry and nobility in her sons, the 
sweet charm of modesty and beauty in 
her daughters, and the immortal dignity 
of the Spanish language. And yet, though 
this be true, she has preserved one old 
Moorish custom seemingly inconsistent 
with her dignity and pride. The bull 
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to tell a familiar story which language 
and pictures have attempted to tell over 
and over again. They have failed. All 
that makes the real scene one of exciting 
interest is lost. The bravery displayed by 
the banderillos and matadores, and the 
feelings excited by the shouts of the twenty 
thousand people affect one in a novel and 
seductive manner. There seems to be 
enough of color, courage, applause and 
heroism, to waken some of the best emo- 
tions of the heart and brain. The Duke 
of Veragua, who has lately been our na- 
tion’s guest, is the breeder of some of the 
very best of the blooded bulls brought 
in for slaughter at these entertainments. 
Something like twenty-four hundred bulls 
are killed annually, and double that num- 
ber of horses. Great matadores like Gu- 
erra, Espartero and Lagertigo receive one 
thousand dollars for each performance. 

When one tries to tell the story ot 
travel, he always feels in concluding that 
he has left the best out. It is the life 
one has seen that he remembers best ; and 
yet, to strive to explain how it has affected 
and impressed him is to reach for the im- 
possible. 

Spain is a lovely country to visit. It is 














The Royal Palace at Madrid. 


fights of the Moors are now the bull fights 
of Spain. Their celebration marks a 
Spanish holiday in the cities of Madrid, 
Seville and Valencia. 

To describe a bull fight would be but 


bright with gaiety, but full of soul. It 
is rich in its treasures of art, rich in his- 
tory, rich in literature, rich in home life 
and its joys, rich in true and honest friend- 
ships. There is a simplicity that will 
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charm one and a genialness which is wont and there is nothing he can do for his 
to characterize the people of a republic friend which will not afford him even 
rather than those of a kingdom. A more enjoyment than him who receives. 
Spaniard trusts you implicitly, or he does With the Spanish gentleman politeness is 
not trust you at all. He is a faithful inborn and courtesy is manhood. 

friend. He asks frankness for frankness; FLoyp B. Witson. 


AN ARIADNE OF TO-DAY. 


Ah, all day long she dreams of his fond wooing, 
All through the day she sighs for his embrace, 

She hears his raptures in her doves’ soft cooing— 
Thus fly the moments in her mem’rys chase. 


Again to feel, unwatched, his dear caressing, 
One short, sweet hour against his heart to cling; 
There ends her hope. No greater earthly blessing 
A century could her true heart bring. 


Once more to hear his manly footsteps quicken, 
Once more to see his eager eye’s glad gleam ; 
To hear, to see, to feel—her fond thoughts thicken, 

A spring, a rill, a rivulet, a stream. 


Alone she sits until her heartstrings tighten, 
And blanch her cheeks, her paling cheeks, yet fair, 
And counts the unfilled minutes while they frighten 
A heart that erstwhile knew no pain, no care. 


Till in the shadows deepening or lifting, 
While far outside her doves call and complain, 
She sobs to see the latest clouds are drifting 
Adown the glooming sky to the sad main— 


To find that, while her constant hours were creeping, 
Her trust was built upon inconstant sand. 

Weep, gentle heart! We know by this your weeping 
It is not death you meet with from his hand. 


Ah, gentle heart! You break while you are learning 
This bitter truth that all your peace is sped, 
That eager joy in your true bosom burning 
From its white temple has forever fled. 
DaniEL Doane BIDWELL. 


OME of the quiet old Southern 
cities hide within their walls rare 
art treasures, as secure from the 

outside gaze as were the wonderful carv- 
ings under the seats of some of the 
ancient cathedrals. 

The State of South Carolina has been 
from its earliest history a liberal patron 
of the arts, and contains many valuable 
works of the old masters, and portraits 
from the hands of the most famous 
artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Settled by Huguenots and English 
Cavaliers, many valuable pictures and 


pieces of statuary came into its posses- 
sion in the palmy days of old, when the 
great-grandfathers of the present gen- 


eration wore ** smallclothes” and pow- 
dered wigs, and their great-grandams 
danced stately minuets in brocade gowns 
that would stand alone ; when frequent 
trips were made to the mother country, 
and foreign courts were visited by the 
more favored, who brought back with 
them many beautiful and now priceless 
treasures of art, to lend something of 
an old-world dignity and grace to this 
new country. 

Then many worthy additions were 
made from time to time by the sea 
island cotton planters and the rice 
planters of the fresh water rivers, in 
their travels abroad. 

One of the most interesting as well as 
valuable pictures in Charleston is ‘* The 
Dying Magdalen,” by Correggio. The 
story goes that while Mr. Joseph Allan 
Smith was a guest at the court of the 
Emperor Alexander I. of Russia, one 
of the ladies of the royal household be- 
came very much enamoured of the dis- 
tinguished visitor. This contretemps 


rendered it necessary that 

the object of the lady’s ad- 
miration should be removed, 

and in order that Mr. Smith’s . 
departure should be robbed of }. 
any unpleasantness, the Correggio 

was presented to him as a douceur. 

This same Mr. Smith, who was an 
extensive traveller and connoissen, was 
commissioned by Chancellor John Rut- 
ledge to procure two pictures for him 
while abroad, and he made a princely 
choice in two exquisite canvases, from 
the gallery of the famous Duke of 
Orleans, which are said to have been 
painted by Paul Veronese. 

Until recently, Charleston possessed 
a splendid specimen of George Romney's 
work in his portrait of Mrs. Roger 
Smith, painted in London in 17386. 
This picture was lately sent back to Lon- 
don and sold for a very large price. 

Not only has this old city originals by 
Madame Vigée-Le Brun, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gilbert Stuart, Allan Ram- 
say, the last of the court painters : Ben- 
jamin West, John Singleton Copley, 
and many other famous artists, but it 
is particularly well represented in that 
most dainty branch of art, miniature- 
painting, for many of Carolina’s worthy 
sons and beautiful daughters lent their 
charms to ivory and vellum, where 

** Love ean find in after days 
A talisman to memory.” 


The brush of Edward Malbone has 
preserved the features of many distin- 
guished statesmen, Revolutionary offti- 
cers, and society beauties. In 1800 
Malbone accompanied Washington All- 
ston to Charleston, and while there exe- 
cuted many portraits, mostly miniatures, 
in which he excelled to a marked de- 
gree. He painted miniatures in all the 
principal cities in the United States, 





A PRETTY MOCKING OF THE LIFE. 


Isaac Mazfck. 


and one of his exceptionally fine works 
is the portrait of General Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Revolutionary officer, 


and Minister Plenipotentiary to France. 
While acting in the latter capacity, 
Talleyrand submitted a proposition to 
General Pinckney, intimating that un- 
less France was the recipient of a pres- 
ent in money from America nothing 
would accrue from his negotiations and 


those of his associates, Marshall and 
Gerry, the American commissioners, and 
that most likely the penalty of refusal 
would be war. It was then that Gen- 
eral Pinckney bequeathed to his coun- 
try the noble sentiment, ‘‘ War be it, 
then! Millions for defence, sir, but 
not one cent for tribute !” 

The air of the picture is dignified and 
composed, and the fine head with its 
powdered hair is in splendid relief 
against the gray-blue background. The 
eyes are dark and penetrating, and the 
complexion ruddy, but with a lustrous 
softness in the flesh tints which ivory 
alone can impart. Charming bits of 
color are shown in the navy-blue coat 
with broad fancy facing of buff, gold 
epaulettes and buttons, a white vest, and 
high muslin stock and cravat. 

Malbone’s principal characteristics are 


ure lights, pearly shadows—especially 
interesting from the variety of color 
in clare-obscure—unrivalled carnations, 
and velvety softness. The work is 
oftener stippled than washed. 

Major and Mrs. James Ladson are 
Malbone match-ovals. Major Ladson 
was a Revolutionary officer, and when 
the British were in possession of Charles- 
ton his house was taken as headquarters 
by Lord Cornwallis. The miniature 
shows him in full dress uniform, while 
Mrs. Ladson, xée Judith Smith, the 
daughter of the second landgrave of 
South Carolina, wears a white muslin, 
perfect in simplicity, its only adornment 
being a square, turned-back collar edged 
with lace. A black velvet fillet catches 
back the brown, wavy hair, and the soft 
rose tints of the complexion are in beau- 
tiful harmony with the pale tones of 
the background. Associated with Mrs. 
Ladson’s portrait, and ‘* handed down,” 
is a gallant speech made by General 
Washington to the original: ‘‘ I have 
noted two beautiful things in Charles- 
ton ; one is a ship under full sail enter- 
ing the harbor, and the other is Mrs. 
James Ladson entering a ballroom with 
her seven charming daughters.’ 

In the same artist’s portrait of Major 
Samuel Wragg, the Revolutionary offi- 
cer is in full dress Continental uniform. 
Large gray eyes, powdered hair, shaded 
with soft purplish browns; an aquiline 
nose, and gentle but firm mouth—all 
go to make up an exceedingly handsome 
face, which is framed in a heavy gold 
oval, the reverse side having a deep 
border of enamel and an inner circlet of 
large pearls surrounding a white oval, 
on which is a graceful little bunch of 
the original’s hair, caught together like 
a bouquet with three tiny seed pearls. 

John Trumbull’s work in the minia- 
ture line is identified by his painting in 
oil on small squares of mahogany. ‘The 
best of these works in Charleston are his 
portraits of Chancellor John Rutledge, 
Governor of South Carolina and Chief 
Justice of the United States ; Mrs. John 
Rutledge, Miss Eliza Rutledge, General 
C. C. Pinckney, and Major Thomas 
Pinckney. 

Miss Eliza Rutledge, afterward Mrs. 
Henry Laurens, shows a dainty head 
and shoulders, with soft, rich flesh tints ; 
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the light, fluffy curls are bound with a 
white ribbon, her eyes are blue and 
tender, and her mouth a Cupid’s bow. 
A softly folded white fichu is caught 
together with an old-rose bow. 

At an exhibition of the paintings of 
Charles Fraser, held in Charleston in 
1857, more than three hundred minia- 
tures were shown. Fraser’s style is easy 
and graceful, and he was very felicitous 
in always catching a bright expression 
from his sitters. He was a versatile 
genius and indefatigable worker, and 
one of South 
Carolina’s 
most gifted 
SONS. 

One of his 
most attract- 
ive miniatures 
is an ideal 
head of Miss 
Ann Eliza 
Fraser. The 
head is slight- 
ly bent for- 
ward, with 
an expectant 
look in the 


dancing blue 
eves—such 


eves as must 
have belonged 
to la _ belle 
marquise of 
whom Moliére 
said: ** Vos 
beaur = - yeux 
me font mou- 
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‘*Thy ruby lip and sparkling eye, 
Thy bosom’s snow, its Grecian mould, 
Would e’en the pencil's art defy, 
And mock the verse, however bold.” 


This same lady, at a mature age and 
as Mrs. James H. Ladson, still shows 
the same willowy figure, this time robed 
in a quaint, stone-gray low-neck gown 
which has immense puffed sleeves, and 
over this is thrown a round cape of 
white lace. The hair is more demurely 
arranged, and the truant curls about 
the brow have been carefully smoothed 

down and 
caught into 
two prim 
puffs at either 
side of the 
forehead. 
Mrs. Will- 
iam Alston, 
a sweet-faced 
old lady in 
lace-ruffled 
cap and prim 
kerchief 
pinned across 
her shoulders, 
with silvery 
gray curls on 
her forehead, 
looks as 
though she 
might have 
just said to 
some light- 
hearted 
granddaugh- 
ter who came 





rir amour.” 
Her light 
blonde hair is 
caught in a graceful knot at the back of 
the head, and there are little curling 
tendrils around the brow ; a complexion 
like a wild rose and a full rosy mouth 
give the picture an tnsouciant, jaunty 
air which is irresistible, and seems to say 
that this fair maiden has forever and for 
aye ‘‘ kissed her finger tips to care.” 
The pale blue silk of the bodice, with its 
drapery of dotted gauze, throws into 
bold relief the whiteness of the neck. 

Mr. Fraser was a poet in rhythm as 
well as in colors, and no doubt while 
painting just such a damsel as this he 
indited the lines : 


Miss Eliza 


joyously 
bounding into 
the room: 
** Ah, child, you are dancing in your 
golden slippers now.” Mrs. William 
Alston was the daughter of Rebecca 
Motte, the patriotic Revolutionary hero- 
ine, whose plantation house on the Con- 
garee River served as headquarters and 
centre of the British fortification. 

The American troops under General 
Francis Marion and Light-Horse Harry 
Lee laid siege to Fort Motte, as the 
house was called, and finding that there 
was but one way of successfully ending 
it—that of firing the building—told Mrs. 
Motte of their design, when, with char- 
acteristic patriotism, she replied : ‘‘ Do 


Rutledge. 
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not hesitate a moment, and I will give 
you something to facilitate the destruc- 
tion.” And she handed to Colonel Lee 
the small quiver containing three arrows 
which had been brought from the East 
Indies, and were said to possess the 
power of setting on fire any wooden sub- 
stance against which they struck. They 
were fired at the house and had the de- 
sired effect, for, a short while after, a 
white flag took the place of the British 
colors, and Fort Motte fell into the 
hands of the besiegers. 

Colonel William Rhett, painted by 
Fraser after an English artist, was born 
in London in 1666, and removed to 
Charleston in 1694, rendering valiant 
services to the Carolinas, both North 
and South. He was a man of cool, 
determined courage, and well qualified 
to command by land or water. During 
the French and Spanish invasion in 
Charleston, in 1706, he had command of 
the fleet and served with resolution and 
bravery ; and when the pirate sloops 
commanded by Steed Bonnett and Rich- 
ard Worley had taken refuge in Cape 
Fear River, whence they issued on their 
depredations, Colonel Rhett was sent in 
a single ship to capture them. After 
long pursuit and a sharp action, Rhett 
captured Steed Bonnett, and after a 
desperate conflict General Johnson cap- 
tured the sloop of Worley. Men of 


Mrs. Jonn Rutledge 


Rhett’s decided courage and conduct 
were eminently useful in the first period 
of colonization. He was appointed Goy- 
ernor of the Bahamas, but died before 
he entered upon his duties. 

Mrs. Alston White (xée Ann Eliza 
Simons), by Fraser, is a Madonna-faced 
woman, of whom it is said that not only 
was she good and amiable, but she was 
very intellectual. She was great-grand- 
daughter of landgrave Joseph Moreton, 
who was governor of the provinces of 
both North and South Carolina, and a 
great-grandniece of Martha Washing- 
ton. 

Miniatures of Judge Robert Pringle 
and his son, Attorney-General John Ju- 
lius Pringle, were painted by Fraser 
from portraits by Theus. They were 
two of Carolina’s most valiant sons. 
John Julius Pringle was for sixteen 
years attorney-general of South Caro- 
lina. He received the appointment of 
district attorney in the United States 
court for South Carolina from General 
Washington in 1789, and in 1792 he 
was appointed attorney-general for the 
State. The position of the attorney-gen- 
eral of the United States was proffered 
him by Thomas Jefferson, but was, for 
private reasons, declined. The highly 
complimentary letters from General 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson upon 
the subjects of his appointments are 
framed and hang under his portrait. 

Mr. Pringle was not only very capa- 
ble but very modest, and it was said of 
him, as it was of the distinguished Sir 
Matthew Hale, that he was as remark- 
able for declining honors as others were 
for seeking them. 

Colonel James E. McPherson (by 
Fraser), celebrated on the turf, was an 
early, if not the first, president of the 
Jockey Club of South Carolina. 

Almost four thousand years ago 
Sophocles and Pindar descanted upon 
the glories of the Olympic turf ; and in 
the ninth century, during the reign of 
Athelstane in Merry England, we read 
that several race-horses were sent as a 
present by Hugh Capet to Athelstane 
when he was suing for the hand of 
Capet’s sister in marriage. 

Since time immemorial men’s pulses 
have quickened and their eyes bright- 
ened at the prospect of a good race, and 
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Chancellor John Rutledge 


Charleston has had a turf history since 
early in the sixteenth century. 

The miniature of John C. Calhoun, 
South Carolina’s greatest statesman and 
one of America’s most honored sons, 
was painted by Blanchard in Washing- 
ton at the time that Mr. Calhoun was 
Secretary of State. It represents him 
as in middle life, with gray hair, but 
still full of vigor and fire, his firm 
mouth and penetrating eyes picturing 
his wonderful strength of character. 
The gray hair and rather pallid face 
show finely against a golden-brown 
background. He wears a black dress 
coat and vest, a white collar, and high 
black stock. In the sermon preached 
in the Senate chamber at the funeral of 
the Hon. John C. Calhoun, the funeral 
oration begins with this beautiful eu- 
logy : 

**One of the princes is fallen. <A 
prince in intellect ; a prince in his sway 
over human hearts and minds ; a prince 
in the wealth of his own generous affec- 
tions, and in the rich revenues of admir- 
ing love poured into his heart ; a prince 
in'the dignity of his demeanor—this 
prince has fallen.” 

A unique feature of the Mazyck col- 
lection of miniatures is the condensed 
personal history engraved upon the gold 
plate at the back of each. They were 
painted in France. That of Isaac 
Mazyck, the Huguenot, was executed 


nearly two hundred years ago, and is a 
most exquisite bit of art. 

Isaac Mazyck (first), generally desig- 
nated as the Huguenot, was a gentle- 
man of large means, and came to this 
country in 1661 on account of the re- 
ligious persecutions in France; and at 
one time in Charleston’s history the 
Mazycks owned almost half of the city. 
It is said that a man should bear the 
marks of his time and of his early edu- 
cation, and should be subject to the 
influence of the sun beneath which and 
of the country in which he lives. Judg- 
ing Mr. Mazyck in this light through 
his portrait, even were the well-authen- 
ticated history of the subject lacking, it 
would be readily seen that he lived and 
moved in le grand monde of his sunny 
France. 

A handsome face, beautified by every 
susceptibility of ivory and lustrous color, 
is shown in the miniature of Mr. An- 
thony Gabeau Willis, painted by More- 
land, in which every feature bespeaks 
the French descent. After the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, Pierre An- 
toine Gabeau, the maternal grandfather, 
abandoned vast and valuable estates in 
Bordeaux and came over to this country 
with the Huguenots to seek religious 
liberty. 

Mrs. Judge John Faucher and Grim- 
ké, née Mary Moore Smith, daughter of 
the second landgrave of South Carolina, 
is beautifully ensconced in a broad gold 
oval surrounded by pearls. This minia- 
ture was presumably painted in London. 
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Many American beauties sat with their 
English sisters to artists abroad who 
were painting the beaw monde. 

There are originals in Charleston by 
Isabey, the French artist, who painted 
the Empress Josephine; Meyers, the 
Scotch miniaturist; Robertson, and 
others. Those old miniaturists seemed 
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to consider well the amount of vanity 
in human nature, for it has been said of 
them that they had the power of giving 
brightness to eyes where none existed, 
and glow to lips and cheeks whence all 
glow had faded or had never been, while 
yet securing exact likenesses. 
EoLa WILLIs. 


LOVE SONG. 


As mirrored in the tranquil 


lake 
The bending lily’s cup ap- 
pears, 
As echoing from surround- 
ing hills 
singing swain his 
music hears ; 
Thus every glance and every 
tone 
My heart doth answer to 
thine own. 
Sara Kine WILEy. 


The 
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Wie WS NOTHER « pointer ” in 
floriculture that I 
have gained this year, 
and which I believe 
I have neglected to 
speak of in our 
‘** Talks,” is in refer- 


ence to that old favorite, the 


Four-o’clock. Until this 

year I did not appreciate 
this sterling old plant at its full value. 
I have tried it as a hedge plant—an 
annual hedge, of course—and it is an 
unqualified success. If you wish a low 
hedge border anywhere in your garden, 
as, for instance, on either side of a path, 
try four-o’clocks. Plant the seed in 
good ground early in May, and when 
the little plants are about two inches 
high transplant them to the place in 
which they are to grow. Set them out 
six or eight inches apart and in a regu- 
lar, well-defined row, for they grow so 
regularly that any crookedness will show 
plainly even after the plants are full 
grown. In four weeks your hedge or 
border will be a thing of beauty, for the 
foliage is thick, rich, dark, and glossy ; 
but when the blooming commences, and 
until frost comes, it will delight you 
with its abundant flowers and regular, 
tidy habit. My hedge this year was of 
all dark-red flowers, but I believe the 
mixed colors would do quite as well, 
and be rather more showy. The flowers 


Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


are not fully open all day, but the long 
red buds among the dark leaves make a 
very rich display. 

It is time now to take in our house 
plants, for ‘‘ it isa nipping and an eager 
air” without, and not at all to the liking 
of flowers, e. vecially at night. Give the 
geraniums the sunny south windows ; 
but heliotropes, ageratums, and prim- 
roses will do better with less sun. It is 
a mistake to crowd the shelves with 
plants. Better have afew healthy plants 
than a lot of crowded, unhealthy ones, 
suffering from lack of fresh air and light. 

Then, too, there is much more danger 
from insect pests, mould, and rust than 
if your plants have plenty of room. Be 
vigilant in your watch for insects, red 
spider, green fly, etc., etc. The best 
time to fight them is before they appear. 
Nothing will militate so successfully 
against your house-plant culture as these 
insect pests, and it is almost impossible to 
get rid of them if once you allow them to 
preémpt a claim. 

I do not think that flower-pots should 
be painted on the outside, even if they 
do look better for it. The paint stops 
up the pores in the ware, and prevents 
the free circulation of air. 

Plants must have air even at the roots, 
and it is much better to wash the pots 
once a month or so, in soap-suds. By 
the way, don’t neglect soap-suds as a 
fertilizer once a week; there is nothing 
so nourishing for steady diet. And 
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don’t think, because a plant does not 
bloom, that it must be forced. Every 
plant has its habit, and nearly every 
one has a habit of resting now and 
then. When it is ready to bloom it will 
show it, perhaps by a single little bud, 
and then is the time to rush it. Give 
it care, light, water, and fertilizer ; 
keep the earth loosened up, and help it 
in every way. If buds appear too pro- 
fusely, pinch them off. If shoots grow 
too long, and in such directions as to 
impair the appearance of the plant, 
pinch them off, too. 

If you wish to lengthen the season of 
blooming, cut the flowers as soon as 
they are fully open ; don’t let them go 
to seed by any means. 

In the way of a very useful novelty I 
notice the seedsmen are offering paper 
flower-pots. Samples of these pots 
were given me some time ago, when they 
were first invented, and I gave them a 
thorough trial. I can recommend them 
as excellent. 

The pots are light, clean, durable, 
and cheap. A dozen four-inch pots are 


sent postpaid for about thirty cents, 
and a four-inch paper pot is large 
enough for three or four tulips. 


For 
those of us who are interested in nov- 
elties in plants, and who have tasted 
the real pleasure there is in raising 
plants from seed, in uncertainty as to 
the exact character of the resulting 
plant, and especially for those who have 
had the satisfaction of producing a new 
variety of any plant, let me suggest the 
planting (this fall) of a paper of gera- 
nium seed. It will take very little 
time to attend to them. A paper of 
the best fancy mixed can be bought for 
fifty cents, and by next fall you will 
have a collection of geraniums for 
which you wouldn’t take as many dol- 
lars. Plant them carefully in a shallow 
box, each seed by itself, so separated 
from the rest that it can be transplanted 
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when well up. Little three-inch paper 
pots, which cost only seventy-five cents 
per hundred, are just the things to use 
for the plants until next spring, when 
they must be set in the open ground. 
During all the growth of these seedlings, 
the quality, color, and character of the 
bloom is a matter for much speculation, 
and when finally the buds come, the 
whole family, especially the children, 
and often the neighbors, are on tiptoe 
with curiosity and expectation. Dis- 
appointments are rare ; my finest gera- 
niums are all raised from seed, and I 
can assure you the process is all pleas- 
ure. I believe I have said before, I 
would not attempt to grow roses in the 
house, unless I had a room or conserva- 
tory especially for them. If I could 
spare one entire south window I might 
be tempted to place in it two or three 
Bon Silenes, but as a rule I would not 
raise roses with other house plants. 

Roses are sure to get insects on them, 
and then in reckless generosity they dis- 
tribute the pests to every plant in the 
house. 

In reply to inquiries received I should 
suggest German ivy, or, as it is some- 
times called, parlor ivy, for a running 
vine in the house ; it is clean, and grows 
rapidly. There is nothing better for 
vases and hanging baskets. 

Manettia vine has never succeeded 
with me, although I have tried it faith- 
fully. The new lantana, Nellie Bly, is 
of easy culture, blooms freely with any 
are, and has the advantage of being 
sweet-scented. The flowers are white, 
with yellow centres. 

I really can see no beauty in the India- 
rubber plant (/icus elastica). 

It grows so slowly that it is very un- 
interesting, and it needs a tremendous 
deal of washing and dusting to keep it 
alive at all. A facsimile in wax would 
be quite as valuable as a house plant, 
and would look as well. 








MRS. ARTHUR ROTCH, OF BOSTON. 


WHEN Miss Lisette De Wolf Colt be- 
came Mrs. Arthur Rotch she somewhat 
lost her identity as ‘‘ the prettiest Amer- 
ican girl” the Prince of Wales had ever 
seen in all his life. America has fur- 
nished, in all probabilities, more hand- 
some women to become the wives of 
men of title than any other country in 
the world; and to say that Miss Colt 
was the prettiest American girl ever 
seen in London would, to many, seem 
rather far-fetched, and, besides, it is 
really the stereotyped royal compliment. 
Mrs. Rotch, however, is in every sense 
of the word a beautiful woman, and it 
never was surprising that, in London 
town, Homburg, Cannes, Munich, or in 
Paris, the fashionable folk fairly went 
wild over her. She is tall, has an ex- 
quisitely formed figure, regular chis- 


elled features, an oval face, and a superb 
complexion, which might be termed 
olive. Her eyes are arich dark brown, 
and she has Titianesque hair. Previous 
to the marriage of Miss Colt to Mr. 
Rotch her engagement was announced 
time and time again to some titled for- 
eigner, but Miss Colt was too sensible to 
be flattered by titles, and so she became 
Mrs. Arthur Rotch, of Boston. She 
was married at Bristol, R. I... on No- 
vember 16 of last year, in the old 
homestead of the Colts, one of the co- 
lonial houses of Rhode Island. In her 
Boston home Mrs. Rotch entertains 
very delightfully, and as her husband 
is a member of one of the old, influen- 
tial, and leading families of that city, 
Mrs. Rotch is quite at the head of all 
the smart social functions. 


MISS BERTHA LUDINGTON BARNES, OF CHICAGO. 


Miss Bertua BarNEs, who is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be one of the 
handsomest unmarried girls in Chicago, 
has been equally famous as a belle outside 
her native city. At Narragansett Pier, 
in Paris and London, her beauty and 
elegance have challenged admiration, 
while her sweet disposition and charm- 
ing manners have won friends as well 
as admirers by legion. Miss Barnes is 
the daughter of Mr. Charles J. Barnes, 
of Chicago, and the granddaughter of 
Mrs. C. H. Ludington, and from both 


sides of the house she receives the triple 
inheritance of beauty, brains, and wealth. 
She is strikingly handsome—a veritable 
‘* daughter of the gods, divinely tall and 
most divinely fair.” Her complexion 
has the delicacy of the peach-blossom, 
her eyes are as blue as forget-me-nots, her 
hair isa beautiful, bewildering golden 
bronze, and her figure is that of the 
ideal ‘‘ tailor-made” girl. Miss Barnes 
is very accomplished, ranking with the 
Marquise Lanza, of New York, as the 
best amateur mandolinist in America. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S CHILDREN. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


= EUBEN ADDISON 

WARNER, writer, 

thirty-five, and 

alone in the world, 

sat in his apartment 

and nodded to him- 

self a solemn prom- 

ise that he would 

do it. It was sol- 

emn, because bind- 

ing; for himself, 

he was in a happily 

anticipative mood, 

and almost impatient for 

Thanksgiving to arrive. 

He had made up his mind 

so firmly there was no un- 

doing it, that he would en- 

joy the day after the New 

England fashion. And to 

this end he had projected 

a trip to the New England village where 

the first Warner had taken root, and 

from which the tree of Warner had 
branched out over the United States. 

It was surprising, he told himself, 
how suddenly the New England instinct 
had come upon him, and how com- 
pletely it had taken possession of him. 
He had never crossed New York’s east- 
ern boundary. Manhattan Island had 
served him as a birthplace and a place 
of residence ; and his father and mother 
had died there. All his journeyings 
had been south and west, and he had 
always returned to New York with a 
sense of joy in his privilege. But now 
his blood was tingling as with the frosti- 
ness of a sparkling November day, and 
the thought of pumpkin pies in their 
primitive sweetness awoke in him a 
table desire to which he had long been 
a stranger. 

“‘IT suppose,” thought he, ‘it is 
largely a matter of inheritance. Father 
was born and bred in Plainville, and 
every fibre in him was ‘ New England.’ 
If he had lived—and had any money—I 
suppose we should have gone there to- 
gether some day. And there may be a 


bit of superstition in it, too. All fa- 
ther’s people for two hundred years in 
the straight line of descent are buried 
there; and I feel as if every one of 
them had a tangible hold on me and was 
pulling me to Plainville. Well, I don’t 
want to disappoint the old boys. It’s a 
poor sort of fellow that will go back on 
his ancestors, so I’ll do as they want me 
to. The tension is great, and something 
may snap if I don’t.” He got up and 
lit a cigarette. 

As is often the way with men who 
write for a living and are Bohemian in 
their tastes, Reuben had acquired more 
fame than riches. If it had been the 
other way, he would not have been liv- 
ing ina rented room. On this occasion 
he experienced such a revulsion of feel- 
ing that he wished with all his heart it 
was the other way. As vividly as a 
brain-worker miay, he had a flash vision 
of an establishment, cosey and comfort- 
able, as permanent as even a New Eng- 
land home might be—something practi- 
cally unknown tohim. And he fiercely 
denounced “‘ this tent life” of his, say- 
ing things about it at which his ances- 
tors of two hundred years, had they 
heard, must have pulled long faces. 
The New England instinct in him was 
in full revolt against the forced ways of 
life that ordinarily kept it in subjection, 
and for the time held the mastery. It 
was with a keen sense of relish in its 
victory that Reuben set about flinging a 
few things in a valise, and sought for 
time-tables of New England roads. 

No man is a competent judge of the 
degree of his own success, particularly 
if he is as pleasant a fellow as was 
Reuben. He had a circle that liked 
him, believed in him, and sounded his 
praises ; and since he had gotten into 
the magazines he had come to think 
the circle larger than it really was. He 
signed all his articles, and made no 
doubt that his name was widely known. 
But withal he was a modest man, and 
had no desire that his arrival in Plain- 
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ville should be heralded, or that his suc- 
cess should bring upon him Plainville’s 
stilted attentions. Thus he was pleased 
to travel incognito, and to be known 
only by his mother’s name. ‘There was 
about this, too, an element of romance 
that appealed to his senses as a writer of 
fiction. 

There was still another reason for this 
innocent disguise. Although he trav- 
elled in the spirit of one speeding to a 
family reunion, he had no intention of 
meeting any of the relatives that might 
linger in Plainville. He knew scarcely 
anything about the family, his father 
having died when he was a child. He 
felt that it would be sufficient delight 
for him to breathe the New England 
air, walk the paths his father had 
known, see the old house in which his 
father was born, and to single out on 
the street, by their appearance, those 
that might be his own kin. He argued 
that if it was known a new Warner had 
come to town, the experience would be 
robbed of much of the vague delight 
which he already felt in it. So it was 
as Reuben Addison Warner that he en- 
tered the train, and as Reuben Addison 
that he arrived in Plainville, the night 
before Thanksgiving, and asked the way 
to.a hotel. 

He was aroused the next morning by 
heavy boots on the stair, then a thump 
at the door, and a voice said : ‘‘ Water.” 
Reuben surprised himself by turning 
out of bed at once. The peculiar fresh- 
ness of the air exhilarated him, and he 
was determined to be in harmonious 
touch with all his surroundings. He 
had just finished dressing when the 
boots again climbed laboriously, the 
door was thumped as before, and the 
same strong voice said: ‘‘ Breakfast.” 
Reuben opened the door on the in- 
stant, and stood face to face with his 
host. 

**Good morning,” said both, and they 
went down-stairs together. But first the 
host got the water pitcher. ‘‘ Mother'll 
be wanting it,” said he, “‘and I'll save 
her a trip up-stairs. I was bound to 
bring up the water this morning,” he 
continued. “If Id left it in your 
room over night, it ‘ud ‘a’ froze and 
broke the pitcher.” 

**T had no idea it was so cold,” said 
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Reuben. ‘‘ But I slept like a log, and I 
never felt better in my life.” 

‘‘That’s the air, the air,” said the 
old man, chuckling. ‘‘It’s ten below 
now, but you’d never know it. Mother 
didn’t want me to wake you so early,” 
he continued ; *‘ she said you’d want to 
sleep, seeing’s you come from the city. 
But I told her that was just the reason 
you’d want to get up.” 

‘** You were quite right,” said Reuben, 
pleasantly. 

‘*Oh, I know a thing or two! I was 
to the city myself, once. But I told 
her too, ‘ Mother,’ said I, ‘ he’ll want to 
get up in time for meeting.’” 

‘* Meeting! Oh, is there meeting ?” 
said Reuben, rather blankly. 

“Why, certain! Every Thanks- 
giving morning, over to the brick 
church. I expect you don’t know where 
that is, though,” he added, thoughtfully. 
They entered the kitchen, where were 
two women. ‘‘ Here he is, mother!” 
said he, triumphantly. ‘‘ He was up and 
waiting. This is mother,” he added, 
turning to Reuben, “‘ and this is daugh- 
ter Louisa. Let’s see—I didn’t quite 
get your name.” 

** Addison—Reuben Addison,” said he 
without difficulty. He bowed. Louisa 
bowed also, but her mother dropped him 
a grave courtesy. ‘‘It was saan late 
when I got here last night, and prob- 
ably the clerk had gone to bed, aad the 
register was put away. ai 

The family began to laugh. “‘ Why, 
you must think you’re in a regular 
notel,” said the old man. ‘‘ Wedo have 
folks here in summer, generally, but 
there ain’t a real hotel in the place. 
And we never had a clerk, or a register, 
or anything.” 

“‘ Well, you took me in so readily 
that I am sure my mistake was natu- 
ral. I had no idea of such good fort- 
une as falling into a private family. 
You didn’t put me through the cate- 
chism, or trouble yourselves at all about 
me 39 


‘* We don’t believe in fuss. I thought, 
well, here’s a fellow run up into the 
country for a little Thanksgiving, and I 


guess we can give it to him. Mother 
didn’t propose to make much any way ; 
there ain’t any folks to come home to it. 
But you’re welcome to what we’ve got, 
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and I guess there’ll be the usual fixings, 
only on a small scale.” 

They had seated themselves at table, 
and the meal proceeded rather silently. 
The host was busy with his knife, and 
his wife and daughter seemed to have 
nothing to say. Reuben took mental 
notes of them by way of adding to his 
stock of material. ‘They were plain- 
going farmer people. Before they sat 
down Reuben noticed white spatters on 
the old man’s boots from the morning’s 
milking. His wife, Reuben decided, 
was the kind to warm into garrulous- 
ness upon acquaintance. And for the 
daughter, Reuben thought: ‘‘I know 
you. I’ve read you in New England 
stories, and seen you in the illustrations. 
You are in the late twenty-odds, pretty 
enough, and ‘keep’ the village school. 
No one particular man has ever come to 
you ; life is a monotone, and you are 
beginning to be soured. By and by you 
will take to cats. Decidedly, you are 
worn out for purposes of fiction.” 

He was well pleased with his sur- 
roundings. There was a peaceful quiet 
in the air, that he told himself could be 
found only in a New England village. 


It was soothing to his senses, used as 


they were to the noises of town. If it 
was serene as this on a week day, he 
wondered what the Sabbath would pro- 
duce ? Did all life go on in the lulled 
measure he was happily conscious of, or 
did the composure not extend to those 
who were familiar with it? He longed 
to ask questions embodying these ideas, 
but refrained, lest the family should feel 
an implied criticism. He regarded su- 
persensitiveness as one of the sure prod- 
ucts of an isolated existence. 

**You ever been in town before ?” 
the old man asked him, suddenly. 

** Never have. I’m a perfect stranger 
here. In fact, itis my first visit to New 
England.” 

“Ts that so?” said the hostess, in a 
tone of shocked discovery. 

‘*T’m very sorry—yes. This time, as 
your husband suggested, I ran up to get 
a taste of genuine Thanksgiving.” 

‘* Well, I didn’t know,” said the old 
man, musingly. ‘‘ Your name ain’t 
familiar. I do’ know as I ever heard 
it before. You might have kin here, 
though?” 
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‘*T believe he does favor the old War- 
ners, father,” said the mother, looking 
at him critically. Reuben felt himself 
redden uncomfortably. 

“IT don’t know that I have any kin 
here,” said he, evasively. ‘Still, I 
might have. I’ve been told I have New 
England blood in my veins. Who did 
you say— Warner ?” 

“Oh, they're pretty well run out 
now,” said she. ‘‘ They used to be the 
big folks o’ the town, though, and there’s 
rows and rows of them in the burying- 
ground. The last one was old Reuben 
Warner. Reuben was a family name 
with them. He kept tavern in the 
family mansion on the old Keene turn- 
pike. He only had three children—a 
dretful falling off in the family record. 
They were Reuben and two girls. When 
they were grown up, Reuben left town 
of a sudden, and was never heard of 
again. It was the greatest wonderment 
the town ever had, what made him do’t. 
It wasn’t for months that folks knew 
about it, for the Warners were quite 
uppy even then, and kept their affairs 

ulet ; but it finally came out through 
the minister. Reuben was kind of queer 
about religion. I won’t say he was an 
infidel, for I never saw a better man ; 
but he wasn’t a professor. His sisters 
professed early, and they kept at him, 
nagging him to speak out and be saved. 
They said they couldn’t bear to live in 
the same house with one doomed to the 
pit. Reuben stood it long’s he could, 
and then one day he told them they 
could have the house, and he’d move 
out. Next day he was gone, and to 
this day not a word’s been heard of him. 
Well, it was lucky for the girls, though. 
They never married, nor had a 
chance a 

‘Oh, mother, I do’ know as I’d say 
that,” interrupted the old man. 

‘‘Father, we was boy and girl with 
them, and I’m gure I never heard of 
anybody waiting on them,” she returned. 
Then to Reuben: “I say it was lucky 
for the girls the way it turned out. 
They had no other home to go to, and 
he might have married somebody they 
couldn’t have got along with. There 
ain’t no great to the estate—it’s pretty 
well run out—and I guess they rub close 
to the ground sometimes now.” 
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**T don’t know them, I’m sure,” said 
Reuben, with the air of settling the 
kinship question completely. 

During the meal the daughter made 
no remark, but she listened attentively 
and observed Reuben closely. He de- 
cided that this was in accord with his 
diagnosis of her case ; she was dissatis- 
fied with her sphere, and was noting, to 
its discredit, the ways of one who was a 
stranger to it. He remarked, in this 
connection, that she had good features, 
and needed only happiness to make her 
attractive. She did not venture on any 
expression till they were on their way 
to church, walking decorously together 
behind her father and mother. 

**T suppose in New York you hear 
the most talented preachers ? ” she said. 

‘* Why—yes—talented preachers, cer- 
tainly. New York’s a good market for 
them, same as other people with some- 
thing to sell.” Then he grew ashamed 
of his equivocation and irony. ‘‘ To tell 
you the absolute fact,” said he, ‘‘ I don’t 
hear any preachers at all. I haven’t the 
church-going habit. I don’t know when 
I’ve heard asermon. And to come up 
into the country and go to church on a 


week day—you don’t know how very 


queer it seems.” He gave a little laugh 
that held something of contrition. 
‘““Now I suppose you think I’m a 
heathen,” he added, seeing her grave 
face. 

**] don’t know that I do. I'll tell 
you an absolute fact,” said she, the old 
people being out of earshot; “if I 
didn’t have to, I wouldn’t go to church 
myself.” And she looked wretchedly 
reckless as she spoke. ‘“‘I know I’m 
living a lie right along. I suppose you 
think I’m a heathen now.” 

‘* If I do, I can sympathize with you,’ 
said Reuben. 

**T believe I shouldn’t mind a little 
of that,” said she, seriously, looking 
straight ahead. ‘‘ I have had about all 
the religion I want. That’s not only a 
fact, but a secret. I never told any one 
of it before. But I don’t mean all I 
say,” she continued, rapidly. ‘‘ I belong 
to the church, and believe in its teach- 
ing. But I want to see it livened up. 
I am sick of drowsy old platitudes from 
the pulpit, the little society meetings, 
and all that. There isn’t a new idea in 
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the whole of it. I have assimilated all 
there are, and have nothing left to feed 
on. Do I look like a starving girl ?” 
she asked quite merrily, looking up at 
him for a moment. 

‘* You are admirably disguised,” said 
he, smiling. And then, seriously: 
** Your confidence has surprised me 
and touched me.” 

‘*It was rather sudden, wasn’t it ? 
said she. ‘‘ But I feel so much better for 
it. I can stand it now to teach another 
term, and not be too severe on the chil- 
dren.” 

‘‘Then you do teach the village 
school ?” said he quickly, and wishing 
he hadn’t. 

“Oh, yes. Had you already per- 
ceived the schoolmistress air? But here 
come your—I had almost said, your 
aunts,” looking at him quickly. ‘‘ Those 
two old ladies coming down together are 
the Miss Warners, or the Misses Warner, 
depending on the way you were brought 
up. I have been told they used to be 
very zealous in the church, but since 
their brother went away they have been 
much more practical in their require- 
ments and charitable in their views. I 
believe mother was right about the re- 
semblance,” she concluded, with a glance 
of comparison. 

** You seem determined to make me 
out a Warner, although you know my 
name is Addison,” said he, bravely. 
** Would you favor me with a reason 
for my supposed masquerading ? It 
would ill become me to play a part on 
this day, and on this solemn occasion.’ 
They were then ascending the steps to 
the church. ‘‘ Let me listen seriously 
to the preacher’s words, and I doubt not 
I shall be so impressed that hereafter I 
shall let no opportunity for public wor- 
ship escape me.” 

He was astonished at the turn she had 
given the conversation. From his theo- 
retical knowledge he had classified New 
England girls in two classes—demure 
and disappointed; and here was the 
first one, completely without the limits 
and demanding new ideas! It was an 
experience new and unexpected. He 
told himself the trip was panning out 
beautifully. Then the monotone of the 
preacher, enumerating the many things 
for which thanks should be rendered, 
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sounded in his ears, and the strangeness 
of the whole scene smote him with vivid 
force. He looked at his aunts across 
the church with a peculiar trembling at 
his heart. They were the first of his 
acknowledged kin that he had seen. 
His father had never told him the cir- 
cumstance related by the old wife at 
table that morning. As he thought of 
it he felt more sorry for his aunts than 
for his father. He had died, and it was 
over ; but with them the iron had en- 
tered. He would have made himself 
known, but feared to pain them. The 
chance was that they knew no more of 
his existence than he had known of 
theirs. No, he would not trouble them. 
He would, perhaps, go for a look at the 
house, and then leave them in peaceful 
possession till the end. 

This was his Thanksgiving, then. 
He considered it well worth his while. 
He was surprised to find that he felt 
quite at ease. The bare old church, 
with its ranks of pews and high pulpit, 
was familiar; and the aged minister 
spoke in tones and phrases that seemed 
to welcome him home. He looked 
about the congregation of weather- 
beaten farmers and their families, and 
wondered if he did not know the name 
of each one, but had temporarily for- 
gottenit. He remembered cutting wood 
for the huge cast-iron stoves at the end, 
that only defined the frost-line in the 
church, but did not drive it out; and 
he drew a long sigh at the remembrance 
of the attendant fatigue. And, sub- 
jectively, he felt that here, indeed, he 
had been known for ages. Man, child, 
and beast, hill and dale, were his inti- 
mates. All knew him, all greeted his 
return with fair, unruffled front. And 
with a deep sense of satisfaction, of 
comfort in all that was, he settled his 
shoulders in an accustomed way against 
the back of the pew, sensible that in 
heart and spirit he was one with those 
around him. 

After the benediction Louisa’s eyes 
met his with a challenge. ‘‘I don’t 
know a word of the sermon,” Reuben 
confessed. ‘‘ Yet, somehow, I enjoyed 
it, and was glad to be here. Was it the 
spirit of Thanksgiving or of New Eng- 
landism that possessed me ?” 

‘** Both,” said she, promptly. ‘“‘ But 
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why didn’t you sing ? You have a sing- 
ing voice.” 

** Really, I don’t know the tunes. 
And yet, they seemed perfectly familiar 
as they were sung. I expected exactly 
what I heard. I think I must be wak- 
ing from a long sleep, and shall find 
that ’m a good old New Englander 
after all.” 

“Oh, I think so. And after dinner 
I will play you more of them, in order 
that you may be doubly sure.” 

The dinner was a realization of Reu- 
ben’s idea. There was turkey, and 
pumpkin pie, with homemade preserves 
and pickles, and as many side dishes as 
the farm afforded. It was all placed on 
the table at a time, smoking hot, and 
portion after portion was disposed of 
with but short breathing spells. After- 
wards the parlor was opened, and Reu- 
ben found himself alone in it with 
Louisa. 

‘‘Tell me,” said he, quizzically, “‘ is 
this a veritable ‘ best room’ ?” 

**It is,” she replied. ‘‘It is new to 
you, though I was brought up on it. 
Let us make the tour; I will be the 
guide.” They started gayly around the 
room. ‘‘Here is the melodeon, on 
which I shall presently play you church 
tunes. I mention it only to apologize ; 
it is really a modern innovation. Here 
is the fireplace. It used to be large 
enough for logs, but it has been bricked 
up, and now we use it as a repository 
for asparagus branches and _ sharks’ 
teeth. Those teeth are genuine, I as- 
sure you. They were brought home by 
an old Bedford whaler—one of the 
family.” 

*‘This is thrilling!” said he. They 
both laughed. 

*‘Tsn’t it? Now see this bottle with 
a wooden ship in it. Still nautical, 
but not the whaler’s work. A convict 
in .prison—not one of the family—did 
it. Itis one of the curiosities of inge- 
nuity. Wasn’t that said like agschool- 
ma’am ? Under this glass you see wax 
flowers—made by the family. I remem- 
ber when I was a little girl the sight of 
that affected me like a funeral. I had 
an idea that the flowers had died, and, 
all pale, were laid out for burial. 
Wasn’t that horrid ? Here on the wall 
is a wreath—made by the family—from 
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hair, contributed by the family. That 
was put there—oh, fifty years ago! and 
is another funereal reminder. The 
frame is of acorns, cups and shells, 
gathered by the family. The best room, 
sir, is really a museum of the family’s 
handiwork for generations back.” 

** And I feel as though I had known 
those generations personally,” said Reu- 
ben, warmly. ‘I must tell you that I 
am affected by it. I love it as though 
it were my own. I should be proud to 
be able to stand, as you do, in the light 
of the past, and yet look forward to 
good and fruitful work in the future.” 

*“*Ah, if one could!” sighed the 
girl. But Reuben was looking at a 
portrait. 

‘* This is not an antique,” he declared. 
“This is you, to a dot. And how 
quaintly it is framed !” 

She laughed at him. 
grandmother,” said she. 
is a resemblance.” 

‘*A resemblance—I should say so! 
It is delightful ; and you even have your 
hair dressed in the same way,” he added, 
looking attentively at her. ‘‘ Well, you 
will permit me to say it is very becom- 
ing,” and he bowed gravely. ‘‘I am 
reminded of some verses touching that 
style of coiffure. Will you forgive me 
if I repeat them ?” 

‘* By all means, do,” said she antici- 
—— *‘It will be such a change 
rom Watts’ hymns.” And he recited, 
while he noticed that in animation she 
was a very pretty girl : 


‘That is my 
** But there 


‘‘The way that she fixes her hair, 
Like a girl of daguerreotype days, 
Gives her so distinguished an air 
I can hardly fit words to my praise. 


‘* Those girls who were loved long ago— 
Their hair rolled on top of the head, 
And a comb thrust down into it—so— 
They deserved all that courtesy said. 


‘*To some it lent air of repose, 
With some ’twas vivacious and gay ; 
But this one combines all of those— 
And nothing is left me to say.” 


He was glad to recite the lines to her, 
and he did it well. He saw her flush 
with pleasure. He took an artist’s de- 


light in the slight, unconscious play of 
ng- 


her mobile features. In the New 
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land atmosphere to which he had sur- 
rendered himself she did not seem at all 
like an acquaintance of a day, whom he 
was never to see again. 

‘* How charming!” she cried, as he 
finished. ‘‘That is poetry! Did you 
write it yourself ?” 

He smiled at her. ‘‘ Yes, I wrote it, 
but I don’t call it poetry. It jingles, 
and that’s about all there is toit. I'd 
like to sell it. I do that sort of thing 
for a living, you know.” 

‘No, I didn’t know,” and she looked 
at him with a new interest. ‘Do 
you mean that I am speaking to an 
author ?” 

““No. I wish you were. I can’t 
claim the distinction of being an author 
yet.” He thought she would not under- 
stand his distinction, and he was slightly 
irritated at feeling obliged to make it. 
*‘ Just out of curiosity, now, who is 
that man passing on the other side of 
the way ?’ 

She came to the window tosee. ‘‘ That 
is Seth Warner. He is a cousin of—a 
nephew of the old ladies we spoke of.” 

‘* Another Warner!” said he, in 
affected surprise. 

“Another Warner,” she repeated. 
Then, critically, ‘‘ Seth has your exact 
nose.” 

‘Then I'll thank Seth to give it back. 
I shall want it,” said he, quickly. 

‘The Warner nose is as familiar to 
us as the sun or the moon,” she went on, 
in an uncontroversial tone. 

“«* Hope I’m not liable to law,” said he. 

She continued, without noticing the 
interruption. ‘‘ Reuben is the family 
name in the line of direct descent. 
Reuben Warner, who went away, would 
certainly have called his son by that 
name.” 

‘* Why do you think he had a son ?” 

“‘T have heard he married an Addi- 
son——” 

“‘T have you now,” he exclaimed. 
‘Your mother declared nothing had 
ever been heard of him.” 

“* Mother is getting old, and she for- 
gets,” she continued, quietly. ‘‘I am 
positive I have read stories by Reuben 
Addison Warner. I should not be likely 
to forget the name.” She walked across 
the room with great dignity, and stood 
beneath her grandmether’s portrait. 
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“Do you stay in town long, Mr.— 
Warner ?” 

Reuben went at her and tried to take 
both hands, but did not succeed. ‘‘I 
must say I admire the way you did that. 
It proves again that a man’s scheme is 
no good against a woman’s intuition. 
I’m going to-night. Why?” 

- ame—tn sorry for your aunts. ” 

“My aunts! But I shall not see 
them.” 

** You won’t be able to see a lawyer 
to-day.” 

‘*A lawyer! What do I want of a 
law Do you think I came sneaking 
up here under an alias to rob those two 
old women ?” he demanded. 

Then she held out her hands to him 
quickly. ‘‘Oh, forgive me,” said she. 
‘*T do understand now. It was because 
you did not want to disturb them—you 
had no intention of startling them. 
How could I have been so foolish as to 
think anything else? Forgive me, for- 
give me,” she insisted. ‘“‘I think it is 
just good of you todo so. You might 
be angry with them—and the property 
is really yours. It was a good plan, if 
you were coming, to come as you did. 
I am not afraid to say it shows the 
largeness of your nature.” 

**T wish you would kindly stop,” said 
he, laughing, and still holding her 
hands. ‘‘ You are imposing too much 
of a tax on my nature. It can’t stand 
it. Fact is, this has all been sprung on 
me, so to speak. I didn’t know a thing 
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about those two old girls when I came 
up here.” 

** No?” said she, bewildered. ‘‘ What 
—well, why did you do it, then ?” 

So he detailed to her the various 
little reasons that had led him to appear 
in Plainville as his mother’s son. ‘It 
is a perilous undertaking,” said he, “‘ to 
destroy one’s own good reputation ; but 
you see now I was not entitled to it.” 

When he finished she looked at him 
approvingly. ‘‘I don’t think you suf- 
fered any by the operation. It would 
have been so easy for you to have gone 
away forever, and left that misappre- 
hension as a record.” 

**T don’t know about that,” said he, 
pensively. ‘‘ I am not at all sure but I 
shall come back. Not that my aunts—” 

The old man suddenly appeared in 
the doorway. ‘* You’ve got just about 
time to get that train of yours if you 
start now,” said he. And on the instant 
Reuben prepared to go. 

The family gathered hospitably at the 
door to speed him. ‘‘Come again,” 
said the old man, affably. ‘‘ Come in the 
spring, and try the fishing. Come in 
the summer, when folks are here. Come 
any time. Always glad to see you.” 

**'Thank you,” said Reuben. ‘‘ Good- 
by, good-by.” His eyes sought Louisa, 
standing behind the old couple. ‘I 
shall be sure to come again,” said he. 
She nodded comprehendingly at him, 
and smiled. 
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WHO KNOWS ? 


When earthly life goes out with flickering breath, 
We note the vital change, and call it Death— 
Death to the world, from which at once it goes 


To Death or Life ? 


Which is it—and who knows ? 


CLARK W. Bryan. 
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A SKETCH. 


I. 


HENEVER Monsieur Adolph 
d’Anglat set out for Paris it 


was an affair of state. 

If you should drive through that New 
Orleans thoroughfare known as_ Es- 
planade Street, and, reaching the end 
of the ancient and luxuriant grove of 
trees which bend their boughs over its 
double street-car tracks, pass on into 
the open country, you will notice at a 
certain point the ruins of a structure 
which once must have been at least 
spacious—that much the ruins tell. A 
solitary round brick pillar, overrun with 
ivy, in which the screech-owls wail their 
dismal notes at night, yet stands senti- 
nel over the desolation. 

Rebuild the structure in imagination 
from the memory, ye old, old timers ! 
Ye fine, quaint, suave, jovial, joke-tell- 
ing, ease-loving old French Creole 
gentlemen, who used to sit around M. 
Adolph d’Anglat’s dinner table and rub 
wits and crack jokes together, with 
mine excellent host, as ye sipped aged 
wine and ate appreciatively of his splen- 
did fare. 

Buried, stifled in an opulency of 
evergreen shrubbery, which was in turn 
surrounded by weighty oaks, lolling 
back in an atmosphere redolent of vio- 
let and jasmine and sweet olive and 
magnolia, stood the building. <A two- 
story brick, covered with a brownish- 
black roof of slate tiling, square, a bal- 
cony encircling each story, the lower 
even with the ground and having for 
its flooring a pavement of marble, an 
exquisitely cool-looking place on a pant- 
ing summer day—herein dwelt D’An- 
glat, and herein he entertained his 
friends in state. 

As you mounted the broad front 
stairway, over which the sweet magno- 
lias lovingly bent their heads and kissed, 
you entered the parlor, a spacious room, 
with waxed floor, and rich in heavy, 
black, finely carved mahogany furniture. 


It was the young people’s favorite room 
—here their chatter resounded ; here 
the dance music; here the kingdom 
wherein little Cupid had so oft reigned 
supreme, and, in wantonness of power, 
singled out so many sparkling eyes to 
conduct sacrificial offerings to the altar 
of Love, while the older folks, all un- 
conscious of the little fellow’s pranks, 
sat in groups upon the broad balcony, 
quietly chatting and enjoying the fra- 
grant lake breezes. 

And now but a solitary pillar, quite 
buried in the caressing embrace of ex- 
ultant ivy, marks the spot, on whose 
enriched soil the weeds in rank luxuri- 
ance batten, outlining where the house 
once stood ; and here the screech-owls 
make their nests and rear their young, 
and croon from even-tide to the deep 
hours of midnight over the sadness of 
decay and death and desolation they 
seem to love so well. 

The elements and the axe have laid 
low many of the proud and lofty trees ; 
and here and there a sweet violet, the 
uncultured descendant of a long line of 
ancestors, but as sweet and bright and 
fragrant as the most tenderly nurtured 
of them, opens its modest blue eye to 
heaven. 

There are not many left to rebuild in 
fancy the structure from the memory. 
The ivy and the pillar have outlived all 
the merry company, with possibly a 
few feeble, tottering, white-headed ex- 
ceptions. 


II. 


WHENEVER Monsieur Adolph d’An- 
glat set out for Paris, as has been said, 
it was an affair of state. 

Adolph d’Anglat! A mighty name, 
I would have you know, throughout a 
broad circle of acquaintances and friends; 
one representing as much riches as 
the richest, and as much pride, tem- 
pered with princely courtesy and refine- 
ment, as was ever condensed into the 
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nature of a fine old gentleman. That 
pride must have run through genera- 
tions to have attained such cumulative 
strength. His spirit pervaded the home 
and all its associations. Madame d’An- 
glat was as haughty as well as sweet and 
refined an old lady as ever wore silvered 
hair or rustled in fine, delicately per- 
fumed silks. And that solitary darling 
of the family, that petted, spoiled, blue- 
eyed, golden-haired, wayward, capri- 
cious princess of the two old hearts— 
not to mention the innumerable young 
hearts—that (to them) universe im lit- 
tle, who alone had blessed their wed- 
lock, was there ever infused into the 
most .o~ peacock a spirit more 
proud! Was ever despot whose every 
whim is humored more capricious ! 
The embodied spirit of the old gentle- 
man in pride, the condensed extract of 
woman in caprice ! 

There were upheavals and commotion 
in la belle France when M. d’Anglat 
set out on this visit, memorable, at least, 
to two young hearts. The madame de- 
spised the sea, and but seldom accompa- 
nied her lord on these periodical visits 
to the home of their ancestors. La 
Princesse (excellently so rechristened 
by her old nurse) loved some one at 
home, and France was, consequently, a 
great, great distance away. 

A perfect retinue of servants, done 
up in black by nature and in gay livery 
and gilt buttons by their master’s fur- 
nisher, waited in august state upon the 
old gentleman’s departure. is car- 
riage halted before another Esplanade 
Street mansion, which yet is in ex- 
istence, but which has undergone such 
a succession of owners that the date of 
its construction and the name of its first 
owner are matters unknown. 

Here another fine old gentleman, 
manifestly of the same school of haut- 
eur, suavity, and indefinable elegance, 
entered M. d’Anglat’s vehicle, after 
being heartily greeted by the latter, 
who got out of his carriage for the ex- 
change of courtesies and to bid adieu to 
his friend’s family. 

It had been looked upon as a settled 
thing. That tall, handsome, elegant 
young fellow, with the magnetic black 
eyes and the very black, curly hair; 
with that splendidly chiselled face, so 
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full of power, feeling, and subtle emo- 
tion—yes, it had been a settled thing. 
‘* Nobody else in town was good enough 
for La Princesse,” the old nurse used 
authoritatively to express it. And there 
he stands, on the sidewalk, with the 
rest of the family, bidding adieu to his 
father and his prospective father-in-law, 
and, like all sturdy young gallants, full 
of the strength of youth and hope, not 
so very sorry at the impending separa- 
tion from his princely old father; not 
one-half as sorry as his weeping mite of 
a madcap sister, little Jeannette, who 
is looking at the departing carriage 
through a rain of crystal tears. But 
then Jeannette cannot look for solace 
(and such remarkably sweet solace) after 
tripping a few blocks out into the lovely 
country by the side of her brother and 
meeting ‘* Aunt Camille,” as she already 
has learned teasingly to call her tall 
brother’s sweetheart. ‘‘ Aunt Camille” 
is as lovely as she is pretty, but has a 
habit of sending little Jeannette away 
to play in the flower garden, after pet- 
ting her coquettishly for a while, whereas 
she never does send brother Francois 
out of her sight on such visits, even for 
a moment. 

From early childhood this youth and 
the little, fiery, golden-haired princess 
of the D’Anglat home were inordinately 
fond of each other. That the old folks 
on both sides regarded the matter as set- 
tled was evident. There never existed 
two such old cronies as D’Anglat and 
his friend Francois Leroy, Sr., and, if 
such a thing could have been possible, 
their relations were rendered even more 
cordial by the threatened probability of 
the marriage of their children. 


ITI. 


But hot-headed France was rent with 
terrific commotions just about at this 
time, and fierce, mercurial tempers 
reared enormous barriers between hearts 
that had been rocked in the same cradle 
and nurtured at the same beloved moth- 
er’s breast. Heads were being lost in 
the horrible guillotine’s basket as well 
as figuratively. 

MM. Adolph d’Anglat and Frangois 
Leroy, Sr., were but Frenchmen, after 
all. Wherever you find two Frenchmen 
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you find an argument; and an argu- 
ment, in its very nature, is made up of 
two opposing issues of debate. French- 
men are never lukewarm. Natureseems 
to have ordained that the body and mind 
and soul of the typical Frenchman shall 
go with his opinions. 

It thus transpired that these two fine 
old genial gentlemen, whose friendship 
had been cemented from the days of 
boyhood so closely that absolutely noth- 
ing had ever before shaken its sturdy 
strength, soon found themselves arrayed 
against each other, ‘‘ bitter as clubs are 
in cards against spades.” The intensity 
of their conflicting sentiments rolled 
across the Atlantic in waves of abusive, 
bulky epistlés, some to their homes, and 
some to the French press, whose cli- 
entelle, if not sufficiently informed of 
the raging issues in France to know 
what it was all about, were nevertheless 
sufficiently French to take sides hotly. 

And one gentle, little trembling heart 
in New Orleans knew what the distant 
black storm meant to her; and, re- 
moved from the strife and tumult, her 
handsome lover had time calmly to con- 
sider an impending, ruthless intrusion 
of French politics into his domestic 
plans—the dearest in his heart. 

‘* Oh, it is monstrous, Frangois,” says 
the little coquette, as they are seated in 
the moonlight on the front balcony, 
all the intensity of her nature illumin- 
ing her speech. ‘‘ This letter, this mon- 
strous, unfeeling, cruel, cruel letter ! 
I’ll not obey him! My heart is yours, 
Frangois—yours, yours, yours, yours, 
yours, my adored!” (A fact of which, 
by the way, Francois never had reason 
to feel convinced for two consecutive 
days.) ‘‘I do not care if my father 
imports the nobility of France; I do 
not care if he arrays before me an end- 
less string of titled personages ever so 
grand, and commands me choose; I 
would rush to you, my adored, and 
say: ‘Here—here is my choice till 
death—till death—till death !’ I would, 
Frangois, I would, I would, I would !” 
All the horror of the imagined situa- 
tion is upon her, and, as her arms are 
clasped around her lover’s neck, bright 
tears suffuse her eyes. As to Francois, 
his imagination running a somewhat 
tamer gait, he sees nothing but the 
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transcendent beauty of those sweet blue 
eyes. What are French politics and 
parental whims in comparison ? What 
are the storms of autumn to one behold- 
ing a beautiful summer sky ? What is 
an eternity of threatened future pain to 
complete, absolute, and positive present 
bliss such as her words impart ? 

“‘TIf you say so, my love, neither of 
us has anything to fear.” 

**Do you not believe me, Frangois ? 
Do you not believe me ?” 

Frangois responds ‘‘ yes ” quite heart- 
ily, but with a nightmare recollection of 
the tremendous suffering his heart has 
endured at the hands of the very little 
wretch who is now impudently ques- 
tioning his belief in her, he is not so 
sure but that he would prefer the blus- 
tering old gentleman, her father, should 
leave the dashing exponents of nobility 
and titled heritage on the other side. 
There is no doubt of her consuming 
love at present; but the future, the 
awful future, is such a gorgeous pano- 
rama of hopes as fearfully uncertain as 
the trembling dewdrop on yonder mag- 
nolia leaf, bathed in the moonbeams 
and kissed by the lake breezes. No. A 
total absence of experimenting foreign 
nobility would best please his heart. 
It has already known too much of the 
wrack of feminine coquetry ; and the 
blessed balm that soothes its aching 
hurts, in the fond words she has just 
spoken, makes it fairly cry out for an 
era of certainty and peace, from which 
there can be no waking with his full 
consent. 


IV. 


LITTLE Jeannette! Little madcap 
Jeannette ! Fittingly, indeed, has your 
name descended by tradition to pos- 
terity! Worthy little imp! Unpar- 
alleled little humorist ! Blessed, sweet, 
childish peace-maker, and founder of a 
family besides the one of which you 
were in later days the queen. ‘Truly 
does ‘‘a little touch of nature make us 
all akin,” and a hearty laugh has curbed 
many a fierce tornado of mad wrath. 

D’Anglat came back with his noble- 
man, an august count of distinguished 
bearing, and conspicuous for his inordi- 
nate vanity and ‘‘loud” dress. Among 
men Count de Fiero was never at a loss 
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for a subject—himeelf and his exploits ; 
among women he filled the time rather 
tamely with small talk and excessive 
courtesies until the time presented, often 
by some unlucky question, for the onl 
theme of which 4 was so full, and wit 
which he was so conversant both by nat- 
ure and practice. 

With the D’Anglat faction he was 
immediately a hero, fit to be eulogized 
and copied and pointed at as a grand 
personage. And, truly, they must have 
been as mad as D’Anglat not to see 
what a lump of stupidity and vanity, 
adorned with petty niceties, ‘‘ the tricks 
of the times,” he had imported: 

His stay, during which, it was tacitly 
understood in the inner home circle, the 
imported nobleman was to lay siege to 
the fair Camille’s heart, was inaugurated 
by a ball at the D’Anglat home. The 
old man was so imbittered that it was 
some time before his wife could make 
him see how rude it would be not to 
invite their daughter’s quondam lover 
and the wickedly misguided Leroy, Sr., 
and his family to the ball. But the 
invitation was sent, and though two 
young hearts ached, no vestige of the 
fact appeared on the serene surface of 
social affairs. Young Frangois was 
present, and so was his mother, but the 
old gentleman made his polite excuses. 
Little madcap Jeannette came too, and 
when her eyes grew tired of beholding 
the dance, she was securely tucked away 
in a little bed. It was that which Ca- 
mille had occupied when she was about 
as big as Jeannette, and possibly the 
Angel of Destiny which hovered over 
the slumbering child some six or eight 
years ago came and lingered near little 
Jeannette and put untold mischief in 
her head. 

At any rate, about ten o’clock next 
morning, a magnificent, bright spring 
day, when the mocking-birds in the trees 
were vying to excel each other in song as 
they rocked in the fresh breezes, a pair 
of lovers strolled into the spacious yard 
after a walk in the glorious country. 
They were exceedingly earnest, as all 
true lovers are, and the beautiful girl 
sat upon a mighty vine-swing and list- 
ened attentively to what her wooer had 
to say. It was evidently very reason- 


able and conclusive argument that he 
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employed, for, at its conclusion, La 
Princesse arose, pale and trembling, 
and placed her soft hand in his. “If 
the worst comes, my adored, I promise 
you I shall. I promise you—promise 
you!” she repeated earnestly. Then 
they strolled toward the parterre which 
adorned the front of the young lady’s 
home. 

Every one in the house, as appeared 
from its deep quiet, was yet asleep, 
exhausted by last night’s social homage 
to the distinguished guest. But amid 
the roses and violets and jasmines and 
sweet olives was a little girl, sweeter 
than them all, riding a stick-horse, and 
exclaiming in musical tones which she 
tried to make quite severe: ‘‘Get up, 
sir! So much mane on your neck and 
not able to ride better !” 

Frangois, hearing the musical voice, 
called out to his little sister: ‘‘ Jean- 
nette, what are you doing ?” ‘ 

“‘Oh, bruzzer!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted child, brimful of glee and danc- 
ing out from among the flower-beds on 
her stick-horse, for the reins as well as: 
the mane of which she was utilizing 
some very black hair—‘‘oh, bruzzer ! 
look what a beautiful mane my horse 
has !” , 

The tall brother and his sweetheart 
examine little Jeannette’s horse’s mane 
and see that it is a very finely finished 
French wig. 

“* Why, pet, where did you get this ?” 
asked the brother. 

Little Madcap looks up and artlessly 
explains, ‘‘ In Mr. Fiero’s room. Look, 
he wears it just so ;” and she slipped the 
wig down upon her brow, covering her 
curls and almost obscuring her head. 
“‘T went up to his room this morning, 
and he did not need it, for he was sound 
asleep. His head was just like my hand, 
no hair upon it at all, at all.” 

Why upbraid the little inquisitive 
imp ? She is perfectly artless. She has 
simply borrowed Count Fiero’s very 
black hair, with the full intention of 
returning it by the time he shall need 
it. Still the lovers are pardonable for 
laughing. 

V. 


A PERFECT deluge of lake-breeze is 
pouring through the open window of 
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the distinguished guest’s room on this 
beautiful spring morning. ‘The win- 
dow overlooks the flower garden. The 
French nobleman turns upon his soft 
pillow, opens his eyes, and revels in the 
flood of fresh air and glorious light that 
is streaming into hischamber. Heis con- 
scious of a raging thirst, and calls to his 
valet. That functionary is finally made 
to hear, and by the time he has returned 
with a tempting mint julep his augnst 
principal has about completed his morn- 
ing dress. The two then look about the 
room, at first mechanically, then more 
earnestly, for something. Steadily the 
count is losing his temper, and the words 
‘* canaille,” ** coquin,” ** béte,” ** bon-a- 
rien,” etc., accentuate his speech, which 
ultimately becomes a perfect torrent of 
scolding for the unlucky valet. Just as 
he is in the midst of one of his most 
brilliant apostrophes to his valet’s general 
worthlessness, he glances by chance out 
of the window, and his attention and 
speech are simultaneously arrested. A 
sweet, childish voice floats up to him, 
saying artlessly : ‘‘ Look, he wears it just 
so!” And, behold ! the lady, the beau- 
tiful, proud, imperious, bewitching 
darling, who had scorned his gallant 
advance so spiritedly last night, who 
had listéned to his mad professions of 
love with such pretty contempt, who had 
heard unmoved of his marvellous exploits 
and of himself—behold her there, be- 
stowing a reproving look on little Jean- 
nette, but, for all that, overcome with 
inexpressible merriment, which, against 
her will, wrings from her the most de- 
lightful laughter that ever came from 
human throat! And see that trium- 
phant rascal, his untitled rival! See the 
wretch! ‘‘ Shall I call him out ?” mur- 
murs Count de Fiero to himself. ‘‘ Shall 
I strike his heart? How shall I pick 
a quarrel with him ?” There is terrific 
matter for thought in these queries. 

‘** Jeannette, you have done very 
wrong, my pet. Now, you run upstairs 
and place that wig where you got it.” 
And the tall brother and his sweetheart 
laugh again. 

** Oh, for just one pink at him!” mur- 
murs the Frenchman. 

**Mr. Fiero, I have brought your 
wig back,” says an artless, sweet child’s 
voice at the door. ‘* Makes a beautiful 
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mane for horsey.” And as the unlucky 
valet sticks his head out of the door 
to receive the borrowed property, little 
Madcap asks: ‘‘ Will Mr. Fiero let me 
use it again, sometimes, when he don’t 
need it? Ask him, please.” 

Unexpected business necessitated the 
count’s immediate return to Paris. 

For weeks and months those proud 
and lofty old gentlemen, D’Anglat and 
Leroy, Sr., were unconscious of each 
other’s existence. 

That profound secret, little Jean- 
nette’s discovery, somehow gained cur- 
rency, and the wags began very soon to 
perceive its relation to Count Fiero’s 
precipitate flight. The secret became a 
matter of notorious comment. If the 
nobleman could have heard the chat at 
the clubs and wherever the young men 
congregated, his heart would have re 
— that the Atlantic stretched its 

readth between him and New Or- 
leans. 

And one day, as the old gentlemen 

assed each other on the street, they 
oth stopped and eyed each other. 
Little Jeannette was by her father’s 
side. A smile of perfect understanding 
began to illumine their features, and, 
as they heartily grasped each other’s 
hands, they roared with laughter. 

‘Your son has given me to under- 
stand, Leroy, that he wishes to marry 
my daughter,” said D’Anglat, still con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

‘<Indeed,” returned the other old 
gentleman, also laughing. ‘‘ Does not 
Count de Fiero return from his press- 
ing European business ?” 

‘*No; little Jeannette has precluded 
that possibility.” And as old D’Anglat 
takes that bright-eyed little child into 
his arms and tosses her into the bright 
air, the two warm old friends walk on 
and chuckle to themselves, and reflect, 
as Frenchmen sometimes do, upon what 
marvellous fools they, like all humanity, 
occasionally make of themselves. 

And it was not very long before that 
wicked little boy, Cupid, saw the com- 
pletion of the task he had begun. What 
else could have resulted, himself com- 
manding hearts, and bright-eyed little 
Jeannette abetting him by manipulat- 
ing destiny ? 


J. M. LEvEQUE. 
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HE PRINCE OF INDIA; OR, WHY 
CONSTANTINOPLE FELL. By Lew 
Wallace. This is the first two-volume 
novel by an American pen that has 

appeared in several years; but were it twice as 
voluminous it would be read with avidity. It 
is a stronger story than the same author’s 
‘‘Ben Hur,” although the period, scenes, and 
characters are not of interest so general as 
those of the earlier story. The period is that 
of the Turkish invasion of Europe, when the 
Eastern Empire of Rome, with its capital at 
Constantinople, was quite ready to crumble to 
pieces. The story is full of two great activi- 
ties in which the author had always been deeply 
interested—war and religion—and they alter- 
nate incessantly and skilfully. It should be said 
at the outset, to quiet any possible apprehen- 
sions, that the religious talk in the volumes, of 
which there is a great deal, is not in the least 
wearisome, for it is necessary to the develop- 
ment of the plot. As to all that concerns war, 
the book is brilliant, the author’s imagination 
and knowledge combining with his familiarity 
with oriental peoples and their temperament 
to produce elaborate word-pictures such as can 
be found in no other eastern romance of the 
same period. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
name a long descriptive novel of more even 
quality. The ‘‘Prince” is the famous Wan- 
dering Jew in a new guise and with a new pur- 
pose, which is to harmonize all the religions 
of the world ; despite this, he is the same rest- 
less, intriguing, unscrupulous scoundrel as of 
old, and the manner in which he is handled 
may provoke a suspicion that General Wallace, 
who is himself extremely orthodox, intended 
to poke fun, and something sharper, at a host 
of would-be regenerators of the world by re- 
ligio-intellectual processes which are entirely 
devoid of the true spirit of religion. The book 
is the result of years of conscientious prepara- 
tion and careful work, and, although its early 
success commercially will be due to popu- 
larity achieved by ‘‘ Ben Hur,” ‘‘The Prince 
of India” is quite competent to make its own 
way, and continue in active demand while 
hundreds of other stories come and go. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) 


Davip Batrour. Being Memoirs of his 
Adventures at Home and Abroad. Written 
by Himself and now Set Forth by Robert Louis 





From time to time in the last two 
or three years there have been rumors that in 
the enervating atmosphere of the southern 
seas Robert Louis Stevenson was slowly but 
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surely losing his literary grip. If, however, 
‘David Balfour” is an illustration of what 
the air of Samoa does for a man’s intellect, 

, the great multitude of story readers should at 
once subscribe to send a ship-load of novelists 
out there right away, for the book is much the 
best of the many readable romances which 
Mr. Stevenson has written. The leading charac- 
ter is the hero of ‘‘ Kidnapped,” by the same 
author, but David is a man now—not a very 
smart one, but natural enough in all his ways 
to pull at the heartstrings of any other man 
who has been young. He still has adventures, 
but a love of a girl is mixed up with him, 
and another girl, more interesting than most 
novelists’ heroines, helps to make matters in- 
teresting. After all, though, it is the author 
and his ways that make the tale so.good that 
no one will be satisfied with a single reading ; 
the characters are so well thought out—lived 
out, indeed—that they aremtterly unlike people 
in books ; what they do and say is so entirely 
natural that it need not be explained, although 
their motives sometimes are so mixed as to be 
the despair of the modern school of novelists 
that insists upon explaining everything at 
length. Among the characters are descendants 
—father and daughter—of everybody’s old ad- 
miration, Rob Roy, of the clan Macgregor, one 
of them being the heroine. The action is in 
Scotland and Holland, and the time more than a 
hundred years ago, so the author has the oppor- 
tunity to indulge in some old manners of speech 
which he dearly loves, and which he reproduces 
delightfully. Highly though it may be praised 
as a story, ‘‘ David Balfour” is much more than 
a record of love and adventure, for it contains 
some of the cleverest vivisection of human 
nature that has appeared in fiction. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


THE Opintons oF A PHILOSOPHER. By Rob- 
ert Grant. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and 
C. S. Reinhart. Sequels are seldom as good 


as the originals which they follow, but many 
readers will regard Mr. Grant’s new volume as 
an improvement upon his ‘‘ Reflections of a 
Married Man,” which preceded it, though the 
characters are the same in both books. 


The 
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‘‘opinions” are all on home topics ; appar- 
ently the philosopher never had time to think 
of anything else, nor had he the inclination. 
His family differs but little from thousands of 
others, and his life would seem humdrum to 
an outsider, but the man of the house gets a 
wealth of consolation from his reflections. Not 
everything goes to suit him, but instead of 
taking to liquor or bad temper he reasons 
things over in a manner apparently very sim- 
ple in itself, though the results are immensely 
amusing to the reader. His children, who are 
quite as good as any other man’s, soon out- 
grow their shoes and their childhood, and be- 
fore their father realizes how rapidly time is 
flying, the youngsters reach that peculiar age 
at which all children know so much more than 
their parents that criticism comes as natural 
to them as breathing, besides being quite as 
unending. Then they become men and women; 
it really is incredible, when the father comes 
to think of it, but there is no mistake about 
the figures in the family record ; besides, the 
girls are in long dresses, and the boys are coax- 
ing fuzzy shadows on their upper lips. As to 
the wife, every one who reads the book will 
recognize the original, and wonder how the 
author chanced to find her, although no two 
will agree as to her name. A book with more 
heart and humor has not appeared in a long 
time ; it is full of epigrams and bright say- 
ings, for which the veriest hater of domestic 
detail can well afford to read it ; as for the 
countless middle-aged fathers and mothers 
whose hearts are in the right places, they will 
find it one of the books which can be re-read 


with a through as many years as mem- 


ory lasts. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York.) 


Pietro Guistert. By Marion Crawford. 
This is one of the best written and also one of 
the least pleasing of Mr. Crawford’s novels. 
The author seems to have intended to show 
Roman society as it is, so; instead of selecting 
some interesting characters, he introduces a 
lot of men and women very like the mass of 
‘+ polite” and lazy society everywhere—people 
to whom gossip and scandal are, after self- 
gratification, the leading interests of life. 
The hero is a fellow who wanted to do many 
good things ; he was active enough, at dream- 
ing, to pass for a promising man, like many 
another who tells his day-dreams, but never 
puts any of them into action. He is also the 
sort of man who is always under the thumb of 
a woman, even if the woman has no desire to 
keep him there; so he wavers, and lounges, 
and remains good-for-nothing, while one wom- 
an, in whom he has little or no interest, makes 
a deal of misery for him and her own step- 
sister, doing all, apparently, through sheer 
malice and a mania for deception. As one 
reads the story he can scarcely wonder at the 
girl’s abnormal nature, for, given a person of 
intense mental activity, placed in a great hot- 
bed of scandal and deceit and intrigue, such 
as the book describes, the only wonder is 
whether it would be possible for her to be other 
than bad. As a study in scandal, the tale 
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suggests some of Balzac’s able pages, but, as a 
whole, it should effectively cure any would-be 
traveller of the ‘‘Roman fever.” (Macmil- 
lan & Company, New York.) 


Tae Faience Viottn. By Champfleury. 
Translated by William Henry Bishop. An 
odd story, seemingly ridiculous, yet at times 
touching. Two Frenchmen are of the class 
commonly known as ‘‘collectors”—men who 
consume their lives in amassing bric-a-brac. 
One of them was entirely innocent of such 
foolery until the other made him an agent for 
the collection of the supposed gems that were 
in the closets, cupboards, and attics of his 
native town. The agent became as insane as 
his employer, and began collecting on his own 
account. The principal finally gets a wonder- 
ful faYence violin for a mere song, and cher- 
ishes it as if it were a sweetheart. It strains 
the friendship between him and _ his friend, 
but he continues to live up to that violin as 
some other collectors live up to their cracked 
blue china. He dies ; his Friend inherits the 
violin, attempts to play upon it, accidentally 
ruins it, and his own reason at the same time. 
The story is a clever skit at collecting in 
general, although the author himself was once 
a noted collector, possessing at the same time 
an intelligent purpose and a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, Both story and translation are ad- 
mirable. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Tue NraGcara Book. By W. D. Howells, Mark 
Train, Professor N. D. Shaler, and others. 
Here is a literary oddity. The publishers an- 
nounce that there has been a lack of a good 
souvenir of Niagara, and that they have en- 
deavored, by the codperation of prominent lit- 
erary men, to supply the need. They certainly 
have succeeded in having the subject pretty 
thoroughly ‘‘covered,” as the newspaper men 
say. There is a good sketch by Howells, then 
a chapter on what to see at the Falls, one, by 
Professor Shaler, on the geology of the Falls 
and the adjacent country, and a morceau by 
Mark Twain, who establishes the original Gar- 
den of Eden on Goat Island and gives copious 
extracts from Adam’s diary. Besides all this 
there are half a dozen chapters on the history, 
flora, and fauna of the vicinity, and two chap- 
ters on the possible utilization of the immense 
water-power of the Falls. There would seem 
little left to say. Among the illustrations are 
more than half a dozen admirable full-page 
_—. after water-colors by Harry Fenn. The 
900k ought to abundantly answer the purpose 
for which it was designed. (Underhill & Nich- 
ols, Buffalo, New York.) 


AMERICANS IN Europe. By One of Them. 
This book would resemble some of Max 
O’Rel?’s volumes were the author witty and not 
occasionally spiteful. He is quite sensible, 
though, and when he is not merely retailing 
pointless gossip and, apparently, repaying 
grudges, his pages abound in pithy criticisms 
and good advice. He warns American girls 
who long to marry English titles that they are 
in danger of lowering themselves in the esti- 














mation of the class which they would perma- 
nently enter, for while the Briton often has a 
hearty admiration for the American—and espe- 
cially the Américaine, as such, he loses interest 
in 7 thon when they merge their individuality 
in that of his own country. He warns mothers 
against taking their daughters into any foreign 
society which they do not know well, and he 
details some of the pitfalls set for Yankee gold. 
As to beauty and poverty that go from this 
country hand in hand, in search of some art 
which shall in time bring distinction and 
wealth, his urgent counsel is ‘‘ Remain at 
home.” Whether Paris or Rome is the worse 
place for American girls he seems not to know, 
both being terribly bad. Equally earnest is he 
in warning parents against sending their chil- 
dren abroad, without parental care, to be edu- 
cated; he thinks the least harm likely to befall 
them is that they will return snobs, and without 
the education that their home life and society 
will demand. Probably, however, the person- 
alities in which the book abounds will be more 
relished than the advice ; names seldom appear, 
but any one who reads the newspapers will 
have little difficulty in knowing to whom the 
allusions are made, and most intelligent readers 
will be puzzled to know what can have been 
the author’s standard of criticism. (Tait, Sons 
& Co., New York.) 


Roya HeEtps ror Loyau Livine. By Martha 
Wallace Richardson. Another book of ‘‘ daily 
readings,” a page to each day. Each page 
begins with a passage of Scripture, which is 
followed by several bits of related reflections. 
The compiler has drawn from a great variety 
of preachers and other moralists, printin 
nothing but what is well worth reading anc 
contemplating ; cant is conspicuously absent. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 


A CALENDAR OF VERSE. With introduction 
by George Saintsbury. This, also, is a volume 
of readings arranged under the calendar days 
of a year, but there is nothing devotional in it, 
unless by accident. All of the excerpts are 
poetical, and all for any one month are from a 
single poet, the list being as follows: Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Coleridge, Herrick, Shelley, 

illiam Morris, Keats, Byron, Campion, Sir 
Walter Scott, Wordsworth, and Milton. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s introduction contains as many 
words as several pages of Gopey’s, most of it 
consisting of graceful and appreciative disser- 
tations on the poets laid under contribution, 
although he takes time and space for a defence 
of volumes of — selections in general, on 
the ground that they are, or should be, re- 
freshers or reminders, bringing back other bits 
to the well-read, and prompting the multitude 
to find the complete works of the singers whose 
lines have pleased them. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York.) 


THe Expert Catcuntator. By John D. 
Haney, B. S., is a compendium of short-cuts 
in figures. There are about a hundred and 
twenty-five pages, as small as those of a pocket 
diary, yet in these are many useful suggestions 
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for men who must figure quickly. Besides short- 
cuts in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, the compiler gives quick methods, 
as well as many rules which most men forget 
soon after leaving school, in fractions, per- 
centage, interest, and mensuration. Various 
tables of weights and measures are here, as 
well as the metric system; there is a valuable 
collection of constants, reciprocals, and multi- 
pliers, and some pages of arithmetical puzzles. 
(Excelsior Publishing House, New York.) 


LittLe Saint Hivary, and other stories. B 
Barbara Yechton, contains five tales whic 
boys and girls will find quite interesting ; each 
conveys a moral, but children aren’t a bit 
afraid of that sort of thing when it is effectively 
put. The lady who writes these stories, and 
whose name is not that which appears on the 
titlepage, has rare tact for such work ; she has 
written many juvenile books, and all of them 
are good. (‘Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 


Baroness Burpett-Coutts: A Sketch of 
Her Public Life and Work, Prepared at Re- 
quest of the Lady Managers of the World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition, Y command of Her 
Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide, Duch- 
ess of Teck. This book is the outcome of a re- 
quest by the lady managers for an authentic 
record of the greater work of the most remarka- 
ble of living Englishwomen. For half a cen- 
tury Baroness Burdett-Coutts has been givin 
away money in enormous sums, but always with 
distinct — in view, and with as much 
sense and care as she had manifested in the 
management of her immense business interests, 
and also with the great heart and unending 
good-will of the enlightened Christian. No 
single volume, however large, could describe all 
of her good deeds, so the anonymous author 
selected by the princess has restricted the nar- 


rative to the good woman’s work for her church, , 


the poor of England and Ireland, education, 
the care of helpless children, the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, and the aid of sufferers 
through war. It is a record to make all women 
proud anew of their sex, although women will 
not be the only readers. The book contains 
about two hundred small pages and a good 
portrait. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


‘*Mape In France ;” French Tales Retold 
with a United States Twist. By H. C. Bunner. 
In part a joke, and partly in earnest, just like 
everything else from the pen of the versatile 
editor of Puck, is this collection of tales. The 
contents are supposed to be from the French 
of Guy de Maupassant, of whom Mr. Bunner 
offers a glowing eulogium by way of preface, 
telling of the difficulty of translating the brill- 
iant Frenchman’s tales with faithfulness to 
their delicate diction. Warning us to expect 
‘‘twists” instead of translations, he neverthe- 
less translates a bit or two admirably ; then he 
does some twisting, which, while not at all 
unfair to some of the originals, makes the tales 
themselves endurable to English readers, 
which is more than can be said of Maupassant’s 
own versions of the same ; for when the facile 
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‘‘opinions” are all on home topics ; appar- 
ently the philosopher never had time to think 
of anything else, nor had he the inclination. 
His family differs but little from thousands of 
others, and his life would seem humdrum to 
an outsider, but the man of the house gets a 
wealth of consolation from his reflections. Not 
everything goes to suit him, but instead of 
taking to liquor or bad temper he reasons 
things over in a manner apparently very sim- 
ple in itself, though the results are immensely 
amusing to the reader. His children, who are 
quite as good as any other man’s, soon out- 
grow their shoes and their childhood, and be- 
fore their father realizes how rapidly time is 
flying, the youngsters reach that peculiar age 
at which all children know so much more than 
their parents that criticism comes as natural 
to them as breathing, besides being quite as 
unending. Then they become men and women; 
it really is incredible, when the father comes 
to think of it, but there is no mistake about 
the figures in the family record ; besides, the 
girls are in long dresses, and the boys are coax- 
ing fuzzy shadows on their upper lips. As to 
the wife, every one who reads the book will 
recognize the original, and wonder how the 
author chanced to find her, although no two 
will agree as to her name. A book with more 
heart and humor has not appeared in a long 
time ; it is full of epigrams and bright say- 
ings, for which the veriest hater of domestic 
detail can well afford to read it; as for the 
countless middle-aged fathers and mothers 
whose hearts are in the right places, they will 
find it one of the books which can be re-read 


with — through as many years as mem- 


ory lasts. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York.) 


Pretro Gutstert. By Marion Crawford. 
This is one of the best written and also one of 
the least pleasing of Mr. Crawford’s novels. 
The author seems to have intended to show 
Roman society as it is, so; instead of selecting 
some interesting characters, he introduces a 
lot of men and women very like the mass of 
** polite” and lazy society everywhere—people 
to whom gossip and scandal are, after self- 
gratification, the leading interests of life. 
The hero is a fellow who wanted to do many 
good things ; he was active enough, at dream- 
ing, to pass for a promising man, like many 
another who tells his day-dreams, but never 
puts any of them into action. He is also the 
sort of man who is always under the thumb of 
a woman, even if the woman has no desire to 
keep him there; so he wavers, and lounges, 
and remains good-for-nothing, while one wom- 
an, in whom he has little or no interest, makes 
a deal of misery for him and her own step- 
sister, doing all, apparently, through sheer 
malice and a mania for deception. As one 
reads the story he can scarcely wonder at the 
girl’s abnormal nature, for, given a person of 
intense mental activity, placed in a great hot- 
bed of scandal and deceit and intrigue, such 
as the book describes, the only wonder is 
whether it would be possible for her to be other 
than bad. As a study in scandal, the tale 
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suggests some of Balzac’s able pages, but, as a 
whole, it should effectively cure any would-be 
traveller of the ‘‘Roman fever.” (Macmil- 
lan & Company, New York.) 


THe Fatence Viouinx. By Champfleury. 
Translated by William Henry Bishop. An 
odd story, seemingly ridiculous, yet at times 
touching. Two Frenchmen are of the class 
commonly known as ‘‘collectors”—men who 
consume their lives in amassing bric-a-brac. 
One of them was entirely innocent of such 
foolery until the other made him an agent for 
the collection of the supposed gems that were 
in the closets, cupboards, and attics of his 
native town. The agent became as insane as 
his employer, and began collecting on his own 
account. The principal finally gets a wonder- 
ful faYence violin for a mere song, and cher- 
ishes it as if it were a sweetheart. It strains 
the friendship between him and his friend, 
but he continues to live up to that violin as 
some other collectors live up to their cracked 
blue china. He dies ; his Friend inherits the 
violin, attempts to play upon it, accidentally 
ruins it, and his own reason at the same time. 
The story is a clever skit at collecting in 
general, although the author himself was once 
a noted collector, possessing at the same time 
an intelligent purpose and a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. Both story and translation are ad- 
mirable. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


THE NraGara Book. By W. D. Howells, Mark 
Train, Professor N. D. Shaler, and others. 
Here is a literary oddity. The publishers an- 
nounce that there has been a lack of a good 
souvenir of Niagara, and that they have en- 
deavored, by the codperation of prominent lit- 
erary men, to supply the need. They certainly 
have succeeded in having the subject pretty 
thoroughly ‘‘covered,” as the newspaper men 
say. There is a good sketch by Howells, then 
a chapter on what to see at the Falls, one, by 
Professor Shaler, on the geology of the Falls 
and the adjacent country, and a morceau by 
Mark Twain, who establishes the original Gar- 
den of Eden on Goat Island and gives copious 
extracts from Adam’s diary. Besides all this 
there are half a dozen chapters on the history, 
flora, and fauna of the vicinity, and two chap- 
ters on the possible utilization of the immense 
water-power of the Falls. There would seem 
little left to say. Among the illustrations are 
more than half a dozen admirable full-page 
a. after water-colors by Harry Fenn. The 
900k ought to abundantly answer the purpose 
for which it was designed. (Underhill & Nich- 
ols, Buffalo, New York.) 


AMERICANS IN Europe. By One of Them. 
This book would resemble some of Max 
O’Rell’s volumes were the author witty and not 
occasionally spiteful. He is quite sensible, 
though, and when he is not merely retailing 
pointless gossip and, apparently, repaying 
grudges, his pages abound in pithy criticisms 
and good advice. He warns American girls 
who long to marry English titles that they are 
in danger of lowering themselves in the esti- 
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mation of the class which they would perma- 
nently enter, for while the Briton often has a 
hearty admiration for the American—and espe- 
cially the Américaine, as such, he loses interest 
in them when they merge their individuality 
in that of his own country. He warns mothers 
against taking their daughters into any a 
society which they do not know well, and he 
details some of the pitfalls set for Yankee gold. 
As to beauty and poverty that go from this 
country hand in hand, in search of some art 
which shall in time bring distinction and 
wealth, his urgent counsel is ‘‘ Remain at 
home.” Whether Paris or Rome is the worse 
place for American girls he seems not to know, 
both being terribly bad. Equally earnest is he 
in warning parents against sending their chil- 
dren abroad, without parental care, to be edu- 
cated; he thinks the least harm likely to befall 
them is that they will return snobs, and without 
the education that their home life and society 
will demand. Probably, however, the person- 
alities in which the book abounds will be more 
relished than the advice ; names seldom appear, 
but any one who reads the newspapers will 
have little difficulty in knowing to whom the 
allusions are made, and most intelligent readers 
will be puzzled to know what can have been 
the author’s standard of criticism, (Tait, Sons 
& Co., New York.) 


Roya HEtps ror Loyat Livine. By Martha 
Wallace Richardson. Another book of ‘‘ daily 
readings,” a page to each day. Each page 
begins with a passage of Scripture, which is 
followed by several bits of related reflections. 
The compiler has drawn from a great variety 


of preachers and other moralists, printin 
nothing but what is well worth reading anc 
contemplating ; cant is conspicuously absent. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 


A CALENDAR OF VERSE. With introduction 
by George Saintsbury. This, also, is a volume 
of readings arranged under the calendar days 
of a year, but there is nothing devotional in it, 
unless by accident. All of the excerpts are 
poetical, and all for any one month are from a 
single poet, the list being as follows: Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Coleridge, Herrick, Shelley, 

illiam Morris, Keats, Byron, Campion, Sir 
Walter Scott, Wordsworth, and Milton. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s introduction contains as many 
words as several pages of GopEy’s, most of it 
consisting of graceful and appreciative disser- 
tations on the ts laid under contribution, 
although he takes time and space for a defence 
of volumes of poetical selections in general, on 
the ground that they are, or should be, re- 
freshers or reminders, bringing back other bits 
to the well-read, and prompting the multitude 
to find the complete works of the singers whose 
lines have pleased them. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York.) 


THe Expert Caucuntator. By John D. 
Haney, B. S., is a compendium of short-cuts 
in figures. There are about a hundred and 
twenty-five pages, as small as those of a pocket 
diary, yet in these are many useful suggestions 
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for men who must figure quickly. Besides short- 
cuts in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, the compiler gives quick methods, 
as well as many rules which most men forget 
soon after leaving school, in fractions, per- 
centage, interest, and mensuration. Various 
tables of weights and measures are here, as 
well as the metric system; there is a valuable 
collection of constants, reciprocals, and multi- 
pliers, and some pe of arithmetical puzzles. 
(Excelsior Publishing House, New York.) 


LittLe Saint Hixary, and other stories. B 
Barbara Yechton, contains five tales whic 
boys and girls will find quite interesting ; each 
conveys a moral, but children aren’t a bit 
afraid of that sort of thing when it is effectively 
put. The lady who writes these stories, and 
whose name is not that which appears on the 
titlepage, has rare tact for such work ; she has 
written many juvenile books, and all of them 
are good. (‘Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 


Baroness Burpett-Coutts: A Sketch of 
Her Public Life and Work, Prepared at Re- 
quest of the Lady Managers of the World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition, by command of Her 
Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide, Duch- 
ess of Teck. This book is the outcome of a re- 
quest by the lady managers for an authentic 
record of the greater work of the most remarka- 
ble of living Englishwomen. For half a cen- 
tury Baroness Burdett-Coutts has been giving 
away money in enormous sums, but always with 
distinct purposes in view, and with as much 
sense onl care as she had manifested in the 
management of her immense business interests, 
and also with the great heart and unending 
good-will of the enlightened Christian. No 
single volume, however large, could describe all 
of her good deeds, so the anonymous author 
selected by the princess has restricted the nar- 
rative to the good woman’s work for her church, , 
the poor of England and Ireland, education, 
the care of helpless children, the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, and the aid of sufferers 
through war. It is a record to make all women 
proud anew of their sex, although women will 
not be the only readers. The book contains 
about two hundred small pages and a good 
portrait. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


**MapeE IN France;” French Tales Retold 
with a United States Twist. By H.C. Bunner. 
In part a joke, and partly in earnest, just like 
everything else from the pen of the versatile 
editor of Duck, is this collection of tales. The 
contents are supposed to be from the French 
of Guy de Maupassant, of whom Mr. Bunner 
offers a glowing eulogium by way of preface, 
telling of the difficulty of translating the brill- 
iant Frenchman’s tales with faithfulness to 
their delicate diction. Warning us to expect 
‘* twists” instead of translations, he neverthe- 
less translates a bit or two admirably ; then he 
does some twisting, which, while not at all 
unfair to some of the originals, makes the tales 
themselves endurable to English readers, 
which is more than can be said of Maupassant’s 
own versions of the same ; for when the facile 
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Frenchman went down into the gutter for 
anything he took his soul and pen with him, 
and brought them back horribly befouled. 
Sentiment, wit, pathos, satire, sympathy, and 
roaring fun follow one another through these 
ten tales, and show not only the range of the 
nominal author’s imagination and- outlook, 
but, also, how clever a writer Maupassant 
might have been had he been brought to 
America at an early age and educated under 
Mr. Bunner’s eye. (Keppler and Schwartz- 
mann, New York.) 


Datty. By Maria Louise Pool. This author 
has a rare faculty for comprehending and 
explaining some natures that succeed but 
poorly in explaining themselves, being too 
rude or too simple to say all they mean. She 
proved this abundantly in her ‘‘ Roweny in Bos- 
ton,” published a year or two ago, where some 
angular rural characters were well portrayed, 
as well as many of a different though no better 
kind, In ‘‘ Dally,” the heroine is an ignorant, 


simple, yet great-hearted Southern girl who is 
brought to the North by a summer visitor, and 
who is the centre of much tragedy and comedy. 
It is one of the stories which can be written 
only by women, and by very few even of them. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


THe Private Lire. By Henry James. 
There are three short stories in this volume, 
the first of them giving the title to the book. 
Mr. James’s short stories are longer than those 
of most other writers, and they are of a class 
by themselves—a class in which the telling is 
everything, and the subject next to nothing. 
Many people have asked why Mr. James, hav- 
ing learned to write exquisitely, does not find 
something to write about ; a smaller number— 
though large enough to deserve much consid- 
eration—have been obliged to read so much 
bad writing from other pens that they take 
with delight and gratitude whatever Mr. James 
may offer them, and long for more. Could any 
author ask better fortune ? (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York.) 


Tue Sign or Four. By A. Conan Doyle. 
This is the first and longest of the famous 
‘*Sherlock Holmes” tales, and when it ap- 
peared in a magazine several years ago it set 
an entirely new fashion in detective stories. 
Up to that time the unravelling of crimes, in 
print, was attended by much vulgarity and 
cheap mystery, but Dr. Doyle gave as his hero 
a detective who ignored suspicion, guesswork, 
and deceit, achieving all his successes through 
keen powers of observation and deduction, sup- 
plemented by more general knowledge than 
can usually be found in a large detective 
bureau. Unlike most stories founded upon a 
crime, ‘‘ The Sign of Four” contains a pretty 
romance, and some brilliant bits of description 
and conversation. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia.) 


STORIES OF THE SEA. This dainty little 
book is one of a series on a new plan, that 
of grouping short stories according to subject 
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instead of authorship. The tales are good, 
and the book pretty. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


THE PuILiirs Brooks YEAR-Book. A com- 
pilation, by two anonymous editors, from the 
writings and sermons of the great-souled 
preacher, who died a few months after be- 
coming Bishop of Massachusetts. It is ar- 
ranged on the plan of a page of readings for 
each day of the year, and it is good reading 
for any one, no matter of what religious faith, 
or lack of faith. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 


THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Vol. I. Edited 
by H. V. Hilprecht. Here is ancient history 
indeed—not much of it, but an intimation 
of what is to come of the explorations which 
have been in progress in Mesopotamia for sev- 
eral years, the expedition having been sent 
out by the University of Pennsylvania. The 
volume is a hasty record of some of the in- 
scriptions and other ‘‘ finds” which have re- 
warded the explorers. As is known to all stu- 
dents of the history of ancient Asia, the records 
of the earlier days were made upon tablets or 
cylinders of clay, which were afterwards baked, 
or dried in the sun, so thousands of them have 
escaped the fate of many valuable documents 
of ages which knew the art of writing. The 
late George Smith, of the British Museum, 
published some interesting translations of As- 
syrian tablets, among them an Assyrian story 
of the Deluge, but the records recently ex- 
humed are much older ; some of ‘them were 
made nearly two thousand years before Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob began to make history, 
and even at that time Babylon was a great na- 
tion. Careful mention of Professor Hilprecht’s 
initial volume, with its reproduction of in- 
scriptions, is impossible in limited space, but 
as works of this class are not placed upon the 
market in the ordinary manner, nor even ad- 
vertised, many students of ancient history, 
sacred and profane, will be glad to know that 
the expedition has already had gratifying suc- 
cess, and that a series of deeply interesting 
books will shortly result from it. (American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia.) 


Nor Ancets Quite. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Beginning like many other romances, 
this novel has an unexpected end, for the two 
couples of lovers to whom the reader is intro- 
duced change partners, apparently for the bet- 
ter. It isa Boston story, with Boston scenes 
and Boston talk, as well as some Boston con- 
descension and criticism. At times it would 
seem that the author, who is a clever writer, 
is unmercifully pricking some of Boston’s foi- 
bles, for his characters frequently delay the 
progress of the tale by talking much about 
some inconsequent fads. It takes all kinds of 

eople to make a world ; here are a few who 
we seldom been better presented in books. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


TruE Ricues. By Frangois Coppée. En- 
terprising publishers have made it next to 
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impossible for Americans to look to France 
for clean stories of high literary merit and 
with large, wholesome, well-defined morals. 
Yet ‘‘True Riches” is such a tale, and al- 
though short, there is a world of sense in it. 
There is no plot ; it opens with the confes- 
sion of a swindling banker, who commissions 
a priest to make restitution of his ill-gotten 
gains. Strange though it may seem, the re- 
cipients are not overjoyed, for most of them 
have been made better and stronger through 
their poverty, having been compelled to exert 
themselves and develop the good that was in 
them, while those who’ gladly receive the 
money put it to much better use than would 
have been made of it had they obtained it 
sooner. The volume contains another story 
with a moral akin to the first; it is, that no 
one can get happiness by falling upon a fort- 
une and ——— to buy pleasures and experi- 
ences to which his better nature is not attuned. 


(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A CuiLp’s History or France. By John 
Bonner. The author began so long ago to write 
history for children that some of the boys and 
girls who read his first volumes are now read- 
ing the same books aloud to their grandchil- 
dren. His ‘‘Child’s History of the United 
States,” suggested, apparently, by Dickens’s 
‘*Child’s History of England,” was as uncon- 
ventional and chatty as any child could desire, 
and competed ably for popularity with Peter 
Parley’s ‘‘ Universal History,” which was not 
written by Peter Parley at all, but by the nov- 
elist Hawthorne and his sister. Mr. Bonner’s 
« France” is quite as readable as his ‘* United 
States ;” the leading facts of French history 
are all there, without the faintest trace of dry- 
ness about them; and some grown people, as 
well as all the children, will enjoy the author’s 
unconventional, chatty, and even confidential 
manner. So far as information goes, the book 
is quite as good as any elementary history of 
France in use in schools, while it is superior to 
all of these in being without a dull page. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


ALONGSHORE WITH A Man-or-War. By Mar- 
guerite Dickins. The author, who is wife of 
Commander Dickins, U. S. N., spent two or 
three years along the eastern coast of South 
America while her husband’s ship was in the 
South Atlantic, and she saw every city there 
which can be reached by steamers, as well as 
two or three in the interior. She records 
pleasingly her recollections of much that she 
saw, and as she seems always to have been de- 
termined to make the best of everything, and 
did not trouble herself about statistics, her 
book will be found quite entertaining. She 
took the natives as he found them, enjoyed 
their hospitality, and has little but good to say 
of them. She defends South American women 
from the aspersions frequently cast upon them 
by masculine tourists, whose opportunities to 
meet the better class of women are limited, 
and undoubtedly her conclusions are the more 
likely to be correct. In quantity of informa- 
tion and description her book does not com- 
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~— with that of the lamented Theodore Child, 
ut it will be more to the taste of women. The 
few illustrations, all of full-page size, are so 
good as to make it appear that the publishers 
lost a grand opportunity in not making them 
at least ten times as numerous, for there is no 

art of the civilized world which has been so 
ittle pictured in books. (Arena Publishing 
Company, Boston.) 


SALOME SHEPARD, ReForMER. By Helen M. 
Winslow. Salome is a handsome and charm- 
ing young woman who has inherited some 
great cotton-mills, in which she never takes the 
slightest interest until there is a strike, which 
sets her to thinking. Her manager drops dead 
by her side while she is addressing the strikers ; 
then, by the aid of the assistant manager, a fine 
young fellow between whom and herself there 
is a strong interest which has never been ex- 
pressed in words, she introduces many new 
methods and appliances, all for the better, and 
wins the affection of all her employees. She 
takes as her motive these words of her grand- 
father, who founded the mills: ‘‘ I would like 
to live long enough to show the world that the 
spirit of the Crucified may rule in a cotton-mill 
as fully as in the life of a saint.” It is a book 
to warm the heart of every one except, perhaps, 
other mill-owners. (Arena Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


Stories oF CATHEDRAL Citizs. By Emma 
Marshall. It has been remarked by some 
‘* globe-trotters,” who visit great buildings 
merely to look at them, that there is a strong 
family likeness between cathedrals. Miss Mar- 
shall’s book appeals to a different class ; she 
gives scarcely a page to architectural details 
and impressions, but makes much of the his- 
torical and religious history and significance of 
the eight most notable English cathedrals. 
She writes principally for the young people of 
England, but many thousands of young Ameri- 
cans should find her book interesting. The 
print and illustrations are much superior to 
what is usually supplied by English publishers 
of juvenile books. (Thomas Whittaker, New 
York.) 


Diccon THE Botp. By John Russell Coryell. 
Diccon was son of Tom Hastings, who died 
fighting, more than four hundred years ago, to 
make the Duke of Lancaster King of England, 
an the boy inherits his father’s spirit. An 
uncle in London tries to bring him up in busi- 
ness, but indirectly, through two fist-fights in 
a single day, the boy costs the uncle about two 
hundred pounds. Diccon wishes he might go 
to sea, so the old man gives him a letter of 
introduction to the historic John Cabot, who 
makes a place for him on a ship bound up the 
Mediterranean ; but the vessel is sunk during a 
fight with Barbary pirates, and the boy, drift- 
ing ashore on some wreckage, is rescued by 
some Jews of Spain, for whom he is after- 
wards able to do a good turn in their time of 
sorest need. He has a bad quarter of an hour 
with the Spanish Inquisition, and escapes 
through paralyzing the sanctimonious crew by 
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refusing to lie. Going to the court of Spain 
with one of his Hebrew friends, who wishes to 
buy the favor of the impecunious King Ferdi- 
nand, he sees the Grand Inquisitor Torquemada 
without being favorably impressed by him, 
and, more to his liking, he meets Christopher 
Columbus, who takes him with him in the 
search for the New World. All this is told in so 
matter-of-fact a manner that it seems natural 
enough while one is reading it ; Hastings is 
made the first English name heard in the New 
World, which will please many thousands of 
good people. Boys will pronounce it a **’way 
up ” book, and wish that they, like Diccon, had 
been born several hundred years ago. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


A Norse Romance. By Mrs. O. M. Spofford. 
This is the earliest forerunner of the scores of 
holiday books that soon will be upon us. It is 
asong, set to music, and each page is a large 
picture, showing how the sirens of the sea 
sought to lure a Viking chief from his love. 
The plates, which are large, the pages being 
about a foot square, number twenty-four, and 
display much imaginative power, with some 
drawing which is quite good, although the 
figure work is frequently weak ; the author- 
artist seems to have had children for models, 
while a pretty girl angen posed for the 
picture of the Viking. In spite of these faults, 
the book is dainty and pretty : it is bound in 
white vellum, with a vignette, on the cover, of 
shells and seaweed. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


INDEPENDENCE: A Story of the American 
Revolution, is the ninth volume of the untiring 
John R. Musick’s Columbian historical novels. 
Its pages abound in heroes, Washington and 
all his generals ye omg | therein, but the 
young man about whom the romance centres 
is a descendant of Estevan, a boy who accom- 

anied Columbus on his first voyage. There 

is less story and more history than in the au- 
thor’s other novels ; sometimes, for two or three 
pages, the narrative reads like passages from 
school histories of the United States. The 
scenes are about as numerous as the battles of 
the Revolution ; nevertheless, boys will like 
the book better than any history that they ever 
conned in school, for there are many uncon- 
ventional conversations. The plot is far too 
ambitious for any single volume. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York.) 


There still is time for a million people to 
visit the great Exposition at Chicago; and as 
those who go latest will have least time to 
spare, many of them will be grateful for the 
seventy-five-page book entitled ‘‘ Tux Econo- 
MIZER : How and Where to Find the Gems of 
the Fair.” It contains diagrams of the princi- 
pal buildings, showing the location of each 
nation’s exhibit, and it gives lists of the most 
notable exhibits in each. Tastes differ in such 
matters, but the book has been prepared with 
much intelligence, and any assistant of the 
kind will be of great service to the multitude. 
(Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago.) 


ALL THE BOOKS. 


THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. Edited 
by Frances A. Goodale. This is a volume of 
the ‘‘ Distaff” series—a set of books which is 
supposed to endear itself to the gentler sex 
through being made, mechanically as well as 
mentally, entirely by women. The present 
volume shows, to some extent, what women 
have written for the furtherance of philan- 
thropic purposes, and some of the papers are 
as good as any that men ever have written on 
the same — The book opens with what 
to most readers will appear the strongest of 
the papers—one on ‘Criminal Reform,” by 
Mrs. Lowell ; it contains two good articles on 
the Indian question, by Mrs. Quinton and Mrs. 
Goodale-Eastman ; one on trained nurses, by 
Miss Brennan, Superintendent of the Bellevue 
Hospital Training School; and several other 
papers, some of which are of high merit. If 
there really are women who need to be in- 
formed of what their sex has done outside of 
the domestic circle, this volume, as well as 
the series of which it is part, will delight 
them. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SavaGE, by Gilbert 
Parker, is its author’s shortest book, and also 
his ablest. It is a pleasing surprise in more 
ways than one, for in it the author escapes 
from the frozen North, where his scenes are 
generally laid, and he has more variety of 
characters than can be found among the at- 
tachés and savages of a fur trader’s station. 
The ‘‘ savage” is an Indian girl whom a young 
Englishman of good family, although himself 
a contemptible cub, marries in the Northwest 
and sends to his parents and sister in England. 
The family rises to the requirements of the 
case, the girl becomes a superb woman, and 
the only person greatly mortified is the hus- 
band, when he comes to hissenses and learns 
what a fool and brute he has been. All the 
scenes but two are in England, and the author 
manages them well; the characters, without 
exception, are interesting, and the heroine 
seems too good to be true to life, although the 
author should know the possible mental ca- 
pacity of the Indians of the Great Northwest. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


OscaR PETERSON, RANCHMAN AND RANGER. 
By Henry Willard French. Oscar is son of 
a Manitoba ranchman who also owns mines 
in Canada and the United States. The boy 
has for ten years been in England at school, 
but in his sixteenth year his father calls him 
home to take charge of the property for a few 
months, while the American mines are visited. 
Father and son are in hearty sympathy with 
one another, but an unexpected and mysterious 
shot ends the father’s life, and the boy quickly 
finds himself homeless and penniless. Then 
the real action of the story begins, for Oscar 
starts to make his fortune—starts on foot, 
which is the humblest possible way in a new 
country, but he has for companion a cowboy 
who is very much:-of a man, and an old fron- 
tiersman besides, and the two go through ad- 
ventures enough to fill two or three dime 
novels, although none of them are improbable, 
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nor are any rude or bloody merely for the sake 
of savagery. The cowboy, who, like many 
others of his class, is an educated and intelli- 
gent man, tells the why and wherefore of 
many things Western, and educates the boy in 
frontier ways, besides saving his life two or 
three times ; but the most valuable of Oscar’s 
friends is an Indian girl, granddaughter of a 
chief whom the elder Peterson once befriended ; 
the girl meee the debt by many acts which 
were inexplicable for some time, but the hero 
does not fall in love with her—a strange vari- 
ation from the general run of stories contain- 
ing fair Indian maids; and the girl dies—which 
is the only use that most romancers can make 
of such fine creatures. ‘‘ Oscar Peterson ” is not 
a wonderful book, but it is healthily unlike 
almost all ‘*‘ Wild West” tales for boys, and it 
is fully as exciting as any of them. (D. Lo- 
throp Company, Boston.) 


“To Let.” By B. M. Croker. Eight short 
stories, well written, some of them conveying 
the impression that the author is one of the 
clever literary feliows who believe that any 
man might write stories like Kipling’s, if he 
would. There are Indian scenes and charac- 
ters, which are readably combined, but they 
have not the effect of Kipling’s rowdies, ma- 
nipulated by Kipling himself. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Watt Wuitman: AStudy. By John Adding- 
ton Symonds. Professor Symonds was a man 
of many literary talents, but he is not at his best 
in his study of Whitman. He takes ‘* Walt” 
much too seriously—so, at least, it will appear 
to Americans who do not delight in the vague 
and the abnormal. It will be remembered that 
scarcely any one on this side of the ocean 
thought there was a bit of poetry in Whit- 
man until the English critics told us about it, 
and there is still more than a suspicion that 
the poems became the rage over there because 
they were rude of form and expression, as the 
majority of Englishmen have always imagined 
all American writings. Professor Symonds in- 
sists that Whitman was a great genius, but 
the reasons he offers are too indefinite to win 
many to his way of thinking. (John C. Nimmo, 
London.) 


THREE CENTURIES OF ScorTisH LITERATURE. 
Two volumes. By Hugh Walker. This book is 
voluminous and accurate enough to take the 
place of all other works on the same subject. 
Apparently it is the result of much reading 
a thought, for the arrangement is orderly, 
influences are traced to their sources, and no 
one seems to be overpraised because he was a 
Seotchman. As the literature of Scotland is 
all in the English language, some book like 
this has been needed to show how great is the 
mass when by itself, and how virile the quality. 
It is a book to delight Scots and set other 
English-speaking readers to wondering. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 


ALL or Noruine. After the Russian of Count 
Nepomuk Czapski. By Meta de Vere. This 
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is an exciting tale of Russian Nihilism, police 
trickery, love, and revenge. All the Nihilists 
in St. Petersburg are about to be arrested 
and put where they would do no harm, when a 
police official stumbles over an old flame, who 
now is one of the Czar-haters, and straightway 
the tables are turned. The general American 
impression of life at the Russian capital will be 
strengthened by this tale from a Russian pen. 
(Robert Bonner’s Sons, New York.) 


Brrps In A VittaceE. By W. H. Hudson. 
The author’s two larger books, on life out-of- 
doors in South America, have introduced Mr. 
Hudson to thousands who will welcome what- 
ever he may write. His new book is far smaller 
than either of the others, and birds are its only 
subjects, but it is quite as delightful in its 
way as anything in the earlier volumes. The 
village in which the birds were sought and 
studied was one of the little English towns 
whose natives could scarcely name a dozen 
varieties to save their own lives, yet Mr. Hud- 
son found more than fifty. He did not go 
after them with a gun, either ; the worst thing 
he levelled at them wasa double-barrelled glass. 
He seems to have had unlimited time at his 
disposal, so he could lie down in forest or field 
until the feathered residents became familiar 
with his presence, and were not afraid to show 
themselves and raise their voices. Much in the 

ages of the book reminds one of passages 
rom Thoreau and John Burroughs—two writ- 
ers whom the author holds in high esteem, 
although he does not imitate them. He is 
careful to explain that, really, he knows very 
little about birds, but this means merely that 
he is not a professional ornithologist. Like 
every other lover of the harmless creatures 
of the air, he expresses horror and disgust at 
woman’s custom of wearing the feathers that 
can be had only by killing birds. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Foura Lirerarta. Essays and Notes on 
English Literature. By John W. Hales, M.A. 
Any one of literary tastes must enjoy this bun- 
dle of essays. They are far as possible from a 
systematic review of English literature, yet 
the author has read widely and thought deeply, 
and knows how to talk about books to any one 
who loves them. There is much about the in- 
fluences of the mass of tradition and romance 
that was passed down from generation to gen- 
eration in England, until sensitive, imaginative 
minds put into literary form and print the 
spirit of what they had heard. After spending 
an hour or two with Mr. Hales, no one can 
wonder how any noted English author came 
into existence, no matter how homely his sur- 
roundings seem from our point of view. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


AMABEL. By Cathae Macguire. A very long 
English novel in which Amabel is threefold— 


mother, daughter, and granddaughter. The 
mother goes wrong, but her daughter is very 
good—or goody-goody—although she commits 
the awful indiscretion of marrying a sergeant 
in the British army. The story is long-drawn- 
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out, which to some readers may seem a merit. 
(Rand, MeNally & Co., New York.) 


Tavistock TaLes. ‘Ten stories, by as many 
English writers, constitute this book of two 
hundred and fifty pages. Among the best- 
known of the contributors are Gilbert Parker, 
‘‘Luke Sharp,” and ‘‘Lanoe Falconer.” All 
the tales are readable, and there is as much 
variety in the volume as in the list of authors. 
(Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


Jack HALL, or the Schooldays of an Ameri- 
can Boy. By Robert Grant. Jack IN THE 
Busu. (By the same author.) ‘Two capital books 
for boys, being full of spirit and fun, and at 
the same time destitute of vulgarity and non- 
sense. Jack and his friends have good stuff in 
them, whether they are working or playing, 
and American boys need and deserve all such 
acquaintances as they can find in books. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Art AND HAnpDIcRAFT IN THE Woman’s 
Buitpine oF THE WorLp’s CoLumBIAN Ex- 
position. Edited by Maud Howe Elliott. 
Women have but one building at Chicago, 
men have many ; nevertheless the first really 
satisfying book on the great show is edited 
from the Woman’s Building. It is well writ- 
ten, by more than twenty feminine pens, 
woman's work being the subject of all the 
ie. Every picture in it is of something ex- 
ibited in the Woman’s Building. Better still, 
all the illustrations deserve the space which 
they occupy. There are more than two hundred 


and fifty of them, a full half of which are of 
a size. They are after photographs by 


the best camera artists, and they are printed 
in a manner as near perfection as any one dare 
hope for, although the fact that the artistic 
portion of the work was under the manage- 
ment of the successors of Goupil & Co. gave 
satisfactory promise that the execution would 
be of the highest quality. It would be hard to 
praise the k, as a whole, too highly ; its 
most lasting claim to commendation, however, 
will be in the demonstration it makes of 
woman’s abilities in arts currently supposed 
to be monopolized by man. The publishers 
truly say, in their preface, ‘‘That their 
(women’s) labors will immediately eventuate 
in the full realization of their hopes cannot 
with reason be expected, but that their efforts 
will reveal the existence of unsuspected powers, 
and will disperse the mists of ignorant preju- 
dice that at present cloud the question, cannot 
be doubted. All intelligent women, from 
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struggling shop-girls to queens of society, will 
want to own this book, and strengthen their 
courage with it when any one, man or woman, 
insists upon reverting to the old-fashioned idea 
that woman never should venture out of her 
original domestic groove.” (Boussod, Valadon 
& Co., New York.) 


Tue Petrie Estate. By Helen Dawes 
Brown. Two different wills, made by a rich 
bachelor, succeed in bringing together a man 
and woman, who have lived long enough 
to thoroughly know their own minds before 
they fall in love. Contrasting with this cou- 
ple are a few people whom every one knows— 
the young woman who is so very young that 
she imagines herself in love with a man merely 
because she chances te see him frequently and 
sees scarcely any other ; the affectionate hus- 
band and father, who works himself to death 
that his family may live as they think neces- 
sary to their position in society ; the matter- 
of-fact wife, who loves her husband, but has no 
liking for anything that he likes, no matter 
how good it may be, and would drive him to 
cleverer women for sympathy were he a little 
weaker ; and the good, narrow old lady, who 
cannot approve of anything with which she has 
not been familiar from her youth up. Itisa 
clean, healthful story about real poo. and it 
modestly imparts much wisdom. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., New York.) 


EriquETTE For GirLs. By Mrs. L. Heaton 
Armstrong. This little handbook was made 
for English girls, yet most of its suggestions 
are worthy of attention on this side of the 
water. It is a capital volume to send, as a 
hint, to the good though forward girls who 
abound in every American community, and 
wonder why good society does not take them 
unto itself. (Frederick Warne & Co., New 
York.) 


Essays IN IpLeNness. By Agnes Repplier. 
A volume of this author’s essays is always 
welcome, for it is sure to be full of cheerful 
spirits and clever sayings. It is sure to be 
eminently safe, too, for Miss Repplier, who 
abounds in allusions to other authors and their 
works, seldom quotes from any one who has 
not been tested through the entire period of 
one generation, and has not been found want- 
ing. The topics of the essays in this collection 
are Agrippina, The Children’s Poets, The 
Praises of War, Leisure, Words, Ennui, Wit 
and Humor, and Letters. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., New York.) 





cently to a young man who applied to 

him for a position, either editorial or 
reportorial, ‘‘ We don’t want men ; we have 
more than we know what to do with. But we 
want ideas. Furnish us with ideas, and we 
will pay you liberally for them.” The reply 
rather surprised the young man, who seemed 
to think that to be able to write well was all 
that would be required of him, in a newspaper 
office. The young man or young woman who 
enters literary work with this thought soon finds 
his or her mistake. There are many who are 
fully competent to put the ideas of others in 
most charming and graceful dress, but who 
never seem to have an idea of theirown. Such 
a class might well be termed the machine- 
writers of the day; and there are certainly 
enough of them, not alone in the newspaper 
offices, but one too often finds them among the 
class who make books. There is the honest 
borrower and user of the ideas of others. He 
is not such a bad fellow at heart. He may lack 
color and certainly individuality, but he per- 
haps may be able to write with a certain de- 
gree of grace and finish, to describe graphically 
and well all that he sees, stringing his words as 
a child strings its beads. Each one will be in 
the right place, but the dreadful uniformity 
and stamp of painstaking make both the string 
of words and the string of beads alike mo- 
notonous. This lack of originality is found 
every day ; and in too many cases, where ideas 
are wanting, the ideas of others are appropri- 
ated, without even so much as ‘By your 
leave.” 


A FAMOUS New York editor said °re- 


Ir the literary borrover is a decent sort of 
person, so far as he goes, so much cannot be 
said of the literary thief. The man who would 
steal your ideas and appropriate and claim them 
as his own, would probably steal your pocket- 
book if you gave him an opportunity. I should 


e 
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certainly hate to trust him alone with anything 
I valued. Surely the literary thief is a desper- 
ate sort of fellow, and if you are likely to meet 
him in the dark it will be just as well for you 
to be armed. 

Some time ago Dr. Washington Gladden 
wrote a charming little story for one of the 
American magazines for children. The story 
was charming and was as widely read as it 
deserved to be. But it fell into the hands of 
literary thieves in Germany, and, some time 
after it originally appeared, a clever trans- 
lator found the story .n a German magazine, 
very well translated into that language, and 
with only the names of characters and places 
changed. It was published this second time as 
an original German story, and, of course, Dr. 
Gladden received no credit. A similar case 
happened in New York recently, where a writer 
less widely known than Dr. Gladden recog- 
nized one day one of the ‘children of his 
brain” in a newspaper and ‘translated from 
the French.” The story was laid in France, 
and all the characters were French, but was 
originallygwritten in English and published in 
Boston. The only solution of its remarkable re- 
appearance is, that it had been translated into 
French, published in that language in France, 
or possibly this country, and then translated 
back into English by some one who thought 
they had an original French story. It is hard 
to tell who is to blame in such cases. It may be 
the author, or it may be the publisher. There 
are cases on record where both have been 
found guilty. The publisher may—and he is 
very likely to if he does not keep his eyes wide 
open and his wits sharpened—receive stolen 
goods, and publish them in perfectly good 
faith and the belief that the work is original 
and what it is represented to be. There are 
probably few editors or publishers of experi- 
ence who have not at some time been imposed 
upon. Even though the manuscript pass 
through the hand: and the eyes of half a dozen 
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keen editors, a stolen manuscript may creep 
into the best conducted publication in the land. 
There are cases of unconscious plagiarism 
which are unfortunate, but pardonable. One 
who reads and writes much may unconsciously 
absorb ideas or even sentences, and never dis- 
cover until it is pointed out to him that he has 
used as his own that to which he was not en- 
titled. The honest literary worker cannot but 
feel it deeply when he has committed such an 
error. 


Tue world is all the time searching for that 
which is new and original—in art, science, 
literature, music, and religion—more is the 
pity. The man and woman who possess edu- 
cated minds—and when we come to consider 
it the trained mind is very much like a trained 
animal—like those things which set them 
thinking deeply ; yet they want to be enter- 
tained and instructed at the same time. One 
of the hundreds of popular concert-hall songs 
of the day, so simple, catchy, and easy to re- 
member that the average street-boy knows 
words and music after having heard them 
once or twice, delight the class for whom they 
are written and sung, but are almost a torture 
to the refined and educated musical ear. An 
over-refinement of any of the senses is danger- 
ous, and should be avoided. The man who 
is out in the world, and who must hear 
harsh sounds, and oftener find discord than 
harmony, has little chance to be happy and 
contented. The over-refined person may enjoy 
deeply, but he suffers perhaps still more in- 
tensely than he enjoys. If one rust have 
every pleasure a heartache, were it not better 
we had no pleasure ? And yet it is hard to 
say what is pleasure, since all men are differ- 
ent, and the enjoyment of one may be the 
horror of another. In childhood the simplest 
things give pleasure, and happy the man who 
at fifty has retained enough of the simplicity 
and purity of youth to enjoy the same books, 
the same pictures, the same scenes which were 
to him a delight in boyhood. But the ten- 
dency of the human brain is to expand and 
develop new, and sometimes startling, pnases 
as years come and go. 


Wuern a man reaches that age that he can 
remember distinctly occurrences of thirty years 
before, he likes to tell of them ; the woman at 
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the same age keeps quiet. When the man’s 
memory carries him safely back forty years he 
is not ashamed ; but when the scope has 
reached fifty years, and he has a well-stored 
memory, he is likely to become a bore ; but 
save us from the man who writes, and through 
the bad judgment of some unsuspecting pub- 
lisher prints, his ‘‘ Recollections.” It is usually 
the person who has least that is important to 
remember who remembers so much. To have 
dined forty years ago with some noted author 
whom the world knows all about, or to have 
made a witty remark to Prince Something- 
or-other, may have a certain interest to the 
person himself, or perhaps his children and 
grandchildren, but the present generation 
doesn’t want personal history served to them 
as regular literary diet. We are living in 
to-day. Less and less do we care for ancient 
or modern history. When you find a student 
in our public schools who can truthfully say he 
loves history, cultivate him. He will either 
turn out a dullard or a shining light. Culti- 
vate him, because the mental process to bring 
about one or the other of these results will be 
interesting. The average modern reader of 
history wants to take it in very small doses. 
Life is too short ; we as a people are too busy 
to find time in which to pore over twenty vol- 
umes of very dry ancient and musty lore. The 
students and the educators in these days of 
progress demand that the school histories shall 
be condensed. It is the tendency of the times 
to condense, and it is better so. The popular 
and most read newspaper will give you all the 
news in as little space as possible ; the shrewd 
publisher will serve you a short instead of a 
long novel, and even your modern sermon in 
church is curtailed. It isa busy world, indeed, 
and it is wonder sometimes how people find 
time to cultivate the appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of anything they see or hear. 


THERE isa pleasant and an unpleasant way to 


look at the world and the people in it. Yet to 
always see things through pleasant eyes is not 
so easy. The fault may be in one’s surround- 
ings, in one’s associations, or one’s digestion. 
Human happiness depends a good deal upon 
the manner in which a man looks at life. The 
person who is always sunshiny is one you sel- 
dom find, and one is inclined to be a little 
afraid of him. It hardly comes within the 
range of human nature to see life through the 
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rosiest colored glasses ; the darkness and dull- 
ness must come sometimes, and the frowns and 
unpleasant words are likely to follow as a nat- 
ural consequence. But it might be well for all 
of us to cultivate cheerfulness and brightness as 
we cultivate our plants. In good, healthful soil 
both will be sure to grow and to bring forth good 
blossoms or fruit. When we grow to look upon 
the human mind as something which should 
be tended and nurtured as carefully as a 
rare and valued plant, the race may be bet- 
ter. 

Unfortunately, it is far easier to let one’s 
thoughts run riot, to permit them to wander 
into channels which are foul and unhealthy, 
and, instead of encouraging that which is pure 
and good, to either be indifferent or wilfully 
It is far easier to be bad than good. 


evil. 
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The child very early in life realizes this, and 
as he grows older he finds the tendency is the 
same; but with added years comes added 
strength of body and mind, so, if his brain be 
right, he may rise above the evil in his nature. 
Mark you, the world is not bad. It is but the 
tendency of the human mind, since the first 
sinning, to turn toward evil; but the right bal- 
anced brain seeks the light, and the desire for 
the one over-balances the tendency for the 
other. So the average man and woman—there 
are none of us angels—while evil all the time 
seeks them, strive to overcome evil with good, 
and succeed. To give way to that which is 


bad ; to put the good behind you ; to say there 
is no good, but all is evil—these are the rocks 
in the ocean of life from which we should care- 
fully steer our mental ships. 











SENSE AND 


A PUZZLE. 


The serial’s done, but, Great Cesar, 
I swear I’ve forgotten the plot. 

What was it went wrong to displease her ? 
And did she believe him—or not ? 


Now, what was the reason they parted ? 
Which was wrong ? Who started the fight ? 
Was she the one so broken-hearted ? 
And which of the rivals was right ? 


How did it all happen ? Now, which one 
Gained all of my sympathies first ? 

The poor man, or else the old rich one ? 
And which of the two turned out worst ? 


That other girl in the beginning, 
Who had such a basilisk eye, 

The heiress who seemed to be winning, 
Did she go abroad ? Did she die ? 


That chapter I missed on vacation— 
I reckon it introduced Fate, 

Who, after a long explanation, 
Proceeded to set matters straight. 


Some girl married some man or other— 
The epilogue makes that quite plain— 


But which girl and which man ? Oh, bother! 
Must I read that whole thing again ? 
FLavet Scott MINEs. 


THE LAST. 


Van Reytsy: ‘‘ How does it happen that 
manisinthe Four Hundred? His grandfather 
made shoes for the English nobility.” 

StYLEvesantT: ‘‘ That’s allright. He said he 
was a descendant of the last of the barons.” 


AN EXCEPTION. 


Mr. Yoututet: ‘ Are maniacs idiots, Doc. 
tor ?” 

Doctor: “ Um—well, not exactly ; except 
Anglomaniacs.” 


NONSENSE. 


THE 


Jane—regretfully 
loves me any more.” 
RutuH—encouragingly : ‘‘ He couldn’t, dear.” 


INFINITE. 
: ‘*I don’t think Charlie 


A BUSINESS SIGN. 


Hattie: ‘I wonder if he is 
her.” 

CarRRIE: ‘‘I’m sureof it. I saw them on the 
street this afternoon, and.he was wearing his 


office suit.” 


engaged to 


AMBIGUOUS. 


Uncie—reprovingly: ‘‘ Now, Charlie, what 
do you keep a horse for?” 

CHARLIE FastpRIVE : ‘‘ Well, Nunky, I pre- 
sume I keep him to let him go.” 


COMPARABLE, 


MaBeL—engaged: ‘‘There’s nothing to be 
compared with the satisfaction one has in 
knowing she is going to marry the man she 
loves.” 

HarRRIET—married: ‘‘ Yes, there is, my child. 
It is the satisfaction one has in knowing she is 
going to love the man she marries.” 


REASON ABLE. 


Frienp: ‘‘ Why did you select such a subject 
as a fish for the Exhibition?” 

Antist: ‘‘ I wanted to get it on the line, don’t 
you know.” 


A SUSPICIOUS CASE. 


Our little Tommy was so sick, 
It gave us quite a shock; 

We sent off for the doctor quick, 
At half-past eight o’clock. 


The doctor came, polite and cool; 
Felt Tommy’s pulse, and then 
He said, ‘‘ If Tommy stayed from school, 
He’d be all right by ten !” 
Harry RoMAINE. 





CUI BONO? 


CURIOUS feature of modern 
A times is that anomalous product 
of the nineteenth century which 
custom has styled the dress reformer— 
in irony, presumably, since no real and 
tangible reform has ever, to our knowl- 
edge, been traced to her influence or 
instrumentality. Certain weird and un- 
anny articles of attire, variously ugly 
but uniformly sexless, have now and 
again been forced upon the notice of the 
public as the ideal dress for women, and 
the public in its turn has received these 
well-meant efforts with tolerant indiffer- 
ence or good-humored satire, knowing 
full well that their results would be 
neither serious nor lasting. 

It seems a pity that so much praise- 
worthy enthusiasm—which might be 
productive of definitive good if it were 
not misapplied—should find so little 
response in those whose benefit is aimed 
at; though we dare to assever that the 
reason lies rather in the utter unloveli- 
ness of the improvements (?) suggested 
than in the crass ignorance of woman- 
kind. It were a brave woman indeed 
who would voluntarily conceal her shape- 
liness beneath a loose blouse and ‘‘ bloom- 
ers;” while it has never yet been 
conclusively proved that these redoubta- 
ble garments are more conducive to 
health and comfort than the more 
graceful ones which comprise the pres- 
ent regulation feminine costume. As a 
matter of fact, divided skirts are not 
only hideously ugly but intensely un- 
comfortable, given to entwining them- 
selves around the limbs of the wearer 
with disagreeable pertinacity ; while 
their much-vaunted hygienic properties 
exist chiefly in the imagination and on 
paper. 
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The earnest reformer, however fanat- 
ical he may be—and does not fanaticism, 
in a greater or less degree, enter into all 
movements of reform ?—-is always enti- 
tled to the respect of his fellow-men, 
though more often than not he only 
succeeds in arousing their contempt 
and ridicule. Concentrated and single- 
minded effort is, unfortunately, too rare 
a quality in the social make-up, and 
wherever it is found it must ever com- 
mand admiration; but when it takes 
the guise of angry diatribes against in- 
stitutions that have grown sacred from 
long association, of fierce denunciation 
of that which we most esteem, then-our 
admiration stops short and we are apt to 
regard these magnanimous exertions in 
our behalf in the light of an unmitigated 
nuisance. 

The tactics of the average dress re- 
former are to all intents and purposes 
precisely similar to those of the rabid 
anarchist. She seeks to inaugurate her 
mission by undoing all that has ever 
been done, that she may the better set 
up, for our edification and enlighten- 
ment in the abstruse science of dress, a 
new and unfamiliar model. Fortunately 
for the peace of humanity she does not 
often succeed, and when she does her 
success is but a transitory one. Take it 
all in all, woman’s dress to-day is about 
as sensible as anything the world has 
ever known. Speaking generally, it is 
pretty, graceful and eminently adapted 
to the peculiar exigencies of our fin de 
siécle age ; while the changes necessary 
to transform it into the most artistic as 
well as the most practical form of attire 
are neither many nor extensive. Surely 
there is no valid reason why a costume, 
to be ‘‘ common sense,” should also be 
uncompromisingly ugly, to say nothing 
of its being ridiculous ; for it cannot be 
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that to be at once attractive and utili- 


a physical impossibility. If the pressure 
tarian is beyond the possibilities of one 


of the corset as we know it is so hurtful 
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and the same costume. ‘T’o be attractive, 
however, it must always be essentially 
womanly ; so long as women desire to 
retain their hold upon society they must 
retdfn their hold upon their femininity, 
and their dress must be utterly and en- 
tirely distinct from that of men. For, 
no matter how the dress reformer and 
the woman suffragist may look at it, the 
fact remains that men esteem women 
for their womanliness first and for their 
strongmindedness last of all. 

The dress reformer’s initiatory step 
is almost invariably the abolition of the 
corset. Once do away with that badge 
of female servitude, that fetich of mod- 
ern civilization, and other things will 
follow as a matter of course. Listening 
to the venomous assaults directed against 
it, one might well imagine the corset 
responsible for half the mischief that 
befalls mankind. We will admit, for 
the sake of argument, that it has worked 
incaleulable harm, moral, mental and 
physical, during its long span of exist- 
ence—for it must be borne in mind that 
it is not in any sense a modern institu- 
tion ; but if one woman compresses her 
diaphragm until respiration approxi- 
mates the impossible, it is hardly a rea- 
son why the rest of her sex should go 
corsetless for the remainder of their days. 

It will scarcely be denied, even by 
those who most strenuously urge the 
abolition of the corset, that the unsup- 
ported female figure is not quite consist- 
ent with the modern ideal of grace and 
beauty. Even in the days of the clas- 
sic Greeks the women of the higher 
classes swathed themselves in bandages 
—technically known as fasci@ mamil- 
lares—with the object of compressing 
the figure and reducing its size, for 
even in those far-away times corpulence 
was considered a deformity. And, pro- 
gressing slowly with the long, eventful 
centuries, this primitive corset gradually 
evolved into that medieval instrument 
of torture introduced by Catherine de 
Medicis, which was nothing less than a 
bodice of armor as hard and inflexible 
us steel and wood and bone could make 
it. Fitting the body closely, to move 
in it was utterly out of the question, 
and independent action of the muscles 


in its effects, it is a miracle that women 
contrived to exist at all in those barbar- 
ously unenlightened days. 

But the fact of the matter is that to 
most women of the nineteenth century 
the corset in some form or other is prac- 
tically indispensable. Women of our 
time and latitude are born and reared 
under physical and climatic conditions 
entirely different from those of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, in whose 
classic outlines we are shown the ideally 
perfect female form. Brought face to 
face with the plain, unvarnished truth, 
there are but few women of our period 
who would be willing to adopt the an- 
tique standard of beauty as their own ; 
for our ideals of loveliness have evolved 
with our ideas of dress, and without the 
corset all our modern conceptions of law 
and order relapse into their original chaos. 

But it must not be inferred, from our 
championship of this much-abused arti- 
cle of attire, that we ignore the evils for 
which it is unquestionably responsible. 
Tight lacing has been condemned so 
severely and so irrefutably that we can 
only wonder that any one should be fool- 
ish enough to persist in it. Happily. 
the wasp-like waist erstwhile so fashion- 
able is now considered the acme of ‘* bad 
form,” and, as we are growing wiser 
while the years go on, we may hope that 
eventually it will vanish altogether from 
among us. 

Among the grandest possibilities of 
the future we reckon an artistic stand- 
ard of dress which will combine util- 
ity with grace and comfort — three 
desirable attributes which are not per- 
ceptible in the numerous varieties of 
reformed costume at present known to 
the public. That standard will be at- 
tained by the gradual process of evo- 
lution —not by the annihilation of 
everything that now exists. It is not 
absolutely essential that we should puil 
down our barns before we can build 
greater ; we can enlarge and beautify 
without first demolishing everything 
in sight. Why, then, this ceaseless agi- 
tation, these superhuman efforts to pre- 
cipitate a revolution for which the time 
has not come and the world is not pre- 
pared ? Cut bono ? 
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GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Fig. 146. An exceptionally hand- 
some evening gown for a young matron 
is here illustrated. It is composed of 
fine crépe taffetas showing a small de- 
sign of florets, and is made in the prin- 
cess mode. The low cut bodice has a 
vest of richly jewelled embroidery, the 
décolletage being defined with a wide, 
square collar of the same. Strings of 
gems, corresponding with those in the 
embroidery, are festooned on the bod- 
ice and looped in the centre with a jew- 
elled star. The full sleeve is arranged 
in alternate puffs of taffetas and lace, 
and is finished at the elbow with a 
flounce of lace; while it is further en- 
riched with jewelled stars. The skirt is 
trimmed around the bottom with a full 
ruche of lace edged with narrow feather 
trimming. Placed diagonally across 
the front, and extending all around the 
skirt, are six rows of lace insertion, dis- 
posed in two groups of three rows each, 
and fastened on the left side with jew- 
elled stars and pendants. For this illus- 
tration see page 631. 

Fig. 147. In this illustration is de- 
lineated a modish promenade gown of 
Bloom design, which is appropriately 
modelled in electric blue Venetian cloth. 
The jacket is cut in the back with 
a riding-habit effect, while the loose 
fronts are lined with moiré antique 
and finished with simulated button- 
holes and large buttons covered with 
Turkish embroidery. The vest is of 
cream satin peau, and fastens with 
small buttons corresponding with those 
on the jacket. The cloche skirt is left 
entirely plain, the only attempt at dec- 
oration being in the cording of the 
side seams. ‘The gown is illustrated on 
page 633. 

Fig. 148. This tailor-finished cos- 
tume will be found especially service- 
able for wearing during the late autumn 
and early winter. It is developed in 
rough-faced diagonal cloth, and is 
trimmed with mohair braid., The skirt 
is of convenient walking length, and is 
trimmed with several rows of the braid. 
The double-breasted coat, which is cut 
with a double basque effect, is likewise 
trimmed with the braid, as also are the 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


full Renaissance sleeves. The gown is 
illustrated on page 634. 

Fic. 149 illustrates a handsome re- 
ception toilet, attractively developed 
in black moiré glacé, shot with the new 
Walkyrie shade of pink. The full waist 
is of accordion-plaited black chiffon, 
over a close-fitting lining of pink silk, 
and is richly decorated with a pointed 
garniture of Turkish embroidery. The 
full, melon-shaped sleeves are of black 
chiffon over pink silk. The double skirt 
has a peculiarly novel effect, the un- 
derskirt being bordered with a chiffon 
ruffle and the upper one with the Turk- 
ish embroidery. The gown, which is 
one of Bloom's latest creations, is illus- 
trated on page 636. 

Fic. 150 presents a piquant prome- 
nade gown, appropriately developed in 
changeable hop-sacking, and trimmed 
with oriental embroidery. The double 
skirt, which fits closely about the hips 
and is moderately full at the hem, is 
decorated with the embroidery. An ex- 
ceptionally pretty effect is obtained in 
the waist, which forms a double-breasted 
military jacket over a vest of drap d'or. 
The triple collar is trimmed with gold 
cord, and the full sleeves with bands of 
the embroidery. For this illustration 
see page 638. 

Fic. 151. The walking costume here 
illustrated is developed in rough diago- 
nal cloth, showing a pretty color combi- 
nation of cherry with Sphinw green. 
The rather full skirt, which is bordered 
allaround with a band of embroidery, is 
opened in front to display a petticoat of 
ombré ribbed velvet. The bodice pre- 
sents a triple jacket effect, the upper 
and under portions being of the cloth 
and the middle one of the velvet, the 
vest also being of velvet. The full 
basques and triple collar give a strik- 
ingly jaunty air to the costume, which, 
it is needless to say, is designed for a 
tall, slender figure. For illustration 
refer to page 639. 

Fie. 152. A charming coat for a 
little girl is here shown. It is modelled 
in water-green Venetian cloth and 
trimmed with rossignol brown velvet. 
The V-shaped waist is arranged in grad- 
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uated plaits, over which is a plain bodice 
finished back and front with pointed 
revers edged with the velvet. A double 
row of velvet is passed around the waist 
and terminates in a rosette. The sleeve 
is of the full bishop shape and ends in 
a cuff trimmed with a double row of 
velvet and a rosette. For this illustra- 
tion see page 640. 

Fig. 153. The picturesque little in- 
door gown here presented will be wel- 
comed by mothers of artistic tastes. 
‘The gown, which is made of pale yellow 
crépe, has a short, square-cut waist, out- 
lined with a band of blue fox fur and 
finished with a girdle of fur, ending in 
front beneath a bow of satin ribbon. 
The sleeve is finished at the wrist with 
a band of fur, and at the shoulder with 
an oversleeve consisting of three flounces 
of the crépe. The plain, straight skirt 
is bordered with fur, and the guimpe 
worn with the dress is of white mouwsse- 
line de soie. For the illustration see 
page 641. 


NOTES FROM THE FRENCH 
CAPITAL. 


Now that the new season, with quite 
reprehensible tardiness, has at last as- 
serted itself, the conviction is borne in 
upon us that so far it has brought us 
nothing very remarkable in the way of 


new fashions. It seems, indeed, to be 
generally conceded that novelties are 
unusually rare, and that, whatever the 
winter may bring with it, the autumn 
is acquitting itself rather shabbily. 
Nothing could possibly be more dis- 
heartening than the disappointments 
which confront the fashion writer at 
every turn—disappointments which it 
requires all one’s courage to face with 
equanimity. 

Of one thing, however, we may be 
tolerably certain; that we shall not at 
present be called upon to make any rad- 
ical changes in the manner of our attire. 
The period of distress from which the 
world of finance has but recently 
emerged has left its mark upon all 
business and social interests, and fash- 
ion, perforce, has come in for its share 
in the general depression. But while 
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there is widespread complaint about the 
curious complexion which fashion mat- 
ters have assumed, there is an undis- 
guised sensation of relief in the knowl- 
edge that the crisis is over and that 
things are no worse. 

The modes of the Second Empire, 
which were introduced early in the 
spring, will undoubtedly lead during 
the autumn and winter. They are not, 
it must be admitted, universally becom- 
ing, but they are at least picturesque, 
and this is a quality which in these days 
atones for numberless shortcomings. 
So the short, round waists will be re- 
tained, and the skirts will still be nar- 


Figure No. 147. For description see page 632. 








Figure No. 148. For description see page 632. 


row at the hips and wide at the feet— 
though not in any case aggressively 
so. Some modistes are re-introducing 
basques, which are either attached to the 
bodice beneath the indispensable cein- 
ture, or else are simulated by narrow 
flounces applied to the skirt around the 
hips. But the most remarkable change 
is to be noted in the sleeves, which are 
no longer high on the shoulder but are 
widened toward the elbow, the fulness 
sloping downward in the quaint style of 
the Marie Amélie gowns. 

While the broad lines of fashion re- 
main practically unchanged, there is a 
noticeable striving after novel effects to 
be observed in individual instances. One 
of our leading couturiers, yielding to 
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the importunities of a fair American for 
something entirely new and original, has 
evolved a Louis XV. gown, having short 
paniers tucked up quite @ la lavense. 
The skirt is of velvet, in a charming 
color combination of tabac and foréa- 
dor yellow, the latter appearing in the 
form of irregular splashes. The bodice 
and paniers are of brown camel’s-hair, 
the jaunty waistcoat and cavalier cuffs 
being of the velvet. The gown is ef- 
fective as well as novel, but alas for 
womankind generally, if paniers are to 
become the vogue, for they are even 
more fatal to one’s height and slender- 
ness than the hoop trimmings about 
which there have been so many lamen- 
tations. 

With the near approach of wintry 
weather we are bestowing a good deal 
of thought upon that most charming of 
feminine garments, the tea-gown, the 
very mention of which calls up alluring 
visions of the fireside dolce far niente, 
to say nothing of the equally delightful 
afternoons devoted to tea and confi- 
dences. Whether it be the elaborate 


creation of satin or brocade or the less 
pretentious robe of crépe or crépon, it 


is by long odds the most comfortable of 
indoor gowns, and is rated at its true 
value by the luxury-loving Parisienne, 
who is a very Sybarite in matters of 
dress. For women who are obliged to 
study economy there is the consoling 
assurance that very dainty and inexpen- 
sive gowns may be made of wool crépon 
or delaine, though quantities of lace are 
needed for trimming. The latter, in- 
deed, is the costliest item in the entire 
expenditure, for though it be but imita- 
tion lace it must still be of the very 
finest quality, for there is nothing so 
utterly tawdry and detestable as cheap, 
common lace. 

Quite the prettiest tea-gown among 
the many now being made for promi- 
nent mondaines is one of satin antique, 
in the palest shade of forget-me-not 
blue. The gown is cut en Princesse, 
and has a straight, loose front of cream 
mousseline de soie, accordion plaited. 
The wide, flowing sleeves are of satin, 
draped with full epaulettes of real point 
de Venise lace, while the undersleeves 
are of the accordion-plaited mousseline 
de soie. To be worn with this most 
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‘fetching ” of gowns there are dainty 
slippers of white satin, exquisitely em- 
broidered with blue forget-me-nots. 

For wearing in the seclusion of the 
boudoir, or at the home breakfast-table, 
there isa really delightful morning-gown 
which is quite too dignified to be called 
a wrapper. It is made of soft crépon 
in the new giroflé shade, the fronts 
being turned back in wide box-plaits 
from shoulder to hem, to display an 
accordion-plaited length of white crépe 
de Chine, striped with black lace inser- 
tion, and gathered in at the waist with 
a folded belt of black satin. The back 
of the gown is made with a Watteau 
plait, which terminates in a demi-train. 
Beneath the long, flowing angel sleeves 
are loose sleeves of the lace-striped crépe, 
which are gathered closely at the wrists. 
The most uncompromising enemy of 
slovenliness in attire could find nothing 
to grumble at in this really artistic 
gown, which might be duplicated at a 
comparatively trifling expense by a 
clever home dressmaker. 

Several fashionable weddings have 
already taken place, and others are on 
the tapis. One bridal gown is of ivory 


satin peau, having around the hem a 


flounce of accordion-plaited mousseline 
de soie, headed with pearl passementerie, 
and caught here and there with bunches 
of orange flowers. The sleeves and the 
front of the bodice are also of the ac- 
cordion-plaited mousseline de soie. A 
pretty gown for one of the bridesmaids 
is made of Céres yellow silk crépon, 
trimmed with émeraude green satin, 
veiled with sprigged Brussels net. The 
high bodice has a vest of yellow silk 
covered with old point lace, while a full 
flounce of similar lace forms a Restora- 
tion cape. The hat to go with this 
costume is made of point lace, matching 
that on the bodice, and is trimmed with 
shaded tips and a bunch of yellow roses. 

Notwithstanding the colder weather, 
the mania for bicycling, which recently 
developed itself so alarmingly, has not 
yet altogether subsided. Of course, the 
dressmakers, who are always prepared 
for any emergency, have proved them- 
selves equal to this one, and the result 
is shown in some very piquant costumes 
for those women who are attracted by 
the new diversion. One of these, in 
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dark blue, is really very chic in its way, 
and, on the whole, is about as graceful 
as an ungraceful pastime will allow it to 
be. The loose vest, or blouse, of dark 
red surah is the only touch of color in 
the costume, and over this is worn a 
short’ jacket of blue serge. The knick- 
erbockers are buttoned closely about the 
knees, falling around the limbs in loose 
folds strongly suggestive of Turkish 
trousers, while over them is adjusted an 
abbreviated skirt. The hat worn with 
the gown is of soft blue felt, and over 
the shoes are buttoned cloth gaiters that 
extend high enough up the limbs to 
meet the knickerbockers. 


MODISH DRESS MATERIALS. 


IN spite of the apparent dulness of 
the season the stores are rich in new 
materials, and the woman who loves 
shopping—and what woman does not ? 
—will find many temptations to assail 
her. Whether she will be strong enough 
to overcome them will depend chiefly 
upon the condition of her purse and 
her susceptibility to the influence of 
beauty. 

The prediction that silk is still to be 
the most fashionable of all fabrics is in 
a fair way to be verified, if one may 
judge by the importance of the place it 
occupies among foreign importations. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we have 
any number of silk manufactories on 
this side of the Atlantic, there is still a 
preference among modish women for 
the silks that come to us from abroad, 
and every year brings with it extensive 
consignments from European looms. 
This season the importations are even 
larger than usual, although startling 
novelties are not conspicuously promi- 
nent among them. 

Though the more glaring colors are no 
longer considered good style, there is a 
number of brilliant combinations still in 
the market, although it may be said in 
their favor that their general effect is less 
vivid than that of last season’s novelties. 
All classes of heavy silks show bayadeére 
striped samples, but the best dress- 
makers are using them more for waists 
and sleeves than for entire gowns, the 
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skirts accompanying them being of some 
plain fabric. ‘* Plain,” however, is an 
adjective which must be used with dis- 
cretion in describing the up-to-date ma- 
terials, for it is rare indeed to find any- 
thing really meriting it. If the ground 
of the fabric is not ombré, glacé, or shot, 
it is either striped or dotted, or figured 
in some one of the innumerable designs 
that Fashion for the moment fancies, 
and even the richest and costliest silks 
are not exempt from the universal rule. 

Moirés, which seem to be first in de- 
mand among silken stuffs, come in 
many varieties and many lovely color- 
ings. Moiré antique divides the honors 
about evenly with moiré frangaise, 
which, instead of showing the wide, 
spreading water-mark of the former, is 
watered in rather narrow stripes. Dur- 
ing the season white moirés will be much 
affected for reception gowns by the 
younger women, and will be trimmed 
mostly with black lace or chiffon—which 
is, if anything, more popular than ever. 
Some dainty moirés in white and deli- 
cate evening shades are strewn with 
pointillé dots of black in velvet or satin, 
while others are striped yg Sagres 
or horizontally. In fact, black is one 
of the most fashionable colors of the 
season, though in all-black materials « 
soupgon of white or of some brilliant tint 
is usually introduced to give it piquancy 
and style. 

Velvet and satin are also on the list 
of ultra-fashionable fabrics, but the 
former is as yet being but little used for 
entire gowns, though as trimming it is 
employed more extensively than any- 
thing else. Ombré velvets, less lurid 
but fully as beautiful as those of last 
winter, are shown in great profusion 
this season, and other popular velvets 
are those having pin dots of a color con- 
trasting well with the ground strewn 
thickly over an exquisitely glacé sur- 
face. 

Silk and wool mixtures preponderate 
among the new materials, nearly all 
goods having at least a slight admixture 
of silk. Instead of being limited to 
the figuring of the fabric, as in dots 
or stripes, it is incorporated with the 
groundwork, thus affording a far richer 
effect. In some instances the silk is 
thrown prominently to the surface, the 
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wool being thrust quite into the back- 
ground. Examples of this are shown in 
the new varieties of velow7's, in which but 
little wool is to be seen. Among these 
one of the prettiest is velours frisé, in 
which the surface is covered with ribs of 
variously tinted silk, having much the 
appearance of velvet, and producing a 
charming ombré effect. 

In all goods, whether of wool or wool 
and silk combined, the weaves are rather 
coarse and pronounced. Hopsacking is 
still very much in vogue, and a new 
variety 1s being shown which is called 
Java canvas, and in texture resembles 
the material from which coffee sacks are 
made. Honeycomb and basket weaves 
are also popular, and armure woollens— 
whose weave, as the name indicates, is 
suggestive of the armure silks—are con- 
sidered a haute nouveauté. 

The textures of all these goods, how- 
ever, are more or less harsh, and for 
supple fabrics one must go to the ever 
fascinating crépons, which we may still 
wear without let or hindrance from la 
mode. The newest ones have mohair 
finished surfaces, in which the mohair 
is introduced with a douclé effect—most 
frequently in tiny loops of black woven 
closely all over a ground of colored 
crépon. Some crépons show stripes or 
splashes of the mohair ; others, chevrons 
or flutings, while in all there are new 
and fanciful weaves in endless variety. 
The color harmonies in the softer fab- 
rics are wondrously beautiful, the Loie 
Fuller effects of light and shade, which 
are particularly admired, being quite as 
skilfully manipulated as in the richer 
class of silken goods. 

For travelling wear cheviots and 
Scotch tweeds are always in order, and 
this season especially so. Nothing could 
possibly be in better taste for any pur- 
pose requiring durability than either of 
these substantial stuffs, and American 
women are gradually coming to a full 
recognition of their merits, as our 
English cousins did several years ago. 
Women who know and appreciate the 
value of woollen clothing will find in 
all-wool cheviot the most comfortable, 
hygienic, and economical of winter fab- 
rics, while their neat and pretty color- 
ings leave nothing to be desired in that 
direction. A weave resembling that of 
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crépe—which at least possesses the ele- 
ment of novelty—is shown in one of the 
newest cheviots, the texture of which is 
admirably soft ; and as it is all wool and 
of light weight, it may be noted among 
the most desirable importations of the 
season. 


FASHIONS IN FURS. 


Ir is difficult to believe that the 


woman has yet appeared who does not 
delight to envelop herself in her furs, 
and, bidding defiance to the keen blasts 
of winter, sally forth triumphant in the 
knowledge that she is not only warmly 
but becomingly clad. 


Fur is at once 


r description see page 632 
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the most costly and the most beautiful 
of materials for personal adornment ; 
the most costly because, added to the 
actual expense of purchasing a fur gar- 
ment, there is the additional tax of an- 
nual alterations, so that—as one woman 
justly complained—it requires an in- 
come to keep it strictly up to date ; and 
the most beautiful because it conceals 
all physical defects and exercises a soft- 
ening influence upon the plainest and 
unloveliest of faces. 

First among the fashionable furs of 
to-day ranks that which, through all 
the fluctuations of the mode, always re- 
tains its place in our esteem—the seal- 
skin. More costly than ever—though 
scarcely so ruinous in price as was 
feared a short time ago—it is. still 
the most sought after of all skins, and 
during the coming winter will be worn 
very extensively. But changes must be 
made in our last year’s coats, for no 
woman of fashion will permit herself to 
wear a garment that is even a year out 
of date. Fortunately for our purses, 
fashion has prescribed no very great 
change, unless it be in the shape and 
set of our sleeves. Last year we were 
wearing manches of exaggerated size, 
which have now yielded place to those 
of reasonable proportions ; last year, 
too, they set upward and outward ; but 
to-day the correctly modelled sleeve 
droops decidedly downward from a 
rather long and sloping shoulder. In 
the coats themselves the most note- 
worthy difference is in the way they are 
cut below the waist line, where they are 
all very much fuller than those of last 
year, the most stylish ones falling in 
quite full folds about the hips; so the 
alterations to be made, though perhaps 
not as extensive as in some former sea- 
sons, are not by any means unimpor- 
tant. 

Persian lamb—or, as we more fre- 
quently call it, Astrakhan—is the next 
most popular fur, and is, in fact, almost 
as much a staple article of trade as seal- 
skin. Baby lamb is the variety most 
favored at present, and to obtain this 
really beautiful skin the poor little ani- 
mal to which it belongs. is slaughtered 
within a few minutes of its birth. The 
fur is exquisitely water-marked, having 
quite the effect of rich moiré, and it is 
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as soft and pliant as velvet, lending it- 
self with infinite grace to almost any 
purpose. Caracul, which many people 
confound with it but which is really 
quite different, is much utilized for 
capes and trimmings. ‘This, which is 
the skin of the broad-tailed Mongolian 
lamb, has a smooth, velvety surface, 
closely resembling the soft pile of cut 
plush. 

Mink is another beautiful fur which 
is always highly esteemed. Mink tail 
is always stylish, always handsome, and 
forms a superb decoration for any gar- 
ment, whether for indoor or outdoor 
wear. One of the newest and most 
elegant Alaska seal coats has stole rever's 
of mink opening away from a close-fit- 
ting vest of seal, while the large, com- 
fortable sleeves are finished with wide 
gauntlet cuffs of mink. Sable and sable 
tail are, of course, always en évidence 
among wealthy and tasteful dressers ; 
while wolverine, that delightfully soft 
and dainty trimming, is also very widely 
patronized just now. 
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Figure No. 152. For description see page 632 


For trimming gowns and for border- 
ings of all descriptions beaver and 
golden otter will probably be much 
worn—the latter especially, owing to 
its near kinship to the lovely brown 
shades that the season has made popu- 
lar. Ermine, too, the use of which 
was in the old times restricted to mon- 
archs and nobles, is to be one of the 
fashionable furs this winter, and some 
very lovely muffs and pelerines are being 
made of it. The latter are pointed 
slightly in the back and have full shoul- 
ders and wide collars, quite after the 
quaint models of the Restoration pe- 
riod ; but although they are much ad- 
mired in Europe it is difficult to say 
whether they will find favor with 
Vl Américaine. There is something stiff 
and cold about ermine, which is scarcely 
cheery enough for our somewhat rigor- 
ous winters; while it soils easily, and 
without great care soon becomes dis- 
colored. It is well enough adapted, 
perhaps, for the adornment of the royal 
purple, but it does not seem altogether 
suitable for ordinary outdoor wear. 

A novelty in fur trimming which has 
already made its way in Europe is com- 
posed of strips of fine fur having a con- 
ventional design in some other fur of 
contrasting color appliqué wpon it. 
hus, a piece of light beaver shows a 
vine-leaf design stamped in black seal- 
skin and outlined with gold cord, vari- 

ations of the same idea be- 
ing shown in other smooth 
furs. ‘The effect is pretty 
and decidedly novel, but it 
seems a little out of taste 
when one comes to think 
of it. 

Shoulder capes will be 
very much worn on winter 
coats, and most of the im- 
ported fur garments have 
one or more of them. Capes 
without coats extend to the 
knees and are provided 
with close-fitting vests of 
the fur—an_ innovation 
which effectually shuts out 
the keenest blast and forms 
an impenetrable chest pro- 


; \ 2 
Zaz ——S tector. Most of the capes 
. are double, each cape be- 


ing full all around, while 
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the neck is usually finished with a 

wide storm collar, which may be worn 

either standing or rolled over. 
ARIADNE. 


FASHIONABLE CHAPEAUX. 


IN more ways than one we are forced 
to recognize the fact that the autumn is 
here, and that in a little while we shall 
feel the icy breath of winter upon us. 
Not only in the world 
of nature, where 
the dead and dying 
leaves swirl ceaselessly 
in the crisp, cool breeze 
and the sky wears the 
clear blue of Indian 
summer, but in the 
busy world of com- 
merce we note porten- 
tous signs of the ad- 
vent of a new season. 
Brimful of new ideas, 
which only need time 
and opportunity to de- 
velop, our milliners 
and dressmakers have 
returned from Eu- 
rope, and on every 
hand there are new 
gowns and new bon- 
nets, utterly Parisian 
and, of course, utterly 
ravishing. 

About French mil- 
linery there is an in- 
describable charm 
against which but few 
women are altogether 
proof. It is not alone 
in the aura of fascina- 
tion always attaching 
to a bonnet of un- 
doubted Parisian origin—though that 
in itself is quite irresistible—but in the 
fact that French milliners contrive to 
impart to their confections a degree of 
elegance and an excellence of finish 
which in the domestic article is too fre- 
quently lacking. With the Parisienne 
no item is considered too insignificant 
to merit attention, for she is ever awake 
to the fact that the entire success of the 
ensemble often hinges upon a compara- 
tively trifling point; therefore the 
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whole design is planned with a view to 
a picturesque result, and neither trouble 
nor expense is spared in the achieve- 
ment of an artistic triumph. 

The new French models, while not 
strikingly novel in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, are not in any sense 
lacking in attractiveness. It is agree- 
able to observe that in the majority of 
instances they are in the finest possible 
taste, and we may congratulate our- 
selves upon the fact that for the next few 
months, at least, we 
shall not find ourselves 
confronted with modes 
that are flagrantly di- 
zarre. The newshapes 
are but variations of 
those with which we 
are already familiar, 
the capeline figuring 
most prominently in 
large hats and the ca- 
pote in those of small- 
er dimensions. The 
plateau is perhaps the 
most popular shape of 
all, owing, probably, 
to its peculiar adapta- 
bility to any type of 
face; and as no rule 
is laid down as to how 
it shall be manipulat- 
ed, it offers valuable 
opportunities for the 
milliner’s taste and in- 
dividuality to assert 
themselves. 

It is worthy of note 
that small bonnets are 
much moreen évidence 
than in former seasons, 
not only for evening 
wear but also for the 
promenade ; and it is 
significant that they are affected quite 
as much by the younger women as by 
those of maturer years. Very modish 
and dainty does such headgear look 
above a young and pretty face, and 
withal possesess a bewitching demure- 
ness that is but a thought removed from 
sauciness—for the two are sometimes 
very near of kin. 

Second Empire styles will unques- 
tionably dominate. the winter fashions, 
but at present they are not very pro- 
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Figures 3 and 4 


nounced. Tendencies in the direction 
of the large caléche and the Quaker-like 
cabriolet have already manifested them- 
selves, but they are not sufficiently 
marked to be quoted as leading shapes ; 
and while they may be among the possi- 
bilities of the future they cannot be 
ranked with the modes of the present. 
It is true that we have been hovering 
on the brink of such revivals for several 
months past, but as yet only a few 
venturesome mortals have dared to pro- 
nounce decidedly in their favor. 
Fortunately for feminine loveliness 
velvet is again in the ascendant. It is 
cheering news to hear, for there were 


‘many indications that satin 
would quite usurp its place. 
The latter fabric—that vari- 
ety of it which is known as 
satin antique—is quite ex- 
tensively used in unison 
with velvet, and the two 
form a very rich and effect- 
ive combination. Crowns 
of satin are frequently at- 
tached to brims of velvet, 
the latter material forming 
a far softer framing for the 
face than the coldly gleam- 
ing surface of the former. 

Fancy feather ornaments 
appear to be fully as popu- 
lar as they were last winter, 
particularly those finished 
with an aigrette effect. 
Paradise aigrettes are among 
the most beautiful as well as 
the most costly, and these 
are likely to find especial 
favor among wealthy leaders 
of fashion. Ombré effects 
seem to have quite replaced 
the iridescent ones hitherto 
in vogue, and these are 


more than ordinarily beau- 


tiful. Few feathers are en- 
tirely self-colored—except- 
ing, of course, the all-black 
—the superb ostrich tips 
appearing on the finest im- 
ported models nearly all 
combining two or even more 
tints. 

The new fall colors are 
peculiarly rich and beau- 
tiful, and though in some 

instances quite striking, they lack the 
crudity of those given us last season. 
Giroflé, while one of the most vivid, is 
at the same time one of the loveliest 
tints, carrying in its side lights a sug- 
gestion of terra cotta, but having a soft- 
ness and depth that is missing in that 
familiar hue. A favorite combination 
of the hour is that of giroflé with mousse, 
which may be said to be decidedly effect- 
ive, if somewhat too prononceé for quiet 
tastes. Olympia is the newest shade of 
blue, having rather a metallic lustre, 
but distinctly beautiful. It is quite the 
rage in Paris, and will doubtless become 
equally popular on this side of the At- 
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lantic, though it is quite too daring to 
be worn by any woman not possessing a 
perfect face and an irreproachable com- 
plexion. Combined with black or green 
it is seen at its best, and in either case 
is altogether harmonious. A decade or 
two ago we should have shrunk in horror 
from such a combination as that of blue 
and green, but we have grown so ac- 
customed to it now that it has ceased to 
provoke comment. 

Along with other old-fashioned notions 
that of relegating flowers to obscurity 
during the winter has long since de- 
parted, and there is now no period in 
the year when they are considered de- 
modé. They have entered very largely 
into Dame Fashion’s plans for the near 
future, and the “reign of the roses ” 
will be quite a feature of the winter mil- 
linery. All the richest.and deepest dyes 
known to the French flower-makers’ 
art have been called into requisition, 
with results that are undeniably effect- 
ive. Satin antique and velvet are most 
extensively employed in the manufacture 
of the newest flowers, and most of the 
new shades find in their dainty petals 
a faithful reproduction. It is possible 
that the botanist would quite fail to rec- 
ognize some of the specimens, for the 
colors are not altogether those of nature’s 
blending ; but we have accepted so many 
stranger things without murmuring that 
we shall not be over-disposed to cavil 
at these. 

The models selected for illustration 
were imported by Messrs. James G. 
Johnson & Co., from leading Paris 
houses. 

Fic. 1 shows a becoming hat of 
brown felt, the rolling brim of which is 
edged with a pouf of brown velvet and 
faced with green parrot’s plum- 
age. In the front of the hat is 
a loop of brown velvet drawn 
through a steel buckle, and in 
the back a large bow of brown 
moiré ribbon, terminating in 
long strings. 

Fie. 2. This charming re- 
ception bonnet has a draped 
crown of Walkyrie pink glacé velvet, 
around which is disposed a torsade of 
olive green velvet ribbon, ending at the 
back in erect loops and long strings. 
The front of the bonnet is ornamented 
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with a bird’s head, surmounted by a 
wide-spreading Paradise aigrette. 

Fie. 3 illustrates a delightfully pict- 
uresque bonnet of the 1830 period. The 
black velvet crown is met by a brim 
of émeraude green velvet, faced with 
black. The decoration of the bon- 
net consists of drapery and strings of 
black Chantilly lace secured with jet 
ornaments, a spray of green olives being 
placed on the left side. 

Fie. 4. A striking black and white 
hat is here presented. The brim is 
covered with white, and lined with 
black velvet. In front is a large bow 


of white satin ribbon, secured with a 
marcassite buckle, while in the back is 
a spreading panache of black ostrich 





Figures 1 and 2. 
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plumes. Strings of wide black satin 
ribbon complete the decoration of the 
hat. 


DAINTY ADDENDA OF WOMAN'S 
DRESS. 


THE new waist belts, which are already 
popular among fashionable young Pa- 
risiennes, are not only highly effective, 
but altogether unique. Among the 
daintiest is one made of white glacé 
glove kid, upon which is applied a con- 
ventional design in golden tan suéde, 
outlined with tiny beads of fine eut gold. 
The belt, which is very wide, is fastened 
in front with a long and narrow gold 
buckle, which is generally richly chased. 

It isa question whether the accordion- 
plaited veil—which is the very latest 
eccentricity in feminine belongings— 
can conscientiously be regarded as an 
aid to loveliness, since it leaves one 
altogether in doubt as: to whether the 
face behind it is beautiful or otherwise. 
It is made of very fine black tulle, and 
is run through at the edge with two 
rows of black velvet Jébé ribbon. It is 
new, it is chic, and for the rest—que 
voulez vous ? 

The smartest driving gloves are of 
thick dogskin, of the usual reddish- 
brown shade, and sewn with black. 
Similar gloves of glacé kid are popular 
for morning and shopping wear, while 
those of gray kid are much affected by 
modish women for visiting purposes. 
Long suéde gloves are worn with even- 
ing gowns, and these also are frequently 
of a delicate pearl-gray tint. 

Mohair petticoats—underskirts are no 
longer spoken of, for we are gradually 
returning to the quaint phraseology of 
the earlier century—will be innovations 
to be thankful for during the winter. 
Sharply gored, and lined half-way up 
with haircloth, they stand out well 
around the hem and yet fit closely about 
the hips, thus being quite an invaluable 
addition to the new cloche skirt, which 
certainly requires something beneath it 
of sufficient stiffness to keep it well 
away from the feet. 

A waterproof cloak may be ranked 
among those garments which every wom- 
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an finds indispensable in the unreli- 
able days of autumn. Among the very 
newest ones is a long coat of light- 
colored cloth, shaped to the figure and 
jauntily finished with a triple cape. 
The coat is lined throughout with silk, 
is absolutely waterproof, and is, more- 
over, light in weight and eminently styl- 
ish in appearance—a combination of 
good qualities which is rarely met with 
in stormy weather garments. 

The re-introduction of the boa of fur 
or feathers, together with the growing 
inclination to wear full ruffles of lace 
around the throat, has induced many 
women to return to the style of dressing 
the hair high on the head—a mode 
which is far more becoming to the aver- 
age woman than the ‘ bun” chignon. 
The hair is waved slightly at the sides 
and is arranged in front in a series 
of loose curls—carefully avoiding friz- 
ziness—which are allowed to come down 
well in the centre of the forehead ; 
and occasionally long, straight curls are 
pinned down the centre of the back, 
after the fashion adopted by the Duchess 
of York. The art or science—which- 
ever it may be—of hairdressing is be- 
coming more and more important every 
day, and the really fashionable woman 
now devotes a vast amount of time and 
thought to the arrangement of her coif- 
fure. 


NOVELTIES. 


A DAINTY wedding gift is a bracelet 
fashioned of tiny links of dull gold, 
divided into sections by single pansy 
blooms, whose upper petals are set with 
rich purple amethysts, while the lower 
ones are incrusted with diamonds or 
pearls. 


IT may not be generally known that 
a most artistic effect may be obtained by 
utilizing small Japanese parasols as 


shades for gasalier globes. With the 
sticks removed and placed under in- 
stead of over the globes, the concave 
side upwards, a delightfully subdued 
light is shed upon the room—imprac- 
ticable, of course, for reading or work- 
ing, but quite sufficient for the ordinary 
purposes of illumination. 








WHEN HE CAUGHT THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF HER 





